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ABSTRACT 

NRTA/AARP KENTUCKY LIBRARY PROJECT 
Phase II 

The original two-year proposal projected during Phase 
II included the development of demonstration models of ^ 
library projects and activities for the elrderly at sites / 
in Hazard, Somerset, Lexington and Louisville, Kentucky. 
These. were to be (1) innovative within the limits of 
available resources, (2) responsive to the ^ite House 
Conference on Aging's recommendations for outreach efforts 
for the "forgotten and hard-torreach," and (3) involve 
other community agencies in the project.. A second ten- 
^aninute film showing the demonstration models in operation " 
likewise was projected. 

_ _ Budget, limit*t|Lpns and funding delaa^^opp letely 
beyond the control pf the Project Director limited the 
scope of what actually could be accomplished, including 
elimination of the demonstration film. Please refer to 
the Preface and Chapter I for details. 

Accomplished was the completion of the site profiles, 
administration of the Survey of Leisure Time Activities 
and transforming data to the computer for analysis, 
develojpment of a Users Poteritial Index, a site*by-site 
analysis of the statistical data from the Survey, and, 
using both th^ socio-economic<^demographic data together 
with data from computer pr^nt-outs, demonstration programs 
were initiated ^t each site, and suggestions were made for 
continuation and new programs. Response by all site 
librarians, participating groups and the Kentucky State 
Library was highly gratifying, especially in view of the 
funding difficulties and the delays this caused. Perhaps 
most satisfying, under these circumstances, is the plan- 
ning by the librarians to continue, and* even expand (see 
Louisville's plan, for example) their services to the 
elderly in Kentucky.* This appears to the Project Director, 
and the Association he represents, NRTA/AARP, to be the 
logical result and function of a demonstration project. 
In this sense the NRTA/AARP Kentucky Library Project was 
a great success. Replication nationwide is recommended, 
and j^s feasible, but this will entail an entire new phase, 
building on what has already been accomplished. 



*All sites have reported plans for continuing expanding 
services to th^ elderly in their service areas. 
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PREFACE 



The final report of Phase II of the NRTA/AARP 
Kentucky Library Project has been an exercise in both 
futility and solid accomplishment. Futility; be^cause 
the Phase II grant was about $20,000 less t^an pro- 
-g^rammed, and accomplishment because of the Cooperation 
of local site librar^s and t he pro jects-consultants to 
work together imaginatively to somehow go on and ccm- 
plete the project even though the dollar cut-back made 
it look realistically impossible. 



While the budget cut-back forced a tot^ly new look 
at Phase II, the two o largest sites, Louisville and 
^Lexington, with the cooperartion of our consultants, 
Elizabeth Rulander and Roberta Hilber, working with the 
librarians and local officials, produced proposals for 
use 'of residual Title III funds which, though not equal 
to the cut-back, made it possible to go ahead with the 
model program plans. Naturally, this resulted in time 
delays, since the sponsoring agency was likewise seeking 
to locate su£)plementary funding. In the end, work on 
model site substantive activity which should have begun 
about July 1973 could not begin until after December 1973 
It is a tribute to all the librarians, the Project .Team 
and the sponsoring agent, NRTA/AARP, that they continued 
to encourage the Project pi^ector to ''make the most <pf 
the project** with the resources available. .This was 
done, and following are the results o.f those efforts. 

The Broject Director, who b Jars full Responsibility 
for the content and interpretation of the project, is 
especially indebted to his Program Development 
Consultant, Betty Rulander, and hid Research ^Consul^ant, 
Roberta Wilbur, for their professional competence and 
their particular devotion to the project and their roles 
as professional gerontologists . Their impact on the 
professional library staffs at the sites, and other 
cooperating and contact agencies has been posiin.ve and ^ 
substantial. This is likewise true with reference to 
librarians and agencies serving the elderly who have 
heard or read about the Project and inquired about the 
ui^ique resource materials it will provide as another 
dimension of service to the elderly, and as a technique 
in helping to build the new image of aging in America. 

As the conclusi%>ns of the Phase I Report showed ^ . 
(June 1973) , that the public library is a viable 
community resource for enriching and involving the older 
citizen, the Phase II Report confirms those assumptions. 
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METHODOLOGY 
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. CHAPTER I 

• 



METHODOLOGY USED TO DEVELOP MODEL LIBRARY 
SERVICES FOR THE ELDERLY 



.Pour geographical areas in Kentucky were chosen 
to partici|pate in the designing and development of a 
demonstraxion model of library services for the elderly. 
It was important to keep all four area site% because 
of their diverse size and docio-economic composition — 
a large metropolitan area^ a smaller metropolitan area 
centering around two universities, a semi -rural corfaunity 
and a rural community in the heart of Appalachia. Each 
particular area had shown initiative in serving their 
elderly population and had at least one established pro- 
gram for older people. 

/ • • 

Background Materials . During Pbas6 I of the project, 
materiala^jfitere d ev el ope d-"which were^ in^al^iable in ^p*»i^n- 
ing models of library service. A bri^f description ^ 
how each document was used in the designing and impler- 
^ mentation phase of ,the project will be discussed. 
However, the more comprehensive look at these materials 
is contained in the Phase I Final Report of the project. 

Community profiles were developed for each area site 
and constantly revised throughout the project's operation. 
Included in these reports were findings on social, econ- 
omic, cultural, and recreational features, demography, -> 
and a current directory of resources. These profiles 
were most helpful to determine existant programs which 
could be supplemented by the libraries* resources or 
those which should' not{ be duplicated because current 
programs were fulfilling the community's ne^ed. In the 
planning phase of implementation, special attention was 
paid to each profile's section on transpbrtation, housing, 
socio-economic characteristics and the directory of 
services. 

In conjunction with the community profiles, a com- 
prehensive liijrary report was developed for the four 
library systems with an analysis using Comparisons 
based on nationally developed library standards. In- 
cluded in this report were items on governance; afea 
and schedules of service; fiscal management; central, 
branch, and outreach facilities; materials and miscel- 
laneous pollections; equipment; organization of 
collections; personnel; service desks; promotion and 
guidance of reading; group and community activities; 
registration and circulation figures; and inter-library 



loans. This profile was used in the designing phase 
of implementation to determine the library's resources 
and limitations in providing services, to the elderly • 
Of particular interest were the sections on areas and 
t Schedules of service; fiscal management; architectural 
design, availability, and safety factors of central, 
branch, and outreach facilities; types of material and * 
miscellaneous collections; kinds of equipment; number 
and duties of personnel; promotion and guidance of ^.^-^ 
reading; and the types cpf group and community activities. ^ 

Concurrently with the development of the profiles,* 
two sets of maps were produced' for each community-r- 
one showing the concentration of elderly in subdivision 
of the servip6 area and the other showing the locati<w 
of the central library, its branches, and its bookmobile 
routes. These maps*! were used in the preliminary plan- 
^ ning stage of implementation to detepairie whether or not 
areas with k high concentration of elderly had library 
services available to tljem. 

A casel)ook of library services for the elderly was 
also produced during the first project year^ It con- 
sisted of a/ selective compilation of existent and ' 
innovative library programs and services drawn from 
across the nation shown to have particulaj; appeal to ^. 
elderly. Each program or service was described accord- 
ing to its content, type of clientele served, equipment 
and materials used, number and type of staff employed, 
estimated cost, evaluation, and related comments. This 
document was of special significanqe in the planning 
phase of implementation as a guide^in suggesting pro-^ 
grams and program adaptation in each area site. 

A user, nop-user survey was designed, pre-tested, 
and then administered to grcS^ps of elderly people in 
each site.** Most of the preliminary analysis of this 
data was available ih the early part of project year two 
and incorporated into the, planning a^d development of 
dem|;>r^stration models. The questionnaire covered such 
items as indicators of socio-economic status, avail- 
ability of transportation, factors of ^lealth affecting 
library use, positive or negative attitudes toward life, 
life satisfaction, detailed study of leisure activities. 




♦Included in Phase 1 Report^ / 
**A description of this follows i J the next section. 



reading interest profiles, attitudes towards libre^ies 
a(nd\librarians, knowledge and use af services of tihe 
library, and the heeds of users g^d non -users. VThS. 
data accumulated by the questionnaires gave ^h^/critical 
input of the clientele to be served, and it l^aaTexten- 
sively utilized in designing pbtential programs at each 
area site. Of particular importance were the indices of 
socio-economic status, availability of transportation, . . Jr 

factors of health affecting library use, reading 1^ C 
interests, leisure aciiivitijes, and library servjWeS" uSed 
or anticipated. ^ 

/ # ' ^ 

ries of t>lanr/inq Sessions . In attendance at these*, ^ 
'first meetings were the directors of the library, -the ^ ^ 
assistant directors^ and the heada of the extension 
departments. Prom the project were the Libirary Consultant^ . 
the Prodram Development Consultant, and the Research 
Associate 

The Wrfte^als generated by the project were distribu- 
ted in person ta the four libraries. Each report was 
explained! and discussed as to itd usefulness /in program' 
development, ft was felt by tie project teaffi that this 
material, teupp|,eroented by the information previously 
obtained in the gerontological] workshops, would assist . ^ 
the librarians in developing vjLable program statements. 

Therefore, each library was asked to use these 
materials arid develop written program stat«nents that 
.they would like to initiate atf their library. These 
statements were to consist of ja description of the 
service (s). the type of materials and the equipment 
needed, the location of the s^3:.vice (s) , and the esti- 
mated cost. Deadline for the written statements to be 
submitted was twp weeks after Ithis first meeting. If 
thei.e were any questions about these reports, they were 
discussed at the meeting, and the library staff was aware 
that the project's staff would be available to answer 
any questions that would arise during the development 
of their program statements. Another meeting to* examine 
and discuss the program statements was scheduled at this 
time. 
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The statements were submitted and reviewed by the 
project staff. PnlV minor revisions were made in three 
of the program statements while the fourth required con- 
siderable revision t^o meet the needs of the elderly in 
that community. Consultation by telephone or in person 
was made with each area site before the statements were 
changed. The revised statements were incorporated into 
the supplemental budget requests made to the U.S. Office 
of Education and the National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion/American Associat4.on of Retired Persons. 

\ 



These pro-am statements along with the project's %^ \ 
background m^eirials were used in the development^ of 
possible prd^rain statemej^s at thfeelof ^he four area ; 
sites* (par« of Improved Library Service for Older 
AdultLs ) . * They were presented by the project staff at 
the second meeting with the librarians at the other ^ 
three sitks'v Each program was thoroughly examined as 
to its appropriateness in terms of comniunil^ ne^, the s 
librfl^ry' ^resources, and its cos,t. At these meetings 
the librarians were asked If they had a dedire to Jifiork 
witlii such*audi,o-*^isual equipment^, as Cameras', recorjders, 
monitors, ana. a videocassette receorder/player . Two of ^ . ^ 
the libraries' expr^esaed.^rea't'^nthusiasm axid were ^, 
offered the project 's^^twO^ packets of, eC[uipment which ^ ^ 
they accepted grate^^^y'/ ' Basic .program outlines were 
decided on M -.thesu! n^tingd . However, they coul(d^not 
sbe initiated until ^dditionaij^ funds were obtained for ^ 
^he project due to th*e- Of f ice of Ekiucation*s cutj in the 
b^d9eti;^or the second year as indicated in the^ Ppjefacc^/ , 

^-'^ '/:■'' ■ ' I . ' ' 

Interruption of Actual Implementation to Seatech for 
Fundp; At this poinjk the project team made additional 
extorts to search fcir local funds. Previous^ supple- 
mental budget requests had b^en submitted to tHe 
project;^s f^unding agency and sponsoring association. 
Such organizations .as the Brown Foundation # thef Kentucky ^ 
Humanities Foundation, the Nutrition Program for the 
Aging, and the Area Development Districts were contacted 
for possible support of program ' initiation*. Ifhe most 
likely means of funding deemed to be the Area Develbpmeiit 
Districts through their Aging Planners. It was known 
that unexpended Title III funds of the Cider Americans 
Act were available, which had to be committed within a^ 
restricted time perio^ in Impact Areas. The project 1;e^ 
immediately informed twovof the^ libraries of this ^ 
situation.** Two proposals wer^ written by the project ^ 



*A possible program statement for Hazard was not com- 
piled until later due to the difficulty in obtaining 
all the questionnaires which involved these two 
factors: (1) the composition o£ jthe various organi- 
zation^^which are not age-*segfegated as those in 
larger /cities, and (2) the disbandment of groups 
during^ the summer months. 

**i'he third librai^^Pulaski County Library, was not in 
an Impact Area where these funds were available. 
Impact Areas were defined as districts housing a high 
concentration of low-income and minority groups of 
older people. ^ ^ 
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^teaiD using the possible program statements as a guide. 
Other information needed for the proposal was obtained 
from the project's previous backcrround materials. 
Working under the pressure pf a two-week deadline^ qon- 
st^tit dommunication between the project team and the 
staff of the libraries was needed and maintained. 
Incorporated in the proposals was the professional 
liaison between the library staff and the project team 
of the NRTA/AARP Kentucky Library. Project.. Although no 

■ libraries in Kentucky had ever received (or even , 
applied) for funds from Title III before, both proposals 

jjer^ accepted. Notification of this grant award for six 
months was received by each library in January, 1974. 



Initiation' of Programs . The data from the user, 
non-user survey showed similar reading interest profiles, 
l^eisure activities, and anticiE>ated use pat'terns at all 
the sites. As a result, some programs at the various 
a;rea sites are similar in basic structure, but eacl> j 
library brought its unique resources to make variattic^ 
on the basic design. For example, all the area sites ^ 
developed an oral history prog^ram because of the elderly *s 
interest and needs in the coirib^nity, but none of the four 
area sites had identical programs. The Lexington Public 
Library recruited volunteer^ to help record oral history 
on cassette tapes to become \ part of the library's 
resources. The Perry County Library started a continuing ' 
program of t^hie folklore, music, and history indigenous 
•to the arra. The Louisville Public Library has contacted 
local people from vatious walks of life in order to 
identify older people to be interviewed and to do the 
interviewing. These sessions were videotaped for the 
library • a perroarent records. The Fulaski County Library 
went' one step further and initiated plans to have a 
series of their oral histories shown over cable television < 

The^ project has stressed supplementing ongoing 
services for the elderly, such as the nutrition centers, 
in addition to new activities. The rationale for this is 
threefold: (1) the possibility of eventually contracting 
services with one of these programs, (2) the^rograms 
eventually^h^dling the library programs on their own;, 
an& (3) the curjrent thinking of the government to coordi- 
nate programs es|)ecially tfirough the nutrition centers. 
Klierever possible the l:ll|rarians were advised to serve 
the nutrition ceTiter3 ^il^ tie into other existant ser- 
vices_for the elderly. Alsb^^ULl^the area sites were 
informed that the month of/ Hay wasr^dedicated to Older 
Americans, and when possible they provid^d-^ecial pro- 
grauns during this month since no statewide prdg^^agi in 
Kentucky was ;\^itiated. 
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Despite similarities in program choices/ each area 
site had unique methods of design and implementation 
for their programs. The rest of. this section will deal 
with^the arpa sites on an individual basis. 



Louisville j 

The programs decided upon at: the planning sessions 
were incorporated into the Title III' proposal. They 
Included (1) lexpansion of the Bookmobile for the Elderly 
to the nutrition centers and areas of high concentration 
of elder^^y as delineated on the map produced by the 
project/ (2) employing the data (especially the reading 
interest profilers) from the user, non-user survey in 
selection of materials for the Bookmobile^ (3) estab- 
lishing an oral history program where the elderly, would 
interview and be interviewed. A special effort would be 
made to obtain participants from various socio-economic 
levels and the sessions would be taped with audio-visual 
equipment, (4) developing a rotating film collection 
wh^ch would be presented at centers, nursing homes, and 
r* .dential homes( for the elderly, and (5) coordinating 
aumx^ars or talks on programs of interest to the elderly 
using agency and community people from the Retired 
Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP) , the Department of 
Recreation, and the Social Security Administration. 

Since Louisville l^ad previously decided at the plan-" 
ning sessions to employ their librarian from the Book- 
mobile for the Elderly as the Coordinator of these new 
programs, he immediately began to organize the scheduled 
programs. Before the Coordinator left Louisville to take 
another position in his hometown, developments had been 
realized in most of the services except the oral history { 
prograun. However, a new coordinator from the library 
staff was obtained within a week and she continued with 
the expansion Oy^ services so that all program areas were 
fulfilled to the extent possible. All the established 
Nutrition Centers in the city, except for one located 
close to the n|/ain library, receive bookmobile service 
and have film and/or book review programs. Several 
branches have established special programs, seminars or ' 
talk and demonstration programs' for the elderly. Seven 
RSVP workers have been helping the librarians in two 
branches with their craft and bridge lessons. Youthful 
volunteers have begun delivering materials to homebound 
elderly, and twenty-seven stops were added to the route 
of the bookmobile for the elderly during the six-month 
period from the impetus provided by the NRTA/AARP Kentucky 
Library Program. 
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Since so many of the programs have met with success # 
e\^en with this short time period^ the Louisville Public 
Library has arranged to keep the Coordinator of Library 
Seifvices for the Elderly to continue these ongoing pro- 
gr<!ims and initiate new ones when the need arises. Tl|is 
suggests; the value of demonstration projects with local 
commitment. 



Lexington 

Lexington, like Louisville, decided on the program 
discussed at the planning sessions previous to their 
incorporation into the Title III proposal. They includ ed 
(1) providing demonstration programs or talks on current 
affairs to the elderly in nursing homes and residential, 
homes for the elderly, (2) establishing film programs at 
the nutrition centers and senior citizens club, (3)^ devel- 
oping an oral history program where the interviews with 
the elderly would be recorded on casrsettes, (4) circulat- 
ing a special newsletter of Interest to the elderly, 
(5) improving outreach services to the elderly by. changing 
architectural features of one of the bookmobiles so it 
would be easily accessible to the elderly, and adding ' 
special collections to exhibit, such as paintings and 
coping skills publications, and (6) obtaining elderly 
volunteers to work with the Coordinator on the new pro- 
grams for the elderly, thus directly involving the latter 
in a meaningful way. 

The Lexington Public Library had previously decided 
in the planning sessions that there. was a definite need 
to employ a new person to provide services to the elderly. 
If possible the library v/anted to hire an active older 
person as the Coordinator of Library Services to the 
Elderly. The new position was advertized by conventional 
means, as well as by announcements on bulletin boards in 
a high rise housing apartment for the elderly and a 
senior citizena-eent^i^i^ — Atso contacts were made by per- 
sonal recommendations. In February two part-time coordi- 
nators were hired instead of one full-time person to 
initiate services to the elderly. By mid-March the 
anticipated results from the program had not, been achieved,. 
There was difficulty in obtaining needed volunteers to 
help the coordinators expand outreach services and the 
oral history program. Appropriate organizations and 
groups such as RSVP, the Volunteer Bureau, the Donovan 
Class, and churches were contacted with no concrete 
results. Also one of the coordinators had to resign 
because of personal obligations at hofiie. She was soon 
replaced with one of 'the libraries' staff who had previous 
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experience in working: with the elderly. In spite of 
delays due to project fund retrenchment all the progreun 
objectives were fulfilled within certain limitations 
during the five-month period. The most successful pro- 
grams related to film presentations, specialized 
lectures and demonstrations of homemade crafts # and 
the newsletter. As a consequence of this, a craft fair 
was plajlned with the cooperation of other agencies for 
July. Although financial assistance is heeded to carry 
on a broad spectrum of library services for the elderly, 
some of the services will be continued by the extension 
department. Proposals Jiad been submitted to the State 
Library so the other services could be started again in 
the Fall. 



Somer;aet 

In December the project's audio-visual equipment 
was delivered to the Pulaski County Library. *Use of this 
equipment began immediately upon its arrival. Televised 
programs and live presentations suggested by the data 
obtained from the user, non-user survey were videotaped 
for further showings to elderly audiences. 

An interview with the President of the Kentucky 
Heritage Artist Series taped by the library was shown 
over cable television. At that time preliminary arrange- 
ments were made to show a series of oral history programs, 
somewhat comparable to Prime of Life — Nebraska Series 
presented on station KOLN-TV. 

After funds had been obtained for Louisville and 
Lexington, the project had a minimal amount of money to 
subcontract services at Somerset. Although basic pro- 
grams had oeen decided at the previous plj^nning sessions, 
another meeting between the librarian and/ the project 
team took place in order to re-establish ^objectives and 
goals within the shorter time frame of t^o months. The 
programs eventually decided upon included (1) expansion 
of outreach services via the bookmobil^and individual 
contacts at nursing homes, and tUe placement of the 
stationary bookmobile in ar^eas of high concentration of 
the elderly, deterininea~By"t^^ i /survey, (2) pro- 

motion of the talking book program thrbugh contacts 
wi*-h agency people and individual elderly, and in-service , 
training of the staff, (3) development of a ministerial 
workshop during Hay, Older Americans Month, where a 
non-denominational religious group wduld answer questions 
concerning .the spiritual well-being of the elderly, 
(4) sponsoring a one-day program on gommunity beautifi- 
cation for the elderly. This consisted of obtaining an 




appropriate speaker from the cononunity to give a suitable 
presentation, setting up book displays on the topic, and 
related film showings, and (5) participating in an oral 
.history program using the Project's audio-visual 
equipment. 

A Coordinator was chosen immediately since the 
librarian had previously screened people in the community . 
for this position. The Coordinator of Library Services 
to the Elderly was able to fulfill the service agreement 
and add new dimensions to the programs. She found a way 
to take part of the Beautification- Program to the elderly 
in one of the nursing homes, and the patients even 
received tomajto plants which had been donated by one of 
the local women's clubs. The Coordinator ^panded out- 
reach services by using the "geriaides" Cyoung volunteers 
in nursing homes) 'to deliver materials to the patients. 
Anoth^]^ program which she initiated was^ a craft fair 
which consisted mostly of elderly exh^itors. Over 70 
exhibitors participated and nearly 5QiO people attended the 
fair. Given time, publicity and fvmd limitations this 
was considered outstanding for this size community. A 
proposal has been submitted to th6 state library for 
funds to continue services to the elderly. In the meantime 
the Coordindw^r will be workino/on a regular part-time 
basis to continue some of the programs, especially the 
oral history program. This a^in supports the validity 
of local involvement of sponj^oring and co-sponsoring 
agencies. 



Hazard 

By the time financial resources had been obtained 
for Louisville and Lexington, all Hazard's data from the 
survey had been collected. Subsequently it was coded, 
keypunched, and computer runs were available for analysis. 
Contact was maintained between the project team and 
staff at Hazard to develop a possible statement us.ln^ 
the same procedures as previously described for tHo other 
three area sites. A meeting with the librarian was held 
in the ea rly part of March 19 74 to subcontract services . 
The programs decided upon at this meeting were (i) 
improvement of outreach services by contacting agencies 
and organizations to'^id^tify elderly shut-ins, (2) giving 
special assistance to persons oh the nutrition program 
for the elderly, (3) purchasing books and materials, 
utilizing the data obtained from the user, non-user - 
survey as a guide, (4) coordinating a continuing program 
of folklore, Kentucky Mountain music, and local history 
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on cassette tapes using elderly participants^ and (5) 
sponsoring a cultural enrichment program for the 
elderly during the month of May where art, crafts, 
and musical instruments would be displayed and 
demonstrated • 

nee It %ps originally discussed at the first 
g session that a Coordinator for the new services 
would be hired, groundwork had been laid for the 
-recruitment of such a person. A retired businessman was 
eventually chosen to be the Coordinator and he eagerly 
began work on schedule. The enthusiastic Coordinator 
fulfilled the service agreement. He\ contacted older 
people on the street, in theijt homes, and through the 
Senior Citizens Corner as well as other agencies to 
explain how the library could serve their needs. Talks 
on nutrition, social security, and other topics of 
interest to older adults were organized by the Coordina- 
tor at the Hazard Senior Citizens Corner, a general 
community senior citizens center. He started a senior 
citizen's luncheon at the library which was evolved into 
^ a regular activity every fourth Tuesday. Film programs 

or talks were given ac the bag luncheon, and the library 
provided the iJr inks which were donated by the local 
merchants. He coordinated Banner Week, an invention of 
the library to celebrate older Americans' month. During 
this week arts and crafts made by the elderly were 
exhibited and some were sold. Tt^ big event of the week 
was the banquet held at the library .which drew over 200 
senior citizens. A grandfather clock, handmade by a 
67 year old man, was presented to the library at this 
dinner. Even the library's staff connmented how more 
elderly seem to com^ to the library every day now. 
Plans have been initiated to secure funds from'^ocal and • 
state . sources to continue special library services to the 
elderly as the demonstration model expires. 



Follow-UD and Other Service . Constant consultation 
was maintained with each area site during program 
implementation. When changes in personnel resulted, the 
project team spent time with the new person for orienta- 
tion purposes. The project tea m helped each site to 
develop a brief questionnaire* to^ be administered^ to the 
elderly participants. Questions included in this hand- 
out dealt with how people had heard about the program, how 



Copies are included following this section. 
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they liked it, what was the best time of the day and 
weelj: for them to attend a program, and what other 
library services did they use. Also a form was devel- 
oped for the Coordinator to fill out after each program, 
^^t included such questions as how many progreuns have 
been offered to date, how they have been publicized, 
how many people have been served, whether or not parti- 
cipants have the opportunity to participate in program 
decisions, etc. These bri?f questionnaires were 
dejveloped to comply with the information useful to the 
•Area Development Districts as well as our own programs. 
Answers to these questionnaires varied. Some of the 
Coordinators said that too many of the participants were 
unwilling or unable to fill the two-page forms out. 
However, monthly reports were presented to\the project 
team in accordance with the method easiest iEpr the 
Coordinators to fill out by the, type of activities that 
he or she was doing. ^ 



Search for Funding to Continue Library Services . 
Beg inning in mid-March the project team began searchi ng 
for alternative means of funding the library programs 
that had been initiated or would be initiated when the 
NR^A/AARP Kentucky Library Project was dissolved and 
Title III funds would no longer be available for library 
services (considered as gap services in the new Title III 
guidelines) . A continuation proposal was submitted to 
t^he U.S. Office of Education early in April. The 
libraries at the four sites were advised to contact the 
Brown Foundation in Louisville and the Kentucky Humani- 
ties Foundation in Lexington as possible funding sources. 
The aging planners — or human resource planner for Pulaski 
County — were contacted for possible funding of library 
services for the elderly. Also the State Unit on Aging 
and the State Department of Library and .Archives were 
approached by the project team. At that time no founda- 
tion or agency knew o£ any means of resources available. 
The libraries in the fpur areas wex^ contacted „to support 
the American Library Association's backing of' a supple- 
mental budget for the ^Ider Readers Services Act and 
letters of support for, this action were sent to represent- 
atives in Kentucky. 

Hany communications in person and over the telephone 
were made to inform the libraries about the funding 
situation. A written statement followed these communi- 
cations in mid-May directing th^ libraries as to whom they 
should contact if funds became available. Also various 
agencies were made aware of the libraries' programs, 
and they were asked to contact the libraries if funding 



became available. Recently three of the libraries have 
personally contacted* the. State Library about continuing 
their programs. They have submitted proposals to the 
department which has been enthusiastic about these 
services. Earlier this year one of the libraries in the 
project received funds from the State Library to expand 
their materials collection for the elderly. It is 
crucial, of course, that the experience and data acciaau- 
lated be widely used and disseminated if the NRTA/AARP 
Kentucky Library Project will have been worthwhile. Aware, 
as most Project Directors and their staffs are, that 
material such as this frequently is assigned to a shelf, 
we sincerely urge that what has been learned in this 
two-year project instead will be made available arnd-used^ 
by librarians and aging agencies throughout this country. 



^ . / 

/ 



Following are copies of both the Coordinator's 
Evaluation Form, and the participants Evaluation Fomn. 
Both can be adapted to local conditions and needs • 



I 



Form Used To Evaluate Local Programs 
To be filled out by the Coordinator for Library Services 
to the Elderly. 



Date; 



Location: 



(1) Do pafticipaiv^s have the opportunity to participate 
in decisions, ^^ch as: Yes No j \^ 

programs provided 

^ ! 

time programs^ are given . 

(2) How many persons 60 years and older liave been served 
by the project: 

(3) How many people served have been: 

low income _^ 

black 

(4) What is^ tTie total attendance for the program(s) in 
this service to date including homebound or shut-in 
service? 

I 

(5) How many separate programs have been offered to date? 



(6) In what ways have the program (s) been publicized? 

Yes No 

House to house canvassing ^ 

Number of visits 

TV announcements 

Number of spots 



(continued) 
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Coordinator's questionnaire 
Page 2 

Yes No 

Radio announcements 

Number of spots 

Mail outs 

How many 

Other 



(7) Are there barriers at the site- of the series of 

programs which makes use by older persons difficult? 

« 

(8) How many agency and community resource people have 
been contacted about library services to the elderly? 

(9) Are there any circulation or registration statistics 
available on the 60 or over age group? 

Yes No 

(10) How many people h^ve been contacted for the oral 
history program? 





(11) Have any tapes of programs been made? 

Yes No 



If so^ please list them: 
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Form Used To Evaluate Local Procrrams 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 
Program attended: 
Location : 



(1) How did you hear about this program? 

TV announcement 

Radio announcement 

^ Newspaper announcement 

Notice in the library" 

Told by another person 

(2) Did you feel that this program: 

• Provided useful information 
Provided entertainment 



(3) Could you hear well from where you sat?! 



\ (4) Do you have any suggestions fot topics for discussion 

^ or for future programs? 



----- 

(5) Have you-ufied-^ny other library services such as: 

Bookmobile 
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Checking books out 
Attending film programs 
Calling on the telephone for information 
Attending craft or art exhibits 
Other 

Explain: 
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Program Evaluation 
Page 2 

(6) What other library services did you use while you 
were in the building for the program? 

(7) How do you rate the program? 

Very good 

Good 

Fair \ 

Poor \ 

Comments: \ 



(8) What is the best time of day and week for you to 
attend programs? - \ 

CHECK THE APPROPRIATE ANSWER 

Age: 

45 - 55 65 - 70 75 - 80 

\ - ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

55 - 65 \ 70 - 75 80 and above _^ 

Sex : 

Male Female 
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CHAPTER II 



METHODOLOGY FOR THE USER-NON-U^^R SURVEY 
AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE UP INDEX 



Between 1960 and 1970 the nppulation of Kentucky 
'65 years old and over increasecr by 45,000 persons. 
The total population of the ^ni ted States 65 ye^rs 
and over id expected to cbntinue* to increase to a 
projected 28,842,000 by the year 2000. With increased 
coverage by social security and private pensions, 
fewer people are expected to remain in the labor for^e. 
Even now, nrany retirees have as many as 6 hoiirs a day ' 
to be filled witTi. leTsure activities of their choosing. 
With this/free time in' mind the NRTA/AARP Kentucky 
Library Project, funded mainly by the Office of ' 
Education and administered ^y the Institute of Lif stime 
Leamii^g in Washington, D.C. , ia paking a strong effort 
to enhance the lives of older persons through innovative 
demonstration library programs created especially to fit 
^their needs. * « 

One df the components .used as a basis for improved 
library service is a user non-user survey. (Other 
componentd included a bibliography, a case book of 
present or potential library services to the aged, a 
eoinmunity profile and a library profile.) The survey 
was accomplished by means of A questionmrtte developed 
by the Project's Resetirch Specialist and was administered 
to over 700 persons residing in four communities of 
varying sizes. - 

The questionnaire was expected to elicit baseline 
data concerning differences in such socio-^economic 
characteristics as marital status, living arrangements, 
educational attainments, and sources and amounts of income. 
Areas of activity such as leisure interests, and social 
and' community contacts were analyzed.* Additionally, 
responses regarding attitudes toward the library, and use 
and anticipated use|0f library services were tabulated. 
Selected materials gathered through the questionnaire 
were used to construct the User Potential index (or UP 
Index) to indicate the number of persons among t^a 
respondents ygho might most likely become library users. 



Literature Search and Planning 



Background research on the construction of the 
questionnaire began on November 15, 1972, at which 
time a search of the literature was undertaken*. 
Studies found to be especially helpful were: 

National Survey of Library Services to the ' 
Aaing by Cleveland Public Library , 
Cleveland, Ohio, (December, 1^71) 
prepared by Booz, Alien and Hamilton, 
Manaigement Consultants. 

The Disadvantaged and Library Effectivene ss 
by Clair K. Lipsman • Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1972. 

A Study of Library Services, for the 

— PiBadvantaged"l.n yiff aloy itoc^^ ^ 
and Syracuse by the Center for Field 
Research and School services. Project 
Director: Virgil A. Clift. New York, 
New York State University, June, 1969. 

Baltimore Reaches Out : Library Service to 
the Disadvantaged . Baltimore, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, June, 1967. 

Metropolitan t>ublic Library/users in 

jMaryland y Baltimore - Washington Area 
by Mary Lee Bundy. College Park, 
University of Maryland School of 
Library and Information Services, 

1968. 

i 

Library Survey., by Maurice B.\Line. Melbourne, 
Australia, -Cheshire, 1967. 



♦Details reported in the Phase I Report, June 1973. 
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Construction of the Questionnaire 

Questionnaires were filled out by each respondent 
rather than being completed by an interviewer. 
Consequently, the Icuiguage of the questionnaire had to 
. be couched in terms of the least educi \ many of 
whom had less than a high school educa' ..n,. According 
to the Current Population Reports , only 20.1% of 
persons 65-74 and 15.2% over 75 have completed high 
school*. ^ 

Even a person with a high school education would 
probably have left school at least 45 years ago and 
would be unaccustomed to beinir "tested". Consequently 
every effort was made-*6^ phrase both the questions and 
the instructions in jsimple terms and to assure the 
respondents that there were no "right" or "wrong" 
answers . 



♦ 

Many persons 55 years and over are afflicted with 
physical handicaps such as palsy which renders the 
physical act of writing difficult. In 'virtually every 
case, answers may be indicated* by a check mark as 
opposed to being articulated. A few questions require 
a small amount of writing — for example, questions on 
retirement and preretirement eir^loyment as well as an 
indication of favorite magazines or books. 

A great portion of older persons suffer some 
degree of visual impairment, either through the normal 
consequences of aging or through abnormal conditions 
such as glaucoma or cataract. . Older persons generally 
require a substantially\areater amount of non-glare 
illumination, and in this respect conditions at the 
site of administration a/e not always favorable. The 
questionnaire thqB waj3*<printed in large, easy-to«read, 
orlator type face,\tfith generous inter-item spacing 
which made marking the intended blanks much easier. 

The names ?nd ^^ddresses of respondents were 
desired for. a possible fo] low-up interview. Since 
many persons are reluctant to include such 
identification in a questionnaire, space for this 
information was provided at the bottom of the first 
sheet. If a respondent desired, the lower portion 
of the first page of the questionnaire could be 
remdved and turned in separately from the answers. 



♦Table 1. Years of School Completed by Persons 
14 Years Old and Over by Age, Race, and Sex; 
March, 1972. Current Population Reports , p-20 
Series, No. 243, p. 13. 



The "readers interest list** included in the 
questionnaire was supplied by Frances Coleman^ Director 
of the Library for the Blind and Phsycially Handicapped 
in Frankfort, Kentucky. Since all of the material 
circulated from that library is selected by mail, this 
particular list had been amended over a period of time 
so that it satisfactorily covered the various subject 
categories. 

^ ft 

On December 1, 1972, a preliminary form of the 
questionnaire was presented at the meeting of the 
NRTA/AARP Kentucky Library Project Advisory Committee 
in Louisville. Suggestions and comments from members 
of the Advisory Committee were requested*. 

Pretesting 

40n D e c e mb e r 7t" 197^- ^he^ues tionnaire was 

administered to a group of Donovan schol|irs at the 
University of Kentucky as a pretest, Donovan scholars 
are those persons 60 years o£ age and over who are 
attending the University tuition free in a voluntary 
continuing education program. Most of the group had 
either finished college or had compltsted some college 
education. Additionally, by the ^fe/fact of their 
enrollment in the Donovan program, it^ is evident they 
are aggressively active persons. Jk^ anticipated, the 
discussion session held after the administration of the 
questionnaire elicited a number of valuable suggestions 
regarding format and interpretation. | 

Subsequent Revisions of thb Questionnaire ' 

Three subsequent revisions followed, primarily 
concerned with reducing the length of the questionftai^'re, 
by dropping items not deemed absolutely essential to i 
the project. The section on mobility was re-worded. | 
The section on employment was re-worked to be more i 
easily interpreted and answered. Regretably, two scales 
that would have provided interesting material had tol be 
omitted for the sake of brevity — a 15-item life j 
satisfaction scale and a 10-item attitude toward reading 
scale. The second and subsequent revisions were pr4-*coded 
in the margins to simplify computer coding.** 



*A copy of the Preliminary Draft of the questionnaiire 
dated November 27, 1972, as well^ as Revisions #1, II, 
III and the final revision IV follows immediately in 
the text of this chapter. 

*See coding instructions for questionnaire immediately 
following narrative on page 36. 
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Rationale for the Use of Group Interviews 

Due to necessary economies in both time and 
money, the study plan required that the questionnaires 
be completed through the use Kjf group interviews. The 
rationale for group administration is as follows: 

(1) Reluctant persons may be more inclined to 
cooperate due to group reinforcement. More 
complete coverage may result in comparison 
with mailed questionnaires. 

(2) Variabilities in the interpretation of the 
questions may be reduced since each person 
in the group receives the same explanation 
and fills out the questionnaire in the same 
surroundings. 

(3> Group administ ration reduces the number of 
interviewers needed to be trained which 
may reduce bias which might be injected due 
to the attitude and personality of the 
interviewer toward the respondents. 

(4) Total time involved to collect the data is 
substantially reduced so that all sch^ules 
will be filled out within a relatively short 
span of time. This may reduce the amount of 
error due tp chang3S in responses occurring 
between the time the questionnaires are 
administered and the data are analyzed.. 

(5) The group interview method makes use of 
naturally occurring groups of older persons. 
Since older persons constitute a relatively 
small percentage of the entire population 
{between approximately 8 and 14% in the 
areas included in this study) , this is one 
means of locating them. An effort was made 
to include groups of persons representing 
low, medium and high income levels, various 
levels of educational attainment and groups 
which have various reasons for congregating 
— some because of employment background, 
some for educational, religious or patriotic 
reasons and some who congregate for purely 
social reasons. 

(6) Many of the aged living alone welcome a 
break in daily routine and it is difficult 
for an interviewer in a one-to-one situation 
to make a graceful exit. 

(7) Per schedule cost was greatly reduced. 
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Disadvantages In Using the Group Intervif^W Method 

As. might be anticipated, certain disadvantages 
are also built into this method, namely, 

(1) The easy acceptance or rejection of the 
£[uestionnaire is dependent upon the 
attitude of the person who presides V ':. 
the meeting. Adequate preparation ani 
exploration is essential prior to the 
administration. Unless the officers of 
4 group are fully aware of the breadth 
of the study and the importance of the 
questionnaire to it, cooperation is more 
difficult. Even with such acceptatice, 
it is possible that a member with strong 
leadership qualities in the group can make 

a r ema r k such^y *It*s too long^-^'m not 

filling this out!" or some other negative 
remark which decreases the rapport already 
established. Sometimes this has the 
opposite ef fect->->other8 seem to fill out 
the questionnaire in spite of this person. 

(2) Completion of the questionnaire must always 
compete for time with other activities 
planned by the • group-creating, singing, 
discussing pension difficulties, future 
meetings or parties, etc. Completion 
before the meeting is accompanied by a 
general restlessness especially if a meal 
is planned. If the questionnaire is 
presented fot completion at the very end 

of .the meeting, many members leave atnd 
the coverage is less complete. Many 
older persons do not wish to be out late 
in the evening and are adamant about early * 
adjournment. 

(3) Physical surroundings are sometimes 
incompatible with easy completion. Often 
respondents do not have a table available 
and must ccmplete the questionnaire while 
holding it on their laps. Lighting may not 
be adequate for the needs of older eyes. 

\ 

(4) Completion time is dependent on the general 
educational, level of the gtoup. In groups 
of fairly high educational level, the 
completion of the questionnaire takes between 
10 and 15 minutes. In qxoyxps with a lower 
average education, the amount of explanation 
required is increased, completion time is 
increased and many fail to complete the 
final pages. 
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(5) If there are some in the group who read 
much slowly than others, conversation by 
those already finished or the continuation 
of the meeting makes concentration difficult. 
The ones who are slow to complete the 
questionnaire. are the very ones who do not 
tolerate distractions well and they tend not to 
complete the latter pages. 

(6) . At the time the questionnaire is turned in, 

there is no way to check to see if it is 
completely filled out. 

(7) Certain extraneous persons are often included 
— visitors from another area, younger persons 
who are members, etc. These may be weeded out, 
however • 

(8) In raal4 com muniti es many - per so n s be l o nged^ to 
several of the groups which may be contacted. 
Those who have already completed a questionnaire 
must wait for others to finish. 

(9) Meetings tend to be scheduled either during 
the first quarter oj: the last quarter of the 
month. Consequently, several groups in a 
community might meet the same night. As a 
result, a month's wait might be necessary 
before another group could be contacted. 

(10) Groups in some communities are not so age- 
segregated as in other communities. 
Consequently, relatively more "extraneous" 
questionnaires are included. 

Administration of the Questionnaire 

Participants in the study are included by age 
and status in the labor force. Persons over the age 
65 are included, irrespective of their status in the 
labor force. Persons younger than 65 are included 
if they say they are "retired." 

The questionnaire was administered to 701 persons 
in the service areas of four Kentucky libraries: 

The Perry County Public library in Hazard, 
Kentucky, with a population of 5,459, of 
which 11.4% are over 65; 

The Pulaski County Public Library in Somerset, 
Kentucky, with a population of 10,436, of 
which 14.2% are over 65; 
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The Lexington Public Library in Lexington, 
Kentucky, a city of 108,137 persons, 
wxl^ a 8.1% over 65; and 

The Louisville Free Pyblic Library in 

Louisville, Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
with a population of 361,471, 12.3% of 
which are oVer 65. 

Forty-six questionnaires were filled out by 
persons in Perry County. Respondents belonged to^a * 
senior citizens* group, a womens professional groifi, 
an art group, a music appreciation group or were 
interested individuals. 

One hundred nineteen questionnaires were filled, 
out by persons in Pulaski County. Respondents belonged 
tO- one of si x different^ groups; a woman's groi^ based- 
on patriotism, a retired railroad employees* group, a 
senior citizens* club, a literary group, a music 
appreciation group, and a class especially for old<er 
persons sponsored by the community college. 

Two hundred seventy-nine persons billed out 
questionnaires in Fayette County. Respondents belonged 
to one^f eight groups: a homemakers* group, a retired' 
teachers* group, a senior citizens* club, two groups 
residing in high ris^s especially .for the elderly, a 
social group sponsored by a churclji, a group belonging 
to the American Association of Retired Persons, and a 
group composed of retired federal employees. 

TWO hundred fifty-seven persons filled out 
questionnaires in Jefferson County. Respondents belonged 
to one of nine different groups: a retired teachers' 
group (RTA) , groups from three senior citizens* social 
clubs, a group of retired union members, two special 
interest groups (poetry and crafts) from a senior 
citizens* housing complex, members of an area council 
and a nimiber of individuals from a low income housing 
complex. Groups were chosen by drawing them from a 
list of 69 senior citizens organizations. The objective 
was to get a broad and representative sample of these 
groups. On the basis of the information available at 
that time, religious groups and those based on pre- 
retirement employment were designated as special 
clusters prior to the final sampling stage. Nine groups, 
or 13% were included « 
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Analysis of Data 

Questionnaires woire computer coded according, 
to the Coding Sheets which may be found at the end 
of this chapter. The yniversity of Kentucky's IBM 
360 was used to run the following programs: 
"dodebook" and Statistical Package for the Social 
Scienceis (SPSS) "Crosstabs" and "Fastabs," 

In order to determine the validity of the 
ten-item library attitude scale, the combined cases 
for the four library si^s were subjected to Guttman 
Scale Analysis. A perfect scale would be one in which 
items would range along a continuum from most 
favorable to least favoral^le. If any particular 
question w^re answered favorably, all previous 
questions would have been answered favorably. ^ 
Logically, then, any particular score on the scale 
wo u l d in d i c a t e wMch of %he questiims w e r e answ e r ed 
favorably. Such a perfect scale is rarely attainable. 
The coefficient or reproducibility is a measure which 
describe? the degree to ^ich a particular set of 
items approaches a perfect scale. This is accomplished 
by means of computing the difference between the 
expected answers (presuming the scale to be perfect) 
and the obtained distribution of answers. (Generally 
speaking, a coefficient of reproducibility of .-90 
or higher is considered an accept2d3le. level for. a 
valid scale. In other words, 90% of the time a 
respondent's scale score would predict his response 
pattern, or no more than 10% of the total nimiber of 
responses would be "errors" or non-anticipated 
responses. 

Six hundred eighty-eight persons emswered the 
library attitude scale which totaled 6,880 answers. 
Seven hundred eighty-eight "errors" occurred, which 
resulted in a coefficient of reproducibility of 
•886. In other words, 88.6% of the time a respondent's 
scale score was a predict^or of his response pattern. 

The coefficient of scalability varies from 0 to 
1 and should be above . 60 if a scale is to be 

considered unidimensional and cumulative. The 

coefficient of scalability generated from the 
combined bases is .70. 

Thus it would^ appear that the library attitXide 
scale is an acceptable scale £uid that it is 
unidimensional az^d cumulative. This was a highly 
encouraging, objective result for the project team. 
It is indicative of the .validity of the NRTA/AARP 
research consultary's insight into this particular 
research problem, 'and further suggests justification 
for additional research and Analysis. 



THE UP INDEX T 



In an effort to predict the number of persons 
contacted who might most readily become library 
users, a 7-item index (hereinafter referred to as 
the User Potential or UP Index) has been constructed. 
It is assumed that the greater the cumulative score 
on the UP Index, the more likely it is that the 
person with such a score would become a library user. 
Those having scores in the middle ranges would be 
more likely to be infrequent jUsers of the library 
services. Interpretation is complicated somewhat 
by non-responses to the library-oriented questions. 
However, it is assumed that /this failure to answer 
indicates a lack of interest or lack of understanding 
and such answers are given i^n accordingly low score. 

If a respondent lacked the necessary e<iuc<Ert'xon 
to use the library, if he yere highly alienated, if 
he neither read books nor /enjoyed reading, and if he 
had never, up to this poiht in his life, used the 
library, it is highly unlikely that he would begin 
to use the library arter retirement. However, if he 
had the necessary educal/ion and liked reading books, 
if he had used the library even very infrequently, it 
is more likely that he might establish the habit of 
nisi nq the library (especially if programs were 
especially chosen to fit his needs and interests) . 
Alternatively, if he enjoyed reading, had never used 
the library but had £^ negative attitude' to the 
library, the solution might be an attempt to increase 
community appreciation and awareness of the services 
the library can provide. 

The UP Index consists of the following components: 
(1> Highest level of education 

(2) Subjective £^ttitude to happiness 

(3) Alienation Score 

( 4 ) Enjoyment of Re ad ing ~ : 

(5) Book Reading 

(6) Former Library Use 

(7) Library attitude score 
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Each of the above components is believed to 
contribute to the likelihood of library use. The 
crossjtabulation of library use with education 
shows! that the greatest increase in library usage 
occurs in conjunction with some college education*. / 
Consequently, college education and graduate education' 
are weighted somewhat more heavily than elementary or 
high school education. With regard to the subjective 
attitude to happiness, it is felt that new or renewed 
experiences would be more likely to be acceptable if 
a person were generally happy with his situation. If 
a persons has a low alienation score,. his orientation 
would more likely be outward and library use might 
therefore be of more value to him in expanding his 
outlook and explaining his problems. Obviously, if 
a person just does not enjoy reading, he would not 
be very likely to use the library. Interesting 

. enough, -though^^jwith the- advent of audio^^wal 

equipment, persons vrtio are not necessarily ''readers** 
may be able to be informed and entertained through ^ 
library programs in ways that were not heretofore 
possible. Since roost people do not go to the lib^rary 
to read newspapers or magazines, the most likely 
candidates for library use would be book readers. 
Since learning to use the library does take seme 
effoi^t on the part of the patron to use the library 
effectively, it is telt that if such library use 
were not an entirely new experience, there would be 
less resistance to using the library. After all, 
it may be difficult to start something entirely 
new after retirement*. Finally, how a person feels 
about the library and its services would have some 
bearing on whether or not it were used. The 
potential patron may have had unpleasant experiences 
in this earlier years when he tried to use the library. 
Libraries have changed in attitude and improved and 
expanded services in the last twenty years or so 
and are now (generally speaking) more service and 
less custodial oriented places. Initial reluctance 
might have to be overcome by some kind of orientation 
in the. use of the library and an assurance of a 
friendly and helpful welcgme of the older patron 
by the library staff. 



* Suggests relating to latest NRTA/AARP profile 
of Association membership, ''as well as any long- 
range (5-10 year) projection of education level 
of Association membership. 

* This reflects a generalized attitude toward aging. 
It may have limited validity if an authoritative 
analaysis of the facts were available, as many of 

Q us, including the Project Director, believes might 



..1*^ following table indicates scoring used in 
the UP Index together with the locations of the 

l^""^^ ^"J** revisions of the questionnaire. 
(Refer to Poms 3 and 4 of the questionnaire at the 
end of this chapter) . / 
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Question 
No. Rev. #4 

5 



18 



19 (A-E) 



30 



33 



36 



38 (1«10) 



SCORING FOR UP INDEX 

Question Subject 
No. Rev. #3 

HIGHEST LEVEL 
OP EDUCATION 

El^entary 
Any high school 
Any college 
Graduate School 

21* HAPPY 

On old Questionnaire, 
if fairly happy or 
very happy 
Happy or very'liappy 



Score 



0 
1 
3 
4 



1 
1 



22(1^-5) ALIENATION SCORE (SCC^RE) 

Note: old Questionnaires 
are coded in of^osite 
direction. 

If score is 0, 1, or 2 0 
If score is 3, 4, or 5 1 

33(1-10) ENJOY Reading 

Note: On old 
Questionnaire if 
score is 5 or 

more, code 2 
If yes, 2 
39 READ BOOKS 

If yes 1 

i 

4S FORMER LIBRARY USER 
Never (if not 

answered, code 0 
if checked, code) -2 
Count one for 
^ each check 

49(1-10) LIBRARY ATTITUDE 
SCORE (SCORE 2) 

If score is 0 to 3 0 
If score is 4, 5, 6 or 7 1 
If score is 8, 9, or 10 2 



Numbers in this column refer to old Questionnaire 



Maximum 
Value 



A cross-tabulation of seo^s of individuals 
on the UP Index with library use resulted in th€ 
following table: 



\ 
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Of those with high scores (between 12 and 
15) 44% are users, 22% aire infrequent users and 
34% are non-users. 



Of those with intermediate scored (between 
8 and 11), 30.1% are users, 18% are infrequent 
users and 51.9^ are non-users. Of those persons 
scoring below 7 on the UP Index, 8.3% iare users, 
6.4% are inrrequent users while 85.3% are non-users. 
Thus it can i:>e seen that high scores appear to be 
associated wit^* library r -m^rj^ ^ int e rmediat e— g c oiceg — 
w^h use and infrequent use, and low scores primarily 
\g^h non-use. 

When determining a realistic target group for 
increase in library services, generally speakina . 
the older population who might use the library v 
be reduced by: ' 

(1) those over 75 years of age since their 
level of activity may be sharply it^ftduced 

(2) those who have less than an ^ade 
education 



(3) those who are afflicted with the physical 
Handicaps or chronic conditions which 
result in a number of days of restricted 

J activity 

(4) those who are institutionalized 

X (5) those who are unable to get to the 
\ library due to lack of transportation 

Given, these restrictive conditions, the total 
number of older persons in any^&^rvice area could 
not be consider€vd potential library users. None- 
theless, som6 persons in categories (3), {4} , and 
(5) miLy still become 3 ibrary patrons throughu the 
medium of specTialized outreach programs . ' 

It is anticipated that it would be easier to 
motivate persons with high and intermediate scores 
who are non-users to become usjers of library service". 
These would- include the 51 persons with scores 
between 12 and 15 ?ind the 98 persons with^scorgs 
between 8 and 11. It is furthe red, anticip ated that 
"ttmight be easier to induce those infrequent users 
with intermediate and high scores to use the libtary 
more frequently* Thus thpre would be 194 "potentials" 
in the non-user, category and 67 in the infrequent 
user category. 
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Accordingly, a maximum realistic target group 
for these responden-ts would be between 84 and 
216 people. If success of the program is 
judged only by the percentage of total 
respondents they attract, a danger exists that 
the resEPffl* might be considered "unsuccessful* 



considerM5ie proportion of the "potentials". 
If we further consider that not all "potentials"" 
would become library users under even the most 

propitious circumstances, and if we consider 

that only about one-fourth of the respondents 

are library users, additional programs might be 

considered su^essful if approximately 21 to 

54 persons refunded to the particular program. 

Consequently, judgment of program success should 

be cautiously interpreted in light of the attributes 

of these respondents. * 




have attracted a 
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CODING INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
' QUESTIONNAIM^ ENTITLED 
"LEISURE ACTIVITIES OP OLDER PERSONS IN KENTUCKY* 



Column No, Code Question No, Content 



/ 
/ 



City 
S om e r se t 



2 Hazard 

3 Lexing\.0]^ 



4 Loui8vil).e 

2,3/4 001-999 Schedule; Number 

5 Subgroup 

SOMERSET 

1 Women's jpatriotic 

group 

2 Retired railroad 

employees 

3 Senior citizens 

club 

.4 Literary club 

5 Music appreciation 

cl\2b 

6 Community college 

class 

HAZARD 

1 Senior citizens 

club 

2 Professional women's 

club 

3 Art group 

4 Munic appreciation 

club 

5 Individuals 

•LEXINGTON 

1 * Homemaker^ group 

2 Retired teachers (RTA) 

3 Retired persons group 

4 Senior citizens 

5 High rise for the 

elderly 

6 Retired federal 

employees 

7 Church sponsored 

social club 

8 High rise for 

elderly 



ERLC 
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Column No> Code Question No. Content 

5 Subgroup (cont.) 

LOUISVILLE 

1 Retired teachers 

2 Church sponsored 

social club 

3 OT Club 

* Senior citizens 




-dub- 



5^ Senior citizens 

club 

6 Craft group - 

J high rise 
for elderly 
' ' Area council 

8 Poetry group - 

high rise 
for elderly 

9 High rise for 

low inccme 
elderly 

Ql Sex 

Male 
Female 

Not answered 

\ \ Q2 • Race 

Black 
White 
Other 

Not answered 

8 Q3 How old were you 

on your last 
birthday? 

1 Under 55 

2 55-64 

3 65-69 

4 70 - 74 , 
5o 75 - 79 

6 Over 80 

^ Not answered 

^ Q4 What is your 

marital status 
now? 

1 Never married 
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^ Married 

3 Separated 

4 Divorced 

5 Widowed 

^ Not answered 



Column * Question ♦ Code Content 

10-11 (Q-5) Education -^(Please put 

a circle around the 
highest year you 
finished) 
Elementary 

11 One year elementary 

12 Two years elementary 
Three years elementaiy ^ 



, 14> Four years elementary 

15 Five years^elementa]:y 

16 Six years elementary 

17 Seven years elementary 

18 Eight years elementary 

High School 

21 One year high school 

22 Two years high school 

23 Three years high school 

24 Four years high school 

College 

31 One year college 

32 Two years college 

33 Three years college 

34 ^ Four years college 

Graduate School ^ 
41 One year 

^ 42 Two years 

^ 43 * Three years 

44 Four years 

9 N.A. . 

12 (Q-6) Household Ccmiposition 

1 Respondent only (one 

person living alone) 

2 Respondent & spouse only 

3 Respondent (with or with 

out spouse) living with 
children or other 
relatives 

4 Respondent (with or with 

out spouse) living with 
unrelated individuals 
9 N.A. 



^ (l-*7) W o uld y o u c o n Bitier your 
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health to be: 


4 


Excellent 


3 


Good 


2 


Fair 


1 


Poor 


9 


N.A. 
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Column ♦ Question ♦ Code Content 



14 (Q-fr) 



1 



2 



3 
4 
9 



15 (Q-9) 



1 
2 
3 
4 
9 

1'6 (Q-10) 

1 

2 



17 (Q-11) 

1 
2 
3 
4 



18 (Q-12) 

1 
2 
3 
4 
9 



Please check one of the 
following which seems to 
fit you best. 

I cannot get around 
(or keep house) at 
all now because of 
my health. 

I have to limit some 
of the work or things 
that I do.. 
I am not limited in 
most of my activities. 
I am not limited in 
any of my activities. 
N.A. 

NOTE: If more than one . 
answer is checked, code 
* for the most active. 

Within the last tvo\ 
ye^ri have you had your 
eyes checked by;* * 

A doctor 
A nurse 
At a clinic 
Not checked 
N.A. 

Do you wear glasses when 
you read? 

Yes 

No 

N.A. 

Are you being treated 
for: 

Glaucoma — 

Cataracts 
Neither 
N.A. 

NOTE: If they checked 
two, code for bus or 
taxi if marked, then 
code highest. 

When you need to do 
errands, or go to 
social gatherings, do 
you usually : 
WaTiT 

Tak& a bus or taxi 
Drive your own car 
^ Have someone else drive 
N.A. 
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Column ♦ Question # 



Code Content 



19 (Q-13) Do you own a car? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

9 N.A. 

20 (Q-14) Do you have a telephone? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

9 N.A. ' 

21 (Q-15) When was the last time you 

visited in person or on 
* the telephone with either a 

friend or relative? 

1 Just today 

2 During the last week 

3 Over a month a^o 
9 N.A. 

22 (Q-16) About how many meetings did 

you attend last month? 

1 None 

2 1-3 meetings 

3 4-6 meetings 

4 7-10 meetings 

5 More than 10 
9 N.A. 

23 (Q-17) Did you vote in the last 

national election? 

1 Yes 
/ 2 No 

3 N.A. 

24 (Q-18) In general, how happy 

would you say you are? 

4 Very happy 

3 Fairly happy 

2 Not happy 
1 Don*t know 
9 N.A. 

25 (Q-19) In order to get ahead in 

the world today you are 
almost forced to do some 
things that are not right. 

0 Agree 

1 Disagree 
9 N.A. 

26 (Q-20) I am not much interested in 

the tv programs., movies -oi" 
magazines that most people 
seem to like. 

0 Agree 

1 Disagree 
9 N.A. 



Column ♦ 
27 



28 



Question ♦ 
(A-19C) 



(Q-19D) 



Code Content 



29 



(Q-19E) 



30-31 



32-33 



34 



(Q-20) 

(Q20-1-A) 
(Q20-1-B) 



(Q20-2-A) 
(Q20-2-B) 
(Q20-2-C) 



(Q20-2-A2) 



0 
1 
9 



0 
1 
9 



0 
1 
9 



11 
12 
99 

21 
22 
23 
99 



I often feel lonely. 
Agree 
Disagree 
N.A. 

There is not much I can do 
about most of the important 
problems we face today. 

Agree 

Disagree 

N.A. 

Things have become so 
complicated in the world 
today that I really don't 
understand what is goin^ on% 

Agree 

Disagree 

N.A. 

NOTE: If no answer, code 0 
as positive responses are 
the ones being counted. 

At the present time, do you 
work for wages or salary? 
Part time 

Pull time • 
N.A. 

Retired 

Looking for work 
I have never worked 
N.A. 

What kind of work did you 
usually do before retirement? 
White collar workers, 
professional, technical 
and kindred workers 
Managers & administration 
except farms 
Sales workers 

Clerical & kindred workers 
Blue collar workers 
Craftsmen & kindred 
workers 

Operatives, except 

Transport equipment 
^ operatives 

Laborers, except farm 
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Column ♦ Question ♦ Code Content 




Farm workers 

Farmers & farm managers 
Farm laborers & farm 
foremen 
Service workers 

Service workers, except 
private household 
Private household 
workers* 



35-36 (Q20-2-B) \ How long did you work at 

^ this job? 

years 
99 . \N.A. 

37 (Q-22) Retirement has been better 

than I expected, about the 
same as I expected, or ^ 
worse than I expected. 
3 Better 
2 About the same 

1 Wbrse 

9 N.A. ^ 

38-50 (Q-23) If an item is checked code 

1, otherwise code "0" > 
ChecK sources of income, 19 

38 Social Security 

39 Old aoe assistance 

'40 Withdrawals from savings 

etc. 

41 State or federal govt. 

pension 

42 Private or c<xnpany pension 

43 Railroad pension 

44 Govt, payment because of 

some injury 

45- Any othe govt, assistance 

at all 

46 Interest from investment 

or rent 

47 Relatives 

48 A job 

49 9 Failed to answer whole 

section 

0 If any answers checked 

above 

*NOTE: If further detail is required, refer to List A, ^ 
Oc cu p a tional Cla ssifi cation f o r Total an d White iteles-srs-^TT— 
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Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, 1970, Subject 
Reports, Final Report PC (2) 8B, Earnings by Occupation and 
Education, U.S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1973, 
p. IX and X attached. 
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Colmnn ♦ Question ♦ Code 



Content 



50 



(Q-24) 



51 



(Q-25) 



52 



(Q-26) 



1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
9 



3 
2 
1 
9 



3 
2 



About how much is your 
monthly income? 
Less than $200 
Over $200 but less than 
$500 

Over $500 but less than 
$750 . 

Over $750 but less than 

$1,000 
Over $1,000 
N.A. 

Would you say you are 
satisfied or dissatisfied 
with your housing situation? 
Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
Don't know 
N.A. 

Would you say you are 
satisfied or dissatisfied 
with your household income? 
Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 







1 


Don't knew 






9 


N.A. 


53 


(Q-27) 




How much spare time do you 








have in a day to do some- 








thing you want to do? 






1 


None 






2 


Less than one hour 






3 


1-2 hours 






4 


3r6 hours 






5 


Over 6 hours 






9 


N.A. 


54 


(Q28A) 




Do you watch tv? 




I 


1 


Yes 






2 


No 




\ 


9 


N.A. 


55 


(Q28B) 




How many hours? 






1 


1-2 






2 


3-5 






3 


Over 6 




1 " 


9 


N.A. 


56 


(Q-29) 




Do you listen to radio? 






. 1 


Yes 






2 


No 






9 


N.A. 
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Column * Question # 



Code Content 



57 '(Q-30) 



\ 
1 
9 

58 (Q-31) 

2 
1 
9 

59 (Q-32) 

2 
1 
9 

60 (Q-33) 

2 
1 
9 

61 (Q35-10) 

1 
0 

62 (36-1) 



1 
0 

63 (Q36-2) . 

1 
0 

64 (Q36-3) 

0 
1 

65 (Q36-4) 

0 
1 

66 (Q36-5) 

0 
1 



NOTE: On old questionnaire 
if more I's than zeros, 

^. code 2; if more zeros t^han 
1*8/ code 1. 

Do you enjoy reading? 
Yes 
No 
N.A. 

Do you read a newspaper 
nearly every day? 
Yes 
No 
N.A. 

Do you read magazines? 
Yes 
No 
N.A. 

Do you read books? 
Yes 
No 
N.A. 

Spend time at library. 
If checked 
If not tshecked 

Was there ever a time in 
your life when you used 
the library quite a lot? 
Never 
If checked 
If not checked 
'I 

In elementaty school (Gr 1) 
If not checked 
If checked 

In high school 
If not checked 
If checked 

In college 

If not checked 
If checked 

As an adult 
If not checked 
If checked 



Colvrnm # Question 
67 



68 
69 



70 (Q38-3) 0 1 

71 (Q38-4) 1 0 

7!^ ' (Q38-5) 0 1 

\ 

73 ^ (38-6) 1 0 

74 (Q38-7) 1 0 

75 (Q38-8) 0 1 

76 (038-9) 0 1 

77 (Q38-10) 1 0 



Content 



The library is mostly for 
students. 

The library provides a 
valuable service to the 
ccmmunity • 

If a person cannot read 
well, there is no ,use 
going to the library. 

Librarians can suggest good 
books for a person to read. 

Librarians will help a per- 
son find what he is looking 
for if he asks for help. 

It is too hard to find what 
you want in the library. \ 

The library is a place 
where you can only whisper 
not talk out loud. 

The library has programs to 
help people. 



(Q~37) 



When was the last time you 
went to the library? 

1 Don't know 

2 Never 

3 Over 6 months ago 

4 Within the last. 6 months 

5 Within the last month 

6 Within the last week 
9 N.A. 



(Q38-1)AGREE-DISAGREE 

The library is a pleasant 
place to spertd a few hours 



(038-2) 0 



0 
1 



Librarians care more about 
books than they care about 
people 



NOTE: If a part is not 
* ^ ^answered, code "0", as 

this is co ded t o indicate 
positive attitudes to 
library and librarian^. 
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LIST A. OCCUPATION CLASSIFICATION 
(125 ITEMS) FOR TOTAL AND 
WHITE MALES PRESENTED IN TABLE 1 

/ 

I * ^ 

professional r Technical and Kindred Workers 

Accountants 

Clergymen 

Computer specialists 

Engineers: includes dhmical, industrial, 
metallurgical and materials, mining, and 
petroleum engineers, not shown separately. 
Aeronautical and astronautical ( 
Civil \^ 
Electrical and electronic 
Mechanical 
Sales 
Lawyers; and judges 

Life and physical scientists: ' includes atmospheric 
and space and marine scientists, not shown 
separately. 

Agricultural scientists 
Biological scientists > 
Cher is ts 
Geologists 
9 Physicists and astronraciers 
Mathematical specialists 

Actuaries and statisticians 
Mathematicians 
Operations and system researchers and analysts 
Physicians, dentists, and related practitioners; 
> includes chiropractor f, optometrists, 
pharmacists, podiatrists, and veterinari£uis, 
not shown separately. 
Dentists ^ 

Physicians, medical and osteopathic 
Health technologists and technicians: includes 
health record technologists and technicians 
and therapy assistants, not shown separately. 
Clinical lab»6ratory technologists 

and technicians 
Dental hygienists 

Radiologic technologists and technicians 
Social scientists: includes political scientists 
^ and urban and regional planners, not shown 
separately. 

Economists 

Psychologists 

Sociologists 
Social and recreation workers 
Teachers, college and university 
Elementary schooT teachers " 
Secondary school teachers 

Engineering and science technicia .s: includes 
agricultural, biological, and mv^chanical^ ^. 
engineering technicians; 'and surveyors, not 
shown separately 
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Draftsmen 

Electrical and electronic engineering 

technicians 
Indust^al engineering technicians 
Mathematical technicians . - 
Technicians^ except health and engineering; 
includes embalmers and numerical control 
tool yprogrammers ^ not shown separately. 
X Airplane pilots 
' Air traffic controllers 

Radio operators 
Writei.s^ artists^ and entertainers: includes 
actors^ athletes, authors, dancers, painters 
and sculptors, photograph-^ 's and public 
relations men and p*ublicicy iters, not • 
shown separately. 
Designers 

Editors and reporters 

Musicians and composers 

Radio and television annou* ^ers 
All other professional, techr\-: and kindred- 
workers; includes architec>, - ^ ^ arm management 
advisors; foresters and conservationists; home 
management advijsors^ librarians: archivists ind 
curators; personnel and labo^ relations workers; 
nurses, dietitians, and therapists; religious 
workers, n.e.c. ;• adult education teachers; pre- 
kindergarten teachers; teachers, except colleofi. 
« and university, n.e.c; vocational and educational 
counselors; and research workers, not specified. ' 

Managers and Administrators, Except Farm 

jank officers and financial managers 

Buyers, wholesale and retail^ trade 

Inspectors, except construction; public 
.administration / 

Officials and a^dministrators, public 
administration, n.e.c. 

Purchasing agents and buyers, n.e.c. 

Restaurant, cafeteria and bar managers 

Sales managers and* department head, retail trade 

Sales managers, except retail trade 

School administrators, col liege 

School administrators, elementary and secondary 

Managers and administrators, n.e.c. 

All other managers- and administrators, except 
farm: includes assessors , controllers , and 
treasurers in local public administration; 
buyers and shippers of fann products; credit 
men; funeral directors; health administrators; 
construction inspectors in public administration; 
building managers and superintendents; office 
managers and superintendents; office managers, 
n.e.c; ship of ficers, pilots, an^ pursers; 
superintendents; and ^railroad conductors. 
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Sales workers 

• i 

* 

Demonstrators, hucksters and peddl.ers 
Insarance ^g e nt Sr^ 4>goker^ ^and underwriters 
Real estate agents and brokers 
Salesmen and sales clerks , retail trade 
Salesmen and sales clerks, n.e.c. 
All other sales workers; includes advertising 
agents and salesmen; auctioneers; jiewsboys; 
^ and stock and bond s'alesmen. 

Clericc^l ar>d Kindred Workers 

Bank tellers 

Bookke^epers ^ 
Cashiers 

Mail carriers, post office 
Payroll and timekeeping clerks 
Postal clerks 

Shipping and receiving clerks 

All other clerical and kindred workers; includes 
billing clerks; ' social we^are clerical 
^ assistants; clerical sup^visors, n.e.c. ; bill 

and account^ collectors; counter clerks, except \ 
food; vehicle dispatchers and starters; eniunerators ^ 
and interviewers; estimators and Investigators, 
n.e.c; expediters and production controllers; 
file clerks; insurance adjustors, examiners, and 
investigators; library attendants and assistants, 
mail handlers, except post office; messengers 
and office bt^ys; meter readers, utilities; office 
machine operators; proofreaders; real estate 
appraisers; receptionists; sebretaries; statistical 
clerks, stenographers; ap^Sk clerksand storekeepers; 
. teachers aides, except school monitors; telegraph 
messengers and operators;/ telephone operators; 
ticke't, station, and express agents; typists; 
wf'ighers; and miscellaneous and not spedificed 
clerical workers. 

3.) Craftsman and Kindred Workers 

Brick masons and stone masons 



Carpenters* 
\ Cement and concrete finishers 

Compositors and typesetters 
Electricians 
Foreman, n.e.c. 
Job and die setters, metal 
Linemen and servicemen, telephone and power 
Locomotive engineers 
Machinists 

* Mechanics and repairmen: includes mechanics and 
repairmen of: / air conditioning, heating and 
' refrigeration/ data processing machines; farm 
• implements; heavy equipment; housel^old appliances; 
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looms; office m^hines; and railroad cars, no^t shown 
^ separately. ' 
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Aircraft 

Automobile 

fiadio cuid te levision 

>i^iters, construc tion and maintenance 
Pl^a^terers 

Plumbers and pipe fitters 
Pressmen and plate printers, printing 
Sheetmetal workers and tinsmiths 
Tool and die jnakers 

Other construction craftsmen: includes excavating, / 
grading, and road machine operators; floor 
layers; paperhangers; roofers and i^laters; 
structural metal craftsmen; and tile setters. v 
Other metal craftsmen: includes blacksmiths; 
boilermakers; forgemen and hammermen; he; 
treaters, annealers, and temperers; mill ^ .ghts; ' 
metal molders, pattern and model makers; metal 
rollers and finishers; and shipfitters. 
All other craftsmen; includes bookbinders; electro-- 

typers; and photoengravers and lithographers. 
All other craftsmen and kindred workers; includes 
autcmobile accessories installers; bakers; - 
cabinetmakers and carpet installers; cranemen, 
derrickmen, and hoistmen; decorators and window 
dressers; dental laboratory technicians; engravers:, 
except photoengravers; furniture and wood finishers; 
furr^rs; glaziers; log and lumber inspectors; 
scalel^s, and graders; inspectors, n.e.c; jewelers 
and watbl^makers; locomotive firemen; grain, flour, 
and feed irti^llers;- motion picture projectionists; 
opticians, and lens grinders and polishers; piano 
and organ tuners, and' repairmen; power station* 
operators; shoe repairmen; sign painters; and 
lettereifs; stationary engineers; stone cutters 
and stonex carvers; tailors; upholsterers; and 
craftsmen ^and kindred workers, n.e.c. 



asbestos and in sula tio n workers ; assemblers ; 
blasters and powdermen; bottling and canning 
operatives; surveying chainmen, rodmen, and 
axmen; manufacturing" checkers, examiners , and 
inspectors; clothing Nlroners and pressers; 
cutting operatives, n.\.c.; dressmakers and 
seamstresses, except factory; earth sanders, 
and buffers ; furnacemen ,\smeltermen , and 
pourers; garage workers an^ gas station 
attendants; manuf atrturing graders and sorters 
produce graders and packers ,\ except factory 
and farm; metal heaters; laundry and dry 
cleaning operatives, n.e.c; meat cutters, 
butchers, and meat wrappers; retail trade; 
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metal ^l^tters; milliners; mixing operatives; 
oilers anfl greasers^ except autcj packers and 
wrappe^a^ except meat and produce; painters, 
manufactured articles; photographic process 
workers; precision machine operatives; punch 
and stamping press operatives; riveters and 
* fasteners; sailors and deckhands; sawyers; 
sewers and stitchers; shoemaking machine 
^operatives; solderes; stationary fircanen; 
textile operatives; welders and Tlame cutters; 
winding operatives, n.e.c; and miscellaneous 
and not specified operatives. 

Transport Equipment Operatives 

Bus drivers 

Taxicab drivers and chauffeur^s 
Truck drivers 

All other transport equipment operatives: includes 
boatmen and oanalmen; urban rail transit 
conductors and motormen; deliverymen and route- 
men; railroad brakemen and switchmen. * 

LaboreiTs, Except, Farm 

Includes animal caretakers, except farm; 

carpenters' helpers; construction laborers; 
f ishermeh and oystermen; freight and material 
handlers ;\ garbage collectors; gardeners and 
groundsk^pers, except farm; longshoremen j 
and stevedores; lumbermen, raftsmen, and 
woodchoppers ; stock handlers; teamsters; 
vehicle washers and equipment cleaners; 
warehousemen, n.e.c; and miscellaneous and 
not specified laborers. 

2) Farmers and Farm Managers 

Farm Laborers and Farm Forpjnen 

Farm laborers, wage workers 
All other farm laborers and farm foremen: 
includes farm foremen; farm laborers, 
unpaid family workers; and farm service 
laborers , se 1 f -employed . 

1) Service Workers, Except l>rivate Household 

Barbers 

Protective service workers: includes crossing 
guards and bridge tenders; guards and watchmen; 
marshals and constables; and sheriffs and 
bailiffs, not shown separately. 

• Firemen, fire protection 

Policemen and detectives 

All other service workers, except private household: 



includes chambermaids and maids; cleaners 
and charwomen; janitors and sextons; 
bartenders; busboys; cooks, d;Lshwashers; 
food counter and fountain workers; waiters; 
food workers, n.e.c. ; dental assistants; 
health trainees; lay midwives; nursing aides, 
orderlies and attendants; practical nurses; 
airline stewardesses; attendants, recreation, 
amusement, and personal service, n.e.c; 
baggage porters and bell-hops; boarding and 
lodginghouse keepers; bootblacks; child care 
vK>rkers; elevator operators; hairdressers ^ 
and cosmetologists; housekeepers; school 
monitors; recreation and amusement ushers; 
and welfare service aides. 

Private Household Workers 

Includes child care workers; cooks; housekeepers; 
laundresses; and maids and servants. 



i 
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CODING INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
QUESTIONNAIRE ENTITLED 
"LEISURE ACTIVITIES OF OLDER PERSONS IN KENTUCKY" 

CODE A 



Column No, Question No. Content Code 

1-5 Same Coding as on Card 1. 

6 Card number A 

7 33a Do you read books? Yes 2 

No 1 



In question 33b through 33z and 35(lf through 35 (16 , ) 
code 1 if the item is checked^ code 0 if the ^ item 
is not checked. 

If checked Not checked * 



8 33b Adventure 1 o 

9 33c Historical fiction 1 0 

10 33d Romance 1 o 

11 3 3e Westerns 1 o 

12 33f Mysteries 1 o. 

13 33g Short stories 1 0 

14 33h Science fiction 1 0 

15 . 33j Animal stories 1 o 

16 33k Humor 1 o 

17 33m Biography 1 o 

18 33n History 1 o 

19 33o Travel 1 o 

20 33p Current affairs 1 o 

21 33q Religion 1 0 

22 33r Business 1 p 

23 33s Homemaking 1 o 

24 33t Philosophy 1 o 

25 33u Science 1 0 

26 33v Nature 1 o 

27 33w Art ^1 0 

28 33x Plays 1 o " 

29 33y Poetry 1 o 

30 33z About music 1 0 

"3^^~ : — Miirl — rard Work or I o 

gardening 

32 35(2) Take a vacation 1 0 

trip 

33 35(3) Go driving fpr 1 0 

pleasure 

34 35(4) Go to the movies 1 0 

35 35(5) Go to plays or 

concerts 1 0 

36 35(6) Participate in any 

kind of sports 1 0 
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Card A (Cont. ) 



Code 



Column No. Question No. 



Content 



If Cked. If Not Cked. 



37 
38 
39 

40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 



35(7) Belong to a singing group 
35(8) Play a musical instrument 
35(9) Attend sporting events such 

as basketball, etc. 
35(10) Spend tima at the library 
35(11) Play cardr or other games 

such as monopoly 
35(12) Work jigsaw puzzles 
35(13) Play bingo 

35(14) Any kind of sewing, needle- 
point, embroidery 
35(15) Church or volunteer work 
35(16) Listen to records 



0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 



0 



47-48 39(1) Check out books 
49-50 39(2) Read magazines in 

library 

51-52 39(3) Read newspapers in 

library 

53-54 39(4) Look up answer to 

special question 
55-5*- 39 (5) Use copying machine 
57-58 39(6) Listen to records 
59-60 39(7) Attend talk, or 

^ movies 
61-62 39(8) Attend art exhibit 
63-64 39(9) Get an answer by 

telephone 
65-66 39(10) Check out film 
67-68 39(11) Check location on . 

library map 
69-70 39(12) Borrow a picture 

for home use 
"7i:^=^T2 ^9 ( 13 ) — ChecT out talking 

books 

73-74 39 (14) Visit a Joookmobile 
75-76 39(15) Use the shut-in 

service 

77-78 39(16) Check out large 

print .books 

79-80 39(17) Use a microcard 

reader 



C!ked 

T- 



Not cked Cked 



0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 



.0 

0 



0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 



0 
0 
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CODE SHEET 
PRINTOUT ON CARD A 



Var. No. 




001 


Adventure 


002 


Historical fiction 


003 


Romance 


\ 

004 


Westerns 


005 


Mysteries 


006 


Short stories 


007 


Science fiction 


008 


Animal stories 


009 


Humor 


010 


Biography 


Oil 


History 


012 


Travel 


013 


Current affairs 


014 ; 


Religion 


oiy 


Business 


016 


Homemaking 


017 

\ 


Philosophy 


t 

018 


Science 


019 


— Nature 


020 


Art 


021 


Plays 


022 


Poetry 


023 


About music 
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Page 2. Code Sheet - Printout on card A 
Var. N^. 



101 Yard work or gardening 

^ 102 Take a vacation trip 

103 Go driving for pleasure 

104 Go to the movies 

105 Go to plays or concerts % 

106 Participate in any kind of sjtorts 

107 • Belong to a singing group 

108 Play a musical instrument / 

109 Attend sporting events such a^s basket- 

ball, etc. 

110 Spend time at the library 

111 Play cards or other games such as 

monopoly 

112 Work jigsaw puzzles 

113 ^Play bingo 

114 Any kind of sewing, needlepoint, or 

embroidery 

115 Church or volunteer work 

116 Listen to records 



I 
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books 

279-2 80 Use microcard reader 
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Page 3. Code Sheet - Printout on card A. 

Var. No. Have used or Would like 

have done to use or do 

247-248 Check out books 

249-250 Read magazine^ in 

the library 

251-252 Read newspapers in 

the library 

253-254 Look up answer to 

special question . 

255-256 Use copying machine 

257-258 Listen to rec9rds 

259-260 Attend talk or movie 

261-262 Attend art exhibit 

263-264 Get an answer by 

telephone 

265-266 Check out film 

267-268 Check location on 

library map 

269-270 Borrow a picture for 

home use 

271-272 Check out talking 

books 

273-274 Visit a bookmobile 

275-276 Use shut-in service ' 
-ni-ll^ Check- out large print 



\ 



DRAFTS I-IV 

LEISURE ACTIVITIES OF 
OLDER PERSONS IN KENTUCKY 
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Preliminary Hpaft 
For Dis^cussion Purposes Only 
November 27. 1972 
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LEISURE ACTIVITIES OF 
OLDER PERSONS IN KENTUCKY 



The Institute of Lifetime Learning 
Washington. D.C. 
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Schedule No. 

LEISURE ACTIVITIES OF OLDER PERSONS IN KENTUCKY 

The Institute of Lifetime Learning 
Washington, D. C. 



Name 



Address ^ Apt. No. ' 

(Street) — 



CCITY) 

(1) . Sex: Male 

Female 

(2) . Race: Black 

• White 

' Other 



(3). Marital Status: 

« Never Married 

Married 



Separated 

Divorced 

Widowed 
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How MANY PEOPLE LIVE IN YOUR HC03EH0LD AND 

WHAT IS THEIR RELATIONSH]P_ T0_ YOU? 

NME RELATIONSHIP AGE 



Education: (Please circle the higIhesT year you 
completed) 

Elementary: 1 2 3 i! 5 7 8 

High school:, 12 3^ 

College; ^ 12 3^ 

, Graduate school: ^' 12 5^ 

Other : 

Would you consider your present health to be — 
' Good 

Fair 

Poor 




(7). Compared to other persons about yoIjr age, 
woult you say your health is! 
better than others 



ABf UT THE SAME AS OTHERS 



WORSE THAN OTHERS 



/ . \ 
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(8). Which one of the following statements best 
describes your ability to get around at the 
PRESENT TIME? (CHOOSE ONLY ONE) 

. I CAN GO PRACTICALLY ANY PLACE I WANT. 

: I CAN GET AROUND THE HOUSE, BUT SELDCjM 

GO OUT. J 

I CAN GET AROUND THE HOUSE . BU T IT TS 



HARD FOR ME. 



I SIT IN A CHAIR MuST OF THE DAY. 
I STAY IN BED MOSf OF THE TIME. 



(9). Within the l/'st two years have you had your 

eyes checked BY: • 

A doctor 

A nurse 



At a clinic 
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.(10). Do YOU WEAR GLASSES WHEN YOU READ? YeS No 

(11). When you want to go some place, do you usually have 

TRANSPORTATION MOST OF- HE TIME. ONLY ONCE IN A 
WHJLE OR HARDLY EVER? 



Most of the time 



\ 



Only once in a while 

Hardly ever ' 

X12). When you i^EED to do errands /or go to social 

/ 

GATHERINGS. DO YOU USUALLY / 



Walk 



. Take a bus or Tfixi 

— s Drive your own/car 

Have someone/else drive you where 

YOU NEED /to 60? 
(13). Do YOU have a DRiVEf/'s LICENSE? 

^ Yes 

No 



(1^). Do YOU OWN A CAR? 



Yes 



\ 



No, 
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(15). Do YOU HAVE A TELEPHONE? 

« 

Yes 

^ No 

If you do have a telephone, when was the 

LAST TIME YOU VISITED wItH SOMEONE, EITHER 
' FrTENDS or relative on the TELEPHONE? 

Just today 

' During the last week 



Mqre'than a week ag6 

(16). When was the last time someone, either a 

FRIEND 0.R A RELAT;^VE, CAME TO^VISIT YOU 
IN Y.oljR HOME OR APARTMENT? 

Just today 

During the l^st week 

Over a month ago 



(17). When^was The ust time YOU visi'ti^ someone, 

EITHER^A FRIEND OR A RELATIVE, IN TtfEIR 
HOME OR APARTMENT? 

/ 

Just foDAY 

During the last week 

Over a month ago 
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(18). PLEASE CIRCLE THE WORD AGREE OR DISMEEE FOR 
EACH OF THE FOLLOWING STATEMENt/ 



A. I AM JUST AS- HAPPY AS W^N I WAS 

YOUNGER. ^ 

B. These are the best yeA'rs of my 

LIFE. / - 

c. This is the dreariest time of 

MY LIFE. 

/ 

D. Most of the thin^^s I do are 

BORING OR MONOTONOUS. 

/ 

E. Compared to ot^er people^ I get 

DOWN IN THE DUMPS TO£JOF" 



F. The things I Dtr are, as inters 

ESTING TO ME AS THEY EVER 
. WERE. 

G. I HAVE MADE PLANS FOR THINGS I 

HOPE TO DO IN THE FUTURE. 

H. As I GROW OLDER. THINGS SEEM 

BETTER THAN 1 THOUGHT 
THEY D BE. 

i. as i look back on my life> i 
didn't get Most of the 
important things 1 wanted. 

J. As I LOOK BACK ON MY LIFE"/ I 
AM FAIRLY WELL SATISFIED. 



K. 



L. 



M, 



N, 



0. 



In SPITE OF WHAT PEOPLE SAY> 
THE LOT OF THE AVERAGE 
PERSON IS GETTING WORSE 
NOT BETTER. 



I HAVE GOTTEN MORE OF THE 
BREAKS 
PEOPLE 



BREAKS IN LIFE THAN MOST 
I KNOW. 
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I EXPECT SOME INTERESTING THINGS 
TO HAPPEN TO ME IN THE FUTURE. 

There is not much that I can do 
about most of the important 
problems that we face today. 

Things have become so complicated 
in the world today twat i 
really don t understand what 
is going on. 
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Agree 
Agree 
Agree 
Agree 
Agre^ 

Agree 
Agree 



Disagree 
Disagree 
Disagree 
Disagree 
Disagree 

Disagree 
Disagree 



Agree Disagree 



Agree 
Agree 



Disagree 
Disagree 



Agree Disagree 



Agree 
Agree 



Disagree 

4 

Disagree 



Agree 'Disagree 



Agree Disagree 



* 



p. In order to get ahead in the 

XORLD TODAY/ YOU ARE ALMO^>>^^ 
FORCED TO. DO SOME THINGS 

WHICH ARE NOT RIGHT. AgREE DISAGREE 

Q. I AM NOT MUCH TnTERESTED IN 
THE TV PROGRAMS/ MOVIES/ 
OR MAGAZINES THAT MOST 

PEOPLE SEEM TO LIKE. AgREE DISAGREE 

R. I OFTEN FEEL LONELY. AgREE DISAGREE 

(19) . In GENERAL/ HOW HAPPY WOULD YOU SAY YOU ARE? 

Very happy 

Fairly happy 

Not happy 

Don't know 

MARK AN "X" IN FRONT OF ONE OF EACH PAIR OF STATEMENTS 
THAT YOU AGREE WITH. THERE ARE NO RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWERS. 

(20) . Most of the timE/ 

feel free to do things. 

i do not feel free to do things. 

/ 

(21) . Most of the timE/ 



I FEEL USEL^^. 
I FEEL USEFUL. 
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(22). Most of the time. 



I FEEL THAT THE PAST IS BETTER TH^N THE 
FUTURE. 

I LOOK FORWARD TO THE FUTURE. 



(23) . Most of the time, 

I FEEL SATISFIED WITH LIFE. 

I FEEL DISSATISFIED WITH LIFE. 

(24) . MOS^OF THE TIME, 

I FEEL THAT PEOPLE RESPECT ME AS MUCH 

AS EVER. 

I FEEL THAT PEOPLE DO NOT TREAT ME WITH 

AS MUCH RESPECT AS THEY SHOULD. 



(25). Most of the time, 

i keep busy. 
Time hangs heavy on my hands. 



(26). How MUCH §PARE TIME DO YOU H/^VE IN A DAY TO DO 

i 

something you want to do? 

1 None / . One or two hours 

-J Less than a hour Three to six hours 

More than F hours 
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(27) , About how many meetings did you attend usr month? 

None 

One to three meetings 

Four to six meetings 

Six tq tew meetings 

More than ten meetings 

(28) . Did YOU vote in the last national election? 

Yes No 

NOW WE WOULD LIKE TO KNOW A FEW THINGS ABOUT YOUR WORK 
EXPERIENCE AND EMPLOYMENT. 

(29) . Are presently employed? 



No: 

Retired 



Looking for work 



Year last worked 19_ 

Never worked 

Yes 

Part time 

Full time 



How long have YOU held your present job? 



(30). What type of work did you usually do before 
retirement (or type of work you do now if 
employed)? 

Housewife 



Did you ever work for wages outside 

YOUR home? 

Yes No 

If yes^ what kind of work did you do? 



What year did you last work? 
Employed 



Job Jiti f 



(Not the name of company or industy 
Describe briefly the major duties in this 

JOB 



(31). Please check the sources of your income for the Last 
YEAR (1972). 



A. Social Security Benefits 

B. Old Age Assistance 

c. Withdrawals from savings, selling 

estate, or cashing bonds" 
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D. Government pension 

E. Private PENSION 

F' GOVE.^NMENT PAYMENT BECAUSE OF SOME 

INJURY YOU HAD 

S. Any OTHER government ASSISTANCE AT ALL 

H. Interest from investments or ^-ent 

I. Relatives 

J. A JOB 

K . Oth er 

(32). About how much is your monthly household inco^*^? 

A. Less than $200 

B, Over $200 but less than $500 

c. Over $500 but less than $750 

D. Over $750 but less than $L000 

E. Over $1,000 

FOR THOSE OF YOU WHO ARE RETIRED. WE'D LIKE YOUR OPINION ON 



SOME ASPECTS OF RETIREMENT: (Questions 33. 3S, and 36) 
(33). When Vou stopped working, did you stop gradually or 

'l ALL AT ONCE? 

' / 'I 

Gradually All at once 



(34) . Hqw did it happen that you stopped working when 

YOU did? 

Retired by company on reaching 

retirement age 

% 

\ 

Unable to find work at regular occupation 

Wanted to enjoy leisure 

Health reasons 

Did not enjoy work 

Felt that others expected me to retire 

Some other reason: Wh/^t? _____ 

(35) . When you were working^ what two things were most 

IMPORTANT TO YOU? (CHECK TWO) 

Mixing with people 

Feeling useful 

Being respected by others 

New things were happening on the job 

It brought in money 

The work itself was interesting 

(36) . Retirement has been better than -I expected^ about 

the i,ame as i expected^ or worse than i expected. 

.: Better About the same Worse 
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(37) . Would you say you are satisfied or dissatisfied 

with your housing situation? 

Satisfied 

i 

Dissatisfied 

r 

Don't know 

(38) , Would you say you are satisfied or dissatisfied with 

■ THE quality of LIFE IN YOUR COMMUNITY? 

Satisfied ^ 

Dissatisfied 

Don't know 

(39) . Would you say you are satisfied or^ssatisfied with • 

THE FUTURE FACING YOU AND YOUR FAMHIt? 

Satisfied 

Dissatisfied 

Don't know 

(^0). Would you say you are satisfied or dissatisfied with 
the family income? 

Satisfied Don't know 

Dissatisfied ^' 

\ 

/ 
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WE'D LIKE TO KNOW HOW YOU FKL ABOUT BOOKS AND READING. 

THERE ARE NO RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWERS. PLEASE WK AN "X" 
IN EITHER THE AGREE COLUMN OR THE DISAGREE COLUMN FOR EACH 
STATEMENT. 

(^1). Agree Disagree 

A. Reading is for learning but 

MOT FOR ENJOYMENT. 

B. Money spent on books if 

WELL SPENT. 1_ 

c . There i s very l i ttle to be 

GAINED FROM READING BOOKS. 

D. Reading is a good way to 

SPEND' SPARE TIME. " 

E. Books aren't usually good 

ENOUGH TO FINISH READING. 

F. Reading is rewarding to me. ^_ 

G. floST BOOKS ARE TOO LONG. i 

H. There ,\re many books which 

I .QAN DO WITHOUT. _^ 

I . Reading is something I 

CAN DO WITHOUT. 

J. Books make good presents. • 



THE FOLLOWING GROUPS OF QUESTIONS INVOLVE SOME OF THE WAYS 
PEOPLE SPEND THEIR SPARE TIME. COULD YOU GIVE US SOME 
INFORMATION ON HOW YOU SPEND YOURS? . \ 

(^2). Do YOU WATCH TELEVISION?" YeS No 

If yes. do you watch a news program almost 
, . EVERY day? Yes No 

Do YOlf FOLLOW ANY PARTICULAR SPORTING EVENTS 

ON TV? Which ones: 

What are your favVite programs?' List three. 



(^3). Do you listen to records? \__ Yes No 

If yes, ,what kinds of records do you prefer? 



m^). Do y6u read a newspaper? Yes No 

If yes, what ones ? 



mS). Do YOU READ magazines? Yes • No 

If yes, which are' your favorites? 
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(16). Do YOU READ BOOKS? 



Yes 



No 



4f YES> CHECK THE KINDS OF BOOKS YOU ENJOY. 

A._ Romantic novels 



B. 

c. 

D. 

e. 

F. 
G. 
H. 
1. 
J. 

I 

M. 




Historical novbls 



Science fiction 



HOW-TD-DO-IT books 

Books' on homemaking 
Biographies ^ 
Science 

Religious books 



1 

\ 



Travel books 



Current best sellers 



Detective stories 



Books on a hobby I enjoy. What hobby? 



Other kinds of books? 



(17). Do YOU belong to -the Book of the Month Club or some 

other club that sends you books through TfTE MAIL? 



Yes 



No 
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(^8). Do YOU BUY OR BORROW HARD COVER BOOKS? 

Yes _^ No ■ 

(^9). Do YOU BUY OR BORROW PAPERBOOKS ~ THE KINDS VCU 
CAN BUY AT SUPERMARKETS OR DRUGSTORES? 

Yes No L - • ^ 



(50) . Do YOU DO ANY YARD WORK OR GARDENING? YeS No 

(51) . Do YOU TRAVEL OR JUbT GO DRIVING FO^ PLEASURE? 

Yes No 

(52) . Do YOU GO TO MOVIES? Yes No » 

I 

(53) . Do YOU GO TO PLAYS OR CONCERTS? YeS Ho 

' Do YOU PARTICIPATE IN ANY SPORTS SUCH AS SHUFFLE" 

BOAI^D> BOWLING^ SWIMMING, FISHING, ETC. 

1 Yes V No 



V 



(55). Do YOU BELONG TO" ANY SINGING GROUP OR PLAY A 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENT? YES ^ \ No 



(56). Do YOU A TEND SPORTING EVENTS, FOR EXAMPLE, BASKET- 
BALL, JR FOOTBALL GAMES, hiORSE OR DOG RACES? 



Yes No 
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(57) . Do YOU PLAY C/r^DS OR OTHER GAMES SUCH AS WqnoPOLY 

OR CHECKERS? YeS No 

(58) . Do YOU DO ANY KIND OF SEW1NG> NEEDLEPOINT UR 

EMBROIDERY? YeS No 

(59) -, Do YOU VISIT FRIENDS OR HAVE FRIENDS VISIT YOU 

' Ye^ No 



FAIRLY OFTEN r 



(60). Do YOU DO CHURCH OR VOLUNTEER WORK? 

No 



Yes 
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(61). Do YOU HAVE ANY OTHER SPECIAL HOBBY OR HOBBIES? 

: Yes No 



(62). Do YOU'SPEND ANY TIME AT THE LIBRARY? 



No 



Yes 



(63). Was there ever a time in your life ^hen you user 
the library quite a lot? \ 

A. In elementary school (Grades 1-6) 



B. 



C. 



\ 

In high school (7 through 12) 



Jn college 



/ 



D. 1 Voluntarily^ as, an adult 



Never 



> 



82 
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(6^1). When was the last time you went to a libi<ary? 

A. Within the last week ^ 

B. Within the last month 

c. Within the last six months 

D. Over six months ago 

e. Never 

' F. Don't know 9 

(65) . If you have not been to the library in the last 

SIX months^ do you Kf^OW WHERE A LIBRARY IS \\ 
LOCATED? \ * ^ 

Yes No ' 

(66) . .how MANY. BLOCKS I%IT FROM W^HERE YOU LIVE TO 
THE LIBRARY? 

A. Less than 3 blocks 



\ 

\ 



B. . ^ TO 6 BLOCKS 
N C. 7 TO 9 BLOCKS 



1 



D. More than 9 blocks 

(67), I can most EASILY GET TO THE LIBRARY BY: 

A. Walking D. Driving my own car 

B. . Taking a bus or taxi e. Never go to- 

THE LIBRARY 

c. Having someone else drive me to the library 



THE FOLLOWING ARE SOi»IE STATEMENTS ABOUT LIBRARIES AND 

9 

LIBRARIANS. THERE ARE NO RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWERS. JUST 
PUT AN "X" UNDER THE AGREE OR DISAGREE COLUMNS TO SHOW 
HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT THE STATEMENT. 

(68). . ' .Agree Disagree 
A. The library is a pleasant pij^W"o 
^ spend a few hours. 



1 



\ 



B. Librarians care more about books 
then they care about people. 

• c. The library is mostly for sTUDE^frs. 

D. The library provides a valuable 

SERVICE TO THE COMMUNITY. . ^ 

/' 

E. If A PERSON CANNOT READ WeLl, 

THERE IS NO USE GOING TQ'^THE 

Library. / 

F. LlBRARIANS^AN SUGGEST-GOOD BOOKS 

for a person to read. 

6. Librarians will help a person 
find what he is looking for if 
he asks for help. 

H. It is too hard to find what you 

WANT IN THE LIBRARY. 

I. The LIBRARY IS A PLACE WHERE YOU 

CAN ONLY WHISPER, NOT TALK OUT LOUD. 

K. The LIBRARY -has PROGRAMS TO HELP 



ERIC 



PEOPLE. 

9^- - R4 - 



c 5 c 



MANY LIBRARIES PROVIDE SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SERVICES - 
PLEASE CHECK THE ONES YOU HAVE DONE OR HAVE USED IN THE 
FIRST COLUMN AND THE ONES YOU WOULD LIKE TTS USE IN THE 
SECOND COLUMN. ^ 



(69). 



ERIC 
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Have used or 

HAVE DONE 



Would like 
to use or do 



A, Check out books. 

B. RfAD MAGAZINES IN^HE 

LIBRARY. 

c. Read newspapers in the 



LIBRARY. 

D. Go TO THE LIBRARY TO LOOK 
UP THE ANSWER TO A SPECIAL 
QUESTION. 

t. Use the COPYING_MACflIN€T- — 

F. Listen to records. 

G. Attend a talk or movie 

PROGRAM. 

H. Attend an art exhibit. 

I. Call on the telephone to 

get an answer to a 
question. 

J. Check out a film for use 

WITH SOME CLUP ACTIVITY^ 

y 
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(69). continued: 

Have used or 

HAVE DONE 

K. Check the location on 

A LIBRARY MAP OF SOME 

PLACE you've HEARD OF 

BUT don't know where 

IT IS. 

L. Borrow a picture to 

HANG on your WALL 

AT HOME. 

M. Check out "talking - ^ 

books" or cassettes. 

N. Visit a bookmobile. 

V 

0. Use the "shut-in" service 
where books are brought 
to people unable to go 
to the library. 

• P. Check out books with 

SPECIAL LARGE PRINT THAT 

IS EASIER TO READ. L 

Q. Use a microcard reader. 
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NOTES 

Questions 18a through 18m const itue Life Satis- 
FACTi|N Index. From Z. See Adams. vIournal of 
Gerontology . Vol. 2^^ No. ^0 (1969). pp. 

Questions 18n through 18r iNauDE alienatation 

ITEMS which include POWfRLESSNESS. MEANINGLESS- 
NESS. NORMLESSNESS. cultural ESTRANGEMENT AND 
SOCIAL ESTRANGEMENT. AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL RpvtFW. 

28:973-977 (1963). See als o Measures of SnriAi 

Psychological Attitudes, p. 196. (Survey Research 
Center. The University of Michigan. Ann Arbor. 
Michigan. 1969). 

Questions 20 through 25 concern self-concept items. 
See Anderson.^ H.E.. "Regression. Discriminant 
Analysis and a Standard Notation for Basic Statistics. 
AND R.B. Cattell. Ha ndbook of Multivariate Fxpfrtmfmt^ 
Psychology (Chicago. 1966). 

Question m. Adapted from Estes. T.H.. "Scale to 
Measure Attitudes toward Reading." Journal of 
Reahim. 15:135-138 (Nov.. 1971). 



REVISION #2 
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REVISION §2 



LEISURE UTIVITIES OF 
OLDER PERSONS IN KENTUCKY 



NRTA/AAPJ' KENTUCKY LIBRARY PROJECT 
The Institute Of Lifetime Learning 

WASHINGTbN^ D.C. 

February h 1973 
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Schedule No. 



LEISURE ACTIVITIES OF OLDER PERSONS IN KENTUCKY 

The Institute Of Lifetime Learning 
Washington^ D.C. 

1. Sex: (1) Male (2) Female 1 2 

2. Race: (1) Black (2) ^White (3) ^Other 12 3 

3. how old were you on your last birthday? 

(4) Under 55 70 to 7^ ' 12 3 



(2) 55 TO 6^ (5) 75 to 79 ^1 5 6 

(3) 65 TO 69 (6) . _OvER 80 

^. What is your marital status now? 

(1) Never married (^) Divorced 12 3 

(2) _Married (5) ^Widowed 5 

(3) Separated 

5. Education; (Please put a circle around the highest 

year you finished.) 

Elementary: 123^56 7 8' 123 

High School: 123^1 ^ i\ S S 

College: 12 3^- 7 

Graduate School: 12 3^ 

Other: - 



Name: 



Address: Apt. No., 

TStreetI 



. (Cir.) ■ ' , 

ERIC. 
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How MANY PEOPLE LIVE IN YO'.'R HOUSEHOLD AND WHAT IS THEIR • 
RELATIONSHIP TO YOU? (FOR EXAMPLE^ HUSBAND^ WIFE^ MOTHER> 
ETC.) Do NOT LIST THOSE WHO ARE JUST VISITING. , 

RELATIONSHIP AGE 



Would you consider your present health to be 

(1) ^GooD (2) Fair (3) Poor 1 -2 3 

Which one of^ the following statements best describes 

YOUR ABILITY TO GET AROUND AT THE PRESENT TIME? (CHOOSE 

ONLY ONE) y 

(-1) I CAN GO PRACTICALLY ANY PLACE I WANT. 12 3 

(2) I CAN GET AR0UND"tHE HOUSE^ BUT SELDOM L 5 i 

GO OUT. 

(3) I CAN GET AROUND THE HOUSE^ BUT IT IS HARD 

FOR ME. 

(^) 1 sit in a chair most of the day. 

(5) i ^tay in bed most of the time. 

Within the last two" yfars have you had your eyes checked 

/ 

BY (1) _A DOCTOR (2) _A NURSE 12 3 

(3) _AT A CLINIC W L_NOT CHECKED H 
Bo \^U WEAR GLASSES WHEN Y^U READ? 

d) __Yes (2) __N0 / 1 2 
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11. When you want to go some place^ do you usually 
have transportation most of the time> only once 

* in a while^ or hardly ever? 

(1) Most of the time (2) Only once in a i 2 3 

._. „ While 
(3) Hardly ever 

12. When you need tq do errands or go to social 
gatherings^ do you usually 

(1) ^Walk (2) ^Take a bus or taxi 12 3 

(3) ^Drive your own car Z| 

(^) Have someone else drive you where you 

need to go? 

13. Do you owfrATAR?-~tir_YES (2) ^No 17 

1^. Do YOU HAVE A TELEPHONE? (1) YeS (2) Uo 1 2 

15. If you have a telephone^ when was the last 

TIME you visited WITH SOMEONE^ EITHER FRIENDS 
OR RELATIVES^ ON THE TELEPHONE? 

(1) Just today (2) During the last week 

(3) ^MORE THAN A WEEK AGO -1 2*3 



15. When was the last time someone^ either a 
friend or a relative'^ came to visit you in 
your home or apartment? 

(1) Just today 12 3 

(2) _DURING THE LAST WEEK 

(3) Z More than a month ago \ 



ERIC 
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17. When was the^last voa YOU visited someone^ 

either a friend or a fiELATIVEy IN THEIR HOME 

or apartment? 

(1) Just today 12 3 

1 / 

(2) During the last week 

(3) Over a month ago 

18. About how many meetings did you attend last month? 



(1) None 

(2) One to thr^p meetings 



1 2 3 
^ 5 



(3) 



A 



Four to six\meetin&s 



_SlX TO TEN MEETINGS 
(5^^I_M0RE Than TEN MEETIt^GS 

19. Did you vote in the Last national election? 
-(1) Yes il) A_No 

20. PLEASE CIRCLE EITHEI^ VhE l^ORD MEE OR DISAGREE 
FOR EACH OF THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS. - 

A. I AM JUST AS HAPPY AS WHEN I 



1 2 



WAS YOUNGER. ' 

B. These are the best ^:EARs~^Df^. 

MY LIFE 

c. This is the dreariesIt time 
of my life. 

d. Most of the things i do are 
boring and monotonous. 

e. Comp'ared to other^pe6ple>i 



GET DOWN IN THE -DUMPS TOO 
OFTEN. I 



Agree Disagree 

Agree Disagree 

Agree Disagree 

Agree Disagree 

Agree Disagree 



1 0 

1 0 
0 1 
0 1 
•0 1 



ERIC 
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F. The things i do are as interest- 
ing TO ME AS THEY EVER WERE. 

G. I HAVE MADE PLANS FOR THINGS 
I HOPE TO DO IN THE FUTURE, 
. S. 

H. As I GROW OLDER^ THINGS SEEM 
BETTER THAN I THOUGHT THEY^D 
BE. 

I. As I LOOK BACK ON MY LIFE^ I 
DIDN T GET MOST OF THE 
IMPORTANT THINGS I WANTl^©. 

J. As I LOOK BACK OVER MV^LIFE^ 

I tAm fairly well SAMSFIED. 



K. In spite of what/eople say^ 

• THE LOT OF THE AVERAGE PERSON 
IS GETTING WOR^ NOT BETTER. 

L. I HAVE GOTTEf^MORE OF 'THE 
BREAKS IN t^lFE THAN MOST 
PEOPLE HH KtlOW. 

M, I EXPECT' SOME INTERESTING 
THINGS /O, HAPPEN TO ME IN 
THE FU/URE. 



Agree Disagree 10 

Agree Disagree 1 0 

Agree"^ Disagree 1 0 

AgreS Disagree 0 1 

Agree Disagree 1 0 

Agree Disagree 0 1 

Agrif ^s^gree 1 0 

c 

Agree Disagree 1 0 



In general^ how happy would you say you are? 

(1) — Very happy ' (3) —Not hap>y 

(2) — Fairly happy m) Don't know 

PLEASE CIRCLE EITHER THE WORD mL OR DISAGREF 
FOR EACH OF THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS. 



1 2 3 



(1) In order .to get ahead in 
the world today, you are 
almost forced to 'do some 

THINGS WHICH ARE NOT RIGHT. 

(2) I AM NOT MUCH INTERESTED 

IN THE TV PROGRAMS>, MOVIES, 
OR MAGAZINES THAT MOST 
PEOPLE SEEM TO LIKE. 

(3) I OFTEN FEEL LONELY. 



Agree .Disagree ' i 0 

Agree Disagree .1 Q 
Agree Disagree 1 0 



Agree Disagree . 1 0 

Agree Disagree^ 1 0 

NOW WE WOULD LIKE TO KNOW A FEW THINGS ABOUT YOUR WORK 
EXPERIENCE AND EMPLOYMENT. 

23. At the prfsent time^ do you wo^^or wages or salary? 

YES PART TIME FULL TIfC_ 

how long have you held this job? 

Describe briefly the major duties in thio job. 



i 

NO 

Retired__ 

Looking for work. 

■/ 

Ne\^er worked 

\ 

FOR WOMEN ONLY 

2i». Did YOU ever work for wages? 

(1) _Yes (2) NO 12 

IF YES^ WHAT KIND OF WORK DID YOU DO? 



what was the last year you worked? 
ERIC . ?L 



m) There is not much that i 

CAN DO about most OF THE 

important problems that we 
face today. 

(5) Things have become so com- 
plicated IN THE WORLD^ 
TODAY THAT I REALLY DON't 
' UNDERSTAND WHAT IS GOING ON. 




25. Please check the sources of your ikoME for 1972. 

(1) SOCIAL SECURITIY BENEFITS 

(2) ^ ^OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 

(3) ^WITHDRAWALS FROM SAVINGS, SELLING REAL 

ESTATE OR CASHING BONDS 

(f*) STATE OR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PENSION 

(5) PRIVATE OR COMPANY PENSION 

(6) ^GOVERNMENT PAYMENT BECAUSE OF SOME 

INJURY YOU HAD 



(7) 
(8) 
(9) 



JVNY OTHER GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE AT ALL 
.INTEREST FROM INVESTMENTS 0^ RENT 
.RELATIVES 



(10) JOB 

(11) ^OTHER^ 

26. About how much is your monthly' Aousehold income? 

(1) LESS THAN $200 

(2) OVER $200 BUT LESS THAN $500 

ti (5) OVER $500 BUT' LESS THAN $750 

• (^) OVER $750 BUT LESS THAN $1,000 

Z' (5) OVER $1,000 

roiH-HOSE OF YOU ARE RFTIRED . WE'D Lik YOUR 0 
SOME ASPECTS OF RETIREMENT (questions no. R27, 
R29, and R30) : 

R27. What type of work did you usually do before 
retirement? 



1 2 3 
^ 5 




(not the NAME OF COMPANY OR IND'-STRY) 



.JOB TITLE 
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DESCRIBE BRIEFLY THE MAJOR DUTIES OF THIS JOB: 



HOW LONG DID YOU WORK AT THIS JOB? 

How DID IT HAPPEN THAT YOU STOPPED WORKING ^WHEN 
YOU DID? * ' 



(1) _ 


_R,ETIRED ON REACHING RETIREMENT AGE 


(2) _ 


UNABLE TO FIND WORK Af REGULAR 




OCCUPATION ' 


(3) 


WANTED TO ENJOY LEISURE 


m) 


HEALTH REASONS 


(5) ^ 


_DID NOT ENJOY THE WORK 


\s) L 


_FELT THAT OTHERS EXPECTED ME jO 




RETIRE 


(7) _ 


_SOME OTHER REASON: WhAT? 



When you were' work ing> what two things were 

MORE IMPORTANT TO YOU? (CHECK TWO) 

<1) MIXING WITH PEOPLE 1 

(2) FEELING USEFUL I] 

(3) BEING RESPECTED BY OTHERS 

(^) NEW THINGS WERE HAPPENING ON 

THE JOB 

(5) IT BROUGHT IN MONEY 

(6) THE WORK ITSELF WAS INTERESTING 



R30. Retirement has been better than i expected. 

SAME AS I EXPECTED. OR WORSE THAN I 
EXPECTED. 

(1) BETTER (2) ABOUT THE SAME 1 

(3) ^WORSE 

31. Would you say you are satisfied or dis- 
satisfied WITH your housing SITUATION? 

(1) SATISFIED (2) DISSATISFIED^ , 1 

(3) don't KNOW 

32. Would you say you are satisfied or dis- 

, SATISf I ED WITH THE FAMILY income? 

CD SATISFIED (2) DISSATISFIED 1 

I (3) don't KNOW 

. WE'D LIKE-TO KNOW HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT BOOKS AND READING, 
THERE ARE NO RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWERS. PLEASE MARK AN 
t'r IN EITHER THE AfifiEE COLUMN OR THE DJiAfifiEE COLUMN 
FOR EACH STATEMENT: 

^ Agree Disagree 

A. reading is for LEARNING BUT 
NOT FOR CNJOYMENT. 



B. MONEY SPENT ON BOOKS IS WELL 
SPENT. 



C. T^ERE IS VERY LITTLE TO BE 
GAINED FROM READING BOOKS. 

; 

D. READING IS A GOOD WAY TO 
SPEND SPARE TIME. 



E. BOOKa aren't USUALLY GOOD 
ENOUffH TO FINISH READING. 
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Agree Disagrpf 

F. READING IS REWARDING TO ME. 1 0 

G. MOST BOOKS ARE TOO LONG. 0 1 

H. THERE ARE MANY BOOKS WHICH 

I HOPE TO READ. 1- Q. 

I. READING IS SOMETHING I 

CAN DO WITHOUT. Q I 

J. BOOKS MAKE GOOD PRESENTS. 1 Q 

\ 

3^. How MUCH SPARE TIME TO YOU HAVE IN A DAY TO DO 
SOMETHING YOU WANT TO DO?. 

NONE (3) ^ONE TO TWO HOURS 12 3 

(2) LESS THAN AN H OUR (^) T HRFF TO SI X4«)URS^-4 5^— 

THE FOLLOWING Groups of questions involve some of the ways 

PEOPLE SPEND THEIR* SPARE TIME. COULD YOU GIVE US SOME 
information ON HOW YOU SPEND YOURS? 

35. Do YOU WATCH TELEVISION? Q) ^YES (2) No 12 

IF YES> DO YOU WATCH A NEWS PROGRAM ALMOST 
EVERY DAV^ 

YES NO 



Do YOy FOLLOW ANY PARTICULAR SPORTING EVENTS 
ON TV? WHICH ONES?: ' 



What are your favorite programs? list three. 



36. Do YOU LISTEN TO RECORDS? . 

(1) _YES (2) _N0 

If yes> what kinds? 

_i 

37. Do YOU READ A NEWSPAPfR? ^ 

(1) _YES (2) NO 

If yes> which ones? 



38. Do YOU READ MAGAZINES? 

. (1) ^YES (2) _J0 

If- YES, W H I CH ARE YOUR FAVORI T ES? 



39. Do YOU READ BOOKS? 

(1) _YES (2) _N0 

If yes> check the kinds of books you enjoy. 

a. romantic novels 

b. historical novels ^ ' 

c. science fiction ^ 

D. HOW-TO-nO-IT BOOKS 

E. BOOKS ON HOMEMAKING 

F. BIOGRAPHIES 

G. SCIENCE 

H. _RELIGIOUS BOOKS 

I. TRAVEL BOOKS 

J. _CURRENT BEST SELLERS 
K. DETECTIVE STORIES 



L. BOOKS ON A HOBBY I ENJOY. WHAT 

HOBBY? 

M. ^OTHER. WHAT KINDS OF BOOKS? 

^ =^ 

^0. Do YOU BELONG TO THE BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB 
OR SOME OTHER CLUB THAT SEK6s YOU BOOKS 
THROUGH THE MAIL? 
(1) ^YES (2)' ^NO 

^1. Do YOU BUY OR- BORROW jHARD COVER BOOKS? 

(1) :YES (2) NO 

Do YOU, Buy or BORROW PAPERB/y:K BOOKS--THE 
KINDS 70U CAN BUY AT SUPERMARKETS OR 
DRUGSTORES? * 

(1) ^YES (2) NO. 

43. Do YOU SPEND ANY TIME AT THE LIBRARY? 

(1) ^YES (2) ; N O 

please check any of the activities in the 
following list that you have done during . 
the last year- 

(1) _YARD WORK OR GARDENING 

(2) ^TAKE- VACATION TRIPS 

(3) GO DRIVING FOR PLEASURE 

(4) GO TO MOVIES 

(5) _,_G0 TO PLAYS OR CONCERTS 

(6) PARTICIPATE IN ANY SPORTS SUCH AS SHUFFLE- 

BOARDi BOWLING^ SWIMMING^ ETC. 



(7) B gLQNG TO A SINGING GROUP 

(8) PLAY A MOSICAL INSTRUMENT 

(9) ATTEND SPORTING EVENTS SUCH AS BASKET- 

BALLj BASEBALL^ HORSE OR DOG RACES^ 
ETC. * 

(10) ^ SPEND TIME AT THE LIBRARY 

(11) PLAY. CARDS OIVOTHER GAMES SUCH AS . 

MONOPOLY ^ 

(12) .WORK JIGSAW PUZZLES 

(13) _:l_puy bingo ^, . / ^ \ 

(W) ^_ANY kind Of^ SEWING^ NEEDLEPOINT^ OR \ 

embroidery . : \ 

(25)_ ^church or volunteer work - 1 

(16) __a' special hobby ' 

what is"it?.j : 

Was there eveI? a time in y6ur lipe when you used 
the library quite a lot? 

(1> ^NEVER 

(2) IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL (GRADES 1-6) ' 

(3) IN HIGH SCHOOL (7 THROUGH 12) 

Cl) ll_IN COLLEGE 

(5) ^VOLUNTARILY^ AS AN ADULT 

\ 

When was the last time you went to ^he library? 

s 

(1) . WITHIN THE LAST WEEK * 1 

(2) ^WITHIN THE LAST MONTH l\ 

(3) ^WITHIN THE LAST SIX MONTHS 

(^) ^OVER SIX MONTHS AGO 

(5) NEVER 

(6) ^DON'T KNOW / 

-/ 102 - "i 
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47. How MANY BLOCKS IS IT FROM WHERE YOU LIVE TO 
TH? LIBRARY? 

(1) LESS THAN 3 BLOCKS 1 

(2) ^ TO 6 BLOCKS 4 

(3) 7 TO 9 BL(yfcKS - 

(4) .__MORE THAN 9 BLOCKS 
^ (5) don't KNOW 

48. I CAN EASILY GET TO THE LIBRARY BY ^ ^ 

(a) ^WA^KING 

(b) STAKING A BUS OR TAXI/ 

(C) HAVING SOMEONi ELsi DRIVE ME TO THE 

LIBRARY i 

(d) _J)RIVING.MY OWN CAR 

(e) NEVER GO TO THE LIBRARY | . 

THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME STATEMENTS ABOUT LIBRARIES AND 
LIBRARIANS. THERE ARE NO RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWERS. JUST 
PUT AN "X" UNDER THE AGREE OR DISAGREE COLUMNS TO SHOW 
HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT THE STATEMENT. 

^9' ' Agree Disagree 

A. The library is a pleasant 

PLACE to spend A FEW HOURS. 

B. Librarians care more about 

BOOKS THAN THEY CARE ABOUT 

PEOPLE. ... 



C. The LIBRARY IS MOSTLY FOR 
STUDENTS i 



D. The LIBRARY PROVIDES A 
VALUABLE SERVICE TO THE 
COMMUNITY. 
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Agree Disagree 



\ 



e. If a person cannot read well> 
there is no use going to- the 

LIBRARY. • , y 0 1 

F, Librarians can suggest good 

BOOKS FOR A PERSON TO READ. _i k 1 0 

G. LiBRfARIANS WILL H^LP A V 
PERSON^ FIND WHAT^E IS w N:^ 
LOOKING FOR IF HE ASKS FOR 

.HELP. A 1 0 



4 



H. It IS TOO HARD TO FIND WHAT 
YOU WANT IN THE LIBRARY. Q 1 

I. The librar^s a place 

WHERE I YOU CAN ONLY WHISPER^ 

NOT tAlk aloud. 0 1 



J. The library has programs to ■ - ^ 

HELP PEOPLE. ^ . ' .1 0 

MANY' LIBRARIES PROVIDE SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SERVfCES- 
PLEASE CHECK THE. ONES YOU HAVE DONE OR HAVE USED IN THE- 
FIRST COLUMN AND THE ONES YOU WOULD LIKE TO DO OR LIKE TO 
USE IN THE SECOND COLUMN. 



50. 



HAVE USED OR WOULD LIKE 
HAVE DQNF TO use or no 



A. CHECK OUT BOOKS. 

/ 

\ 

B. READ MAGAZINES IN THE 

( LIBRARY. * 

C. READ NEWSPAPERS J N THE. 
LIBRARY. 

D. GO TO THE LIBRARY TO 
LOOK UP THE ANSWER TO 
A SPECIAL QUESTION* 

E. USE THE COPYING MACHINE. 

F. LISTEN TO RECORDS. 

G. ATTEND A TALK OR MOVIE 
PROGRAM. \ 

O \ - i04 - 
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M. CHECKOUT "TALKI 
BOOKS OR TAPE 
CASSETTS. 



NG 



\- 



N. VISIT A BOOKMOBILE. 

j 

0. USE THE "SHUT-iri" 
SERVICE WHERE BOOKS 
ARE BROUGHT TO PEOPLE 
UNABLE TO 60 TO TI-IE 
LIBRARY. I 

\ 

P. CHECK OUT BOOKS WITH 
SPECIAL LARGE P|?INT 
THAT IS EASIER TO 
READ. 

Q. USE A MICROCARD 
READER . 



HAVE USED OR 
HAVe nONF 



WOULD II KE 
TQ USfTQR DQ 



H. ATTEND AN ART EXHIBIT. 

I. CALL ON THE TELEPHONE 
TO GET AN /NSWER TO 

A QUEST I ore. 

J. CHECK-OUT A FILM 
FOR USE WITH SOME, 
CLUB ACTIVITY. ^ 

K. CHECK T,HE LOCATION ON 
A LIBRARY MAP OF SOME 
PLACE YOU VE HEARD- OF 
BUT DON T KNOW WHERE 
IT IS. , 

: ' • ' I . 

L._ BOB^W^ A PlCIURE-JnO 

HANG ON YOUR WALL AT 
HOME. 




ERJC 
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NRTA/AARP KENTUCKY LIBRARY PROJECT 
The Institute Of Lifetime Learnii/s 

February L 1973 



SCfibuLE NO. 

LEISURE ACTIVITIES OF OLDER PERSONS IN KENTUCKY 
NRTA/AARP KENTUCKY LiBRARY^ PROJECT 

The Institute Of Lifetime Learning / 
washington^ d.c. / 

1. SEX: ' (1) _Male (2) Female \ 1 2 

2. RACE: (1) ^Black (2) ^White (3) ^Other 123 

3. How OLD WERE YOU ON YOUR LAST BIRTHDAY? 

(1) 1_Under 55 70 TO 7^1 12 3 

(2) 55 TO 6^1 (5) _75 to 79 ^* 5 6 

(3) 65 TO 69 (6) ^OvER 80 

^. What is your marital status now? 

(1) Never married W) Divorced . 1 2 5 

(2) Mari^ied (5) ^Widowed ^ 5 

(3) ^Separated 

5. EDUCAT 1 0N.r "(Please put a circle around the highest 

year finished.) 

Elementary: 123^5678 

High School: 12 3^ ' 

College: - 1 2 3 ^1 

Graduate School: 12 3^ 

OtLer: 



Name:. 



Address :_ , A pt. No.. 

(STREET) 



(CITY) 
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6. how many people live in your household? 

What is their relationship to you? 
Relationship Age 



V z 

7. Would you consider your present healt+<^F0"BE 

(1) Excellent (3) ^Fair 1 

(2) _G00D ^POOR ^ 

8. Please check one or the following statements which 
seems to fit you best. 

(1) i cannot get around (or keep house) at 1 

all now because of my health. 

(2) i have to limit some of the work or 

things that i do. 

(3) i am not limited in mqsi of my activities. 

(^) i am not limited in anl of my activities. 

9. Within the last two years you had your eyes 
checked by 

(1) A Doctor (3) At a clinic 1 

(2) A Nurse (a) _^Not Checked 

10. Do YOU WEAR GLASSES WHEN YbU READ? 

. (1) _YES (2) _N0 ^ " 1 
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11. Are you being treated for 

(1) ^Glaucoma 12 3 

(2) ^Cataracts 

(3) Neither 

12. When you want to go some place > do you usually 

HAVE transportation MOST OF THE TIME> ONLY ONCE 
IN A WHILE OR HARDLY EVER? 

(1) Most of the time 12 3 

(2) ^Only once in a while 

(3) Hardly ever 

13. When you need to do errands or go to social 
gather i ngs> do you usually 

(1) ^Walk 1 2 3 

(2) ^TaKE a BUS OR TAXI 4 

(3) Drive your own car 

(^) Have someone else drive you where you 

want to go? 

14. Do YOU OWN A CAR? (1) ^YES (2) NO 1 k 

15. \ Do YOU HAVE A TELEPHONE? (l') _YES (2)_J0. 112 

16. If you do have a telephoh^^ when was the ust / 
time you visited with somj^one^ either friends / . 
or relatives on the telephone? 

(1) ^JUST TODAY ' /i 2 3 

(2) During the last ^eek I 

(3) ^Within the last month / 

/ 
I 
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When was the last time mi visited someone^ either 

A FRIEND OR A RELATIVE^ IN THEIR HOME OR APART- 
MENT? 

(1) ^JUST TODAY 12 

(2) DuRINfe THE UST WEEK 

(3) Over a month. ago 

About how many meetings did you attend last month? 

(1) None 12 3 

(2) _One to three meetings /| 5 

(3) Four to six meetings 

W Six to ten meetings 

(5) More than ten meetings 

Did you vote in the last national election? 

(1) _YES (2) _N0 1 2 

PLEASE MARK AN "X" IN EITHER THE AGREE OR 
MSMfiEE COLUMN FOR EACH OF THE FOLLOWING 
STATEMENTS: 

mL DISAfiRFF 

1. I AM JUST AS HAPPY AS 10 
WHEN I WAS YOUNGER 

2. Most OF the things I do 

ARE BORING AND MONOTONOUS. 0 1 



3. Compared to other people, 
i get down in the dumps 

TOO OFT^fl. 0 1 

^. The THiNGfS I DO ARE AS 

INTERESTING TO ME AS THEY 

EVER WERE. 1 Q 

5r This is the least happy 

TIME OF MY LIFE. 0 1 



AGREE hlSMBEE 
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6. I HAVE MADE PUNS FOR THINGS 

I HOPE TO DO IN THE FUTURE. 1 0 

7. As I GROW OLDER> THINGS 
SEEM BETTER THAN I THOUGHT 

they'd be. 1 0 

81 As I LOOK BACK O.VER MY LIFE> 

I AM FAIRLY WELL SATISFIED. . 1 0 

9. In SPITE OF WHAT PEOPLE SAY> 
THE LOT OF THE AVERAGE PER- 
SON IS GETTING WORSE NOT 

BETTER. ^ ' _1 0 1 

10. I HAVE NOT HAD THE BREAKS 
IN LIFE THAT MOST PEOPLE 

HAVE. ^ 0 1 

21. In GENERAL^ HOW HAPPY WOULD YOU Si^Y YOU ARE? 

<1) ^VERY HAPPY (3) NOT HAPPY 123 

(2) FAIRLY HAPPY W DON'T KNOW H 

22. PLEASE MARK AN "X" IN EITHER THE AGREE OR lUSAfiREE 
COLUMN FOR £ACH^ OF THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS: 

AGREE OmGREE 

1. In order to get ahead in the 
world t0day> you are almost 
forced to. do some things 

which are not right. 1 0 

2. i^m^^«>t muctmnterested 

in the tv programs^ movies^ 
or magazines that most 

people seem to like. 1 0^ 

3. i often feel lonely. 1 0 

^. There is not much i can do ' • 

ABOUT most of THE IMPOfiTANT 

problems WE FACE TODAYa,. 1 Q 

5. Things have become so com- 
plicated IN THE world today 
that I REALLY DON T UNDER- 
STAND WHAT IS GOING ON. 1 0 
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NOW WE WOULD LIKE TO KNOW A, FEW THINGS ABOUT YOUR WORK 

EXPERIENCE AND EMPLOYMENT. 

23. At the^present time> do you work for wages or 

SAURY? 

YES (1) Part Time (2) Full Time 

HOW LONG HAVE YOU HELD THIS JOB? 

DESCRIBE BRIEFLY THE MAJOR DUTIES IN THIS JOB: 



V 



NO 

(1) Retired 

(2) Looking for work 

(3) Never worked 



24., (WOMEN ONLY) 

Did you ever work for wages? (1) ^YES (2) NO 

If yes> what kind of Vork did you do? 



What was the ust year you .worked?. 



25. PLEASE CHECii: THE SOURCES OF YOUR INCOME FOR 1972. 

(1) ^Social security benefits 

(2) ^Old age assistance 

(3) Withdrawals nFrom savings^ selling real 

ESTATE or casing BONDS 

(4) State or federal government pension 

(5) Private or company pension 



(6) Railroad pension 

(7) .Government payment because of some injury 

YOU "HAD 

(8) Any other government assistance at all 

(9) Interest from investments or rent 

(10) Reutives 

(11) _A JOB 

(12) ^Other: . '_ 

26. Abqui how much is your monthly household income? 

(1) _LeSS THAN $200 

(2) ^OVER^200 BUT LESS THAN $500 

(3) ^OVER $500 BUT LESS THAN $750 

(^) ^OVER $750 BUT LESS THAN $1000 

(5) ^OvER $1000 

t 

FOR THOSE OF YOU WHO ARE RFTIRFl). WE'D LIKE YOUR OPINION 
ON SOME ASPECTS OF RETIREMENT. PLEASE ANSWER QUESTIONS 
R27. R28. R29. AND R30. 

R27. What^type of work did you usually do before retire- 
ment? 

- ^job title 

(not the name of company or industry) 

describe briefly the major duties of. this job: 



/ 

HOW long did you work at this job? 
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R28. How DID YOU HAPPEN THAT YOU STOPPED WORKING WHEN 
YOU DID? 

(1) Retired on reaching retirement age. 12 3 

(2) Unable to find work^at reguur occupa- 4 5 6 

TION. 

(3) ^Wanted to enjoy leisure. ^ 

(#> Health reasons. 

(5) Did not enjoy the work. 

(6) Felt that others expected me to retire. 

(7) _s0me other reason: what? 

R29. When you were working^ what two things were most 
important to you? (check two) 

(1) Mixing with people 12 3 

(2) Feeling useful 4 5 6 

(3) Being respected by others 

(4) New things were happening on the job 

(5) It brought in money 

(6) ^Th| work itself was interesting 

( * 
^ R30. Retirement has been better than i expected, about 

THE SAME AS I EXPECTED, OR WORSE THAN I EXPECTED. 

(1) _Better (3) _WoRSE 12 3 

(2) About the same \ 

31. Would you say you are satisfied or dissatisfied 
with your housing situation? 

(1) ^Satisfied (3) Don't know 12 3 

(2) Dissatisfied 
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32. Would you say you are satisfied or dissatisfied 
with the family income? 

(1) Satisfied (3) ^Don't know . ,12 3 

(2) Dissatisfied 

WE'D LIKE TO KNOW HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT BOOKS AND READING. 
THERE ARE NO RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWERS. PLEASE MARK AN "X" 
IN EITHER THE AGREE COLUMN OR THE DISAGREE COLp FOR 
EACH STATEMENT. 

33. AGREE DISAfiRFF 

1. Reading rs for learning 6ut 

not for enjoyment. 0 1 

2. Money spent on books is well 

SPENT. ~ , 1 0 

3. There is very little to be 

GAINED from READING BOOKS. 0 1 

4. Reading is a g^ood way to 

spend spare time. 1 0 

5. Books aren't usually good ' 

ENOUGH TO FINISH READING. _j 0 1 

6. Reading is rewarding to Mfe. ^ 1 0 

7. Most books are too long. 0 1 

8. There are many books which 

I HOPE TO read. 1 0 

9. Reading is something i can 

do without. - 0~i- 

10. Books make good presents. 1 o 

34. How much spare time do you have in a day to do some- 
thing YOU WANT TO DO? 

(1) None 12 3 

(2) Less than one hour ^1 5 



31, (cowTiNuio) • 

(3) ^Dne to two hours 

W ^Three to six hours 

(5) ^OVER SIX HOURS 



THE FOLLOWING GROUPS OF QUESTIONS INVOLVE SOME OF THE WAYS 
PEOPLE SPEND THEIR SPARE TIME. COULD YOU GIVE US SOME , 
INFORMATION ON HOW YOU SPEND YDURS? ' 

35. Do YOU WATCH TELEVISION? (1) ^YES (2) ^NO 1 2 

About how many hours a day? 

36. Do YOU LISTEN TO RADIO? (1) ^YES (2) N O 1 2 

About how many hours a day? j 

37. Do YOU read a newspaper nearly EVERY DAY? 

(1) _YES , (2) _N0 

If YESy WHICH ONES?__ 



38. Do YOU READ MAGAZINES? (1) _ _YES (2) ^NO 1 2 

If yes^ which are your favorites? 



39. Do YOU READ BOOKS? (1) ^YES (2) NO 1 .? 

If YESy CHECK THE KINDS OF BOOKS YOU ENJOY. 
FICTION! 



ADVENTURE. 



SHORT STORIES 



HUMOR 



HISTORICAL. 



MYSTERIES 



ROMANCE. 



SCIENCE FICTION. 



WESTERNS. 



ANIMAL STORIES, 
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39. (continued) 
nonfiction: 



BIOGRAPHY 


PHILOSOPHY 


HISTORY 


SCIENCE 


TRAVEL 


NATURE 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


ART 


RELIGION 


PLAYS 


BUSINESS 


POETRY 


HOMEMAKING 


ABOUT MUSIC. 



^0, What books have you read over the years that you 

WOULD recommend AS BEING HIGHLY WORTHWHILE FOR 
OTHERS TO READ? 

LIST AS MANY AS YOU WISH: !_ 



41. Do YOU BELONG TO THE BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB OR ^QME 
OTHER CLUB THAT SENDS YOU BOOKS THROUGH THE MAIL? 

(1) _YES (2) ^NO 1 2 

42. Do YqU BUY OR BORROW HARD COVER BOOKS? 

(1) /_YES (2) _N0 



43, Do/YbU BUY OR BORROW PAPERBACK BOOKS— THE KINDS 
YpU CAN BOY AT SUPERMARKETS OR DRUGSTORES? 

_^S " (2 ) _ N0 ~ - 12 

44i PLEASE CHECK ANY OF THE ACTIVITIES IN THE FOLLOW- 
' ING LIST THAT YOU HAVE DONE DURING THE LAST YEAR. 

1. ^Yard work or gardening 

2. ^Take a vacation trip 
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14. (continued) 

"v. 

3. ^GO DRIVING FOR PLEASURE 

4. Go TO THE MOVIES 

5. go to plays or concerts 

6. — Participate in any sports such shuffle- 

board^x bowling^ swimming^ etc. 

7. Belong to a singing group 

8. Play a musical instrument 

9. — Attend sporting events such as basketball^ 

baseball^ horse or dog races^ etc 

10. ^Spend time at the Library 

11. — Play cards or other games such as monopoly 

12. ^work jigsaw puzzles 

13. Play bingo 

Any kind of^ewing/ needlepoint^ or 

embroidery 

15. ^Church or volunteer work 

16'. Listen to records 

15. iIas there ever a time in your life when you used 
the library quite a lot? 

(1) Never 12 3 

(2) In elementary school (grades 1-6) 15 6 

(3) In high school (7 through 12) 



(1) In college 

(5) As AN ADULT 
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16. When was the last time you went to the Library? 

(1) ^Within the ust week 1 

(2) ^Within the ust month ^ i| 

(3) ^Within the last six months 

(1) Over six months ago 

(5) Never 

(6) Don't know 

17. How MANY blocks IS IT FROM WHERE YOU LIVE TO THE , 

library? v 

(1) Less than 5 blocks 1 

(2) ^6 to 10 blocks 

(3) More than 10 blocks ^ 

(1) Don't know " 

18. I can most easily get to the LIBRARY BY 

(1) ^Walking 1 

(2) ^Taking a bus or taxi , ; 

(3) Having someone else drive me there 

V (1) DfelVIN? MY OWN car ✓ 

(5) ' Never go to the library 

THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME STATEMENTS ABOUT LIBRARIES AND 
LIBRAR IANS,, THERE ARE NO .RjGHT OR WRONG ANSWERS. JjJSI 



PUT AN "X" UNDER THE AGREE OR DISAGREE COLUMN TO SHOW 
HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT THE STATEMENT. 

19. ^ AfifiEE DISAGREE 

1. the LrBRARY IS A PLEASANT 

PLACE TO SPEND A FEW HOURS. 



c 



49. (continued) 

2. librarians care mo/^e about 
books. than they care about 

PEOPLE. 

3. THE LIBRARY IS MOSTLY FOR 
STUDENTS . 

I 4. THE LIBRARY PROVIDES A 
VALUABLE .SERVICE TO THE 
COMMUNITY. 

5. IF A* PERSON CANNOT READ 
WELL> THERE IS NO USE GOING ' 
TO THE LIBRARY. 

I 

r 

6. LIBRARIANS CAN SUGGEST GOOD 
BOOKS FOR A PERSON TO READ. 

/ 7. LIBRARIANS WILL HELP A PER- 
SON FIND WHAT HE IS LOOKING 
FOR IF HE ASKS FOR HELP. 

8. IT IS TOO HARP TO FIND WHAT - 
YOU WANT IN THE LIBRARY. 

9. THE LIBRARY IS A PLACE WHERE 
YOU CAN ONLY WHISPER^ NOT 
TALK ALOUD. 

10. THE LIBRARY HAS PROGRAMS 
. TO HELP PEOPLE. 



0 1 

0 1 

1 0 

,0 1 
1 0 

1 0 
0 1 

« 

0 1 
10 



MANY LIBRARIES PROVIDE SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SERVICES- 
PLEASE CHE:CK the ONES YOU HAVE DONE OR HAVE USED IN THE 
FIRST COLUMN AND JHE ONES YOU WOULD LIKE TO DO OR LIKE 
TO USE VX THE SECOND COLUMN. I 



50. 



1. CHECK OUT BOOKS. 

2. ^ READ MAGAZINES IN .THE 
^ LIBRARY. 



HAVE USED OR 
HAVE TinNF 



WOULD LIKE 
TO USE QR I)p 



so. (continued) have used or would like 

HAVE DONE TO use or do 

3. READ NEWSPAPER IN*THF 

LIBRARY . 



^. TO TO THE LIBRARY TO 
LOOK UP, THE ANSWER 
TO A SPECIAL QUESTION 

5. USE THE COPYING MACHINE 

LISTEN TO RECOr<DS 

7. ATTEND A TALK OR MOVIE 
PROGRAM 



8. ATTEND AN ART EXHIBIT 



9. CALL ON THE TELEPHONE 
TO GET AN ANSWER TO A 
QUESTION ' 



10. CHECK OUT A FILM OR 
I USE WITH SOME CLUB 
ACTIVITY 



11. CHECK THE LOC*kTION 
ON A LIBRARY MAP OF 
SOME PLACE you've 
HEARD OF BUT DON T 
KNOW WHERE IT IS 



12. BORROW A PICTURE TO 
HANG ON YOUR WALL 
AT HOME 



1? CHECK OUT "TALKINd 
BOOKS ' OR TAPE 
CASSETTES 



1^. VISIT A BOOKMOBILE 



15. USE THE shut-in" 
SERVICE WHERE BOOKS 
ARE BROUGHT TO PEOPLE 
UNABLE TO GO TO THE 
LIBRARY 

16. CHECK OUT BOOKS WITH 
SPECIAL LARGE PRINT 
THAT IS EASIER TO READ 
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50. (continued) 

17. use a microboard 

READER 



HAVE USED OR 
HAve noMP 



WOULD LIKE 
TO USE QR DO 
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SCHEDULE NO. 

LEISURE ACTIVITIES OF OLDER k IONS IN KENTUCKY 
NRTA/AARP KENTUCKY LIBRARY PROJECT 
THE INSTITUTE OF LIFETIME LEARNING 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



SEX: (1) . 
RACE: (1) 



MALE 
.BLACK 



(2) 



(2) . _ FEMALE 
WHITE (3) _ 



OTHER 



HOW OLD WERE YOU ON YOUR LAST BIRTHDAY? 

(1) UNDER 55 _ 

(2y 55 TO 6^1 (57 _ 

(3) 65 TO 69 (6) 



'I. WHAT IS YOUR I'lARITAL STATUS NOW? 

(1) NEVER MARRIED W _ 

(2) MARRIED (5) _ 

(3) SEPARATED 

5. EDUCATION: (PLEASE PUT A CIRCLE AROUND THE HIGHEST YEAR 

YQU FINISHED) 



. 70 TO 7^ 
7751079 
. OVER 80 

. DIVORCED 
. WIDOWED 



ELEMENTARY: 1 2 I i\ 

high' SCHOOL: 1 2 3 ^1 

COLLEGE: 1 2 5 ^ 

GRADUATE SCHOOL: 1 2 3 ^1 

OTHER: : 



5 6 7 8 



1 
1 

1 
^1 



1 
^1 



1 
7 



2 
2 

2 
5 



2 
5 



2 
5 



3 
6 



3 
6 



IIAME: 



MRESS: 



TStreetT 



APT. 
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6. HOW MANY PEOPLE LIVE IN YOUR HOUSEHOLD^ _ 
. WHAT IS THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO YOU? 

RELATIONSHIP ^ 



7. WOULD YOU CONSIDER YOUR PRESENT HEALTH TO BE; 

(1) . ^EXCELLENT (3). _f/\IR^ 1 2 3 
(2X. _ GOOF W r WR" 4 

8. PLEASE CHECK ONE OF THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS WHICH SEEMS 
TO FIT YOU' BEST. 

(D- I CANNOT GET AROUND (OR KEEP HOUSE) AT ALL 

NOW BECAUSE OF MY HEALTH. 12 3 

(2) . I HAVE TO LIMIT SOME OF THE. WORK OR THINGS ^ 

THAT I DO. 

(3) . I AM NOT LIMITED IN MQSI OF MY ACTIVITIES. 

(4) . I AM NOT LIMITED IN m OF m ACTIVITIES. 

9. WITHIN THE LAST TWO YEARS HAVE YOU HAD YOUR EYES CHECKED 

BTi " 



(1) . A DOCTOR (3). _ AT A CLINIC 12 3 

(2) . A NURSE (/|). NOT CHECKED ^ 

10. DO YOU WEAR GLASSES K'HEN YOU READ? 

(1). YES (2). NO 12 
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li. ARE YOU BEING TREATED FOR 



* (1). . GLAUCOMA 12 3 

\2). CATARACTS 

(3). NEITHER 

12. WHEN YOU NEED TO DO ERRANDS OR GO TO SOCIAL GATHERINGS. 

DO YOU llSilMJl 

Q) . WALK^ (3) . ^ DRIVE YOUR OWN CAR 12 3 

(2). TAKE A BUS W . HAVE SOMEONE ELSE i\ 

OR TAXI DRIVE YOU WHERE YOU 
-WANT TO GO 



13. DO YOU OWN A CAR? (1). ^ YES (2). _'N0 1 2 

14. DO YOU mVE A TELEPHONE? Q). _ YES (2). _ NO 1 2 

15. WHEN WAS THE LAST TIME YOU VISITED IN PERSON OR ON THE 
TELEPHONE WITH EITHER A FRIEf«) OR RELATIVE? 

(1) . : JUST TODAY 12 3 

(2) . DURING THE LAST WEEK 

(3) . OVER A MONTH AGO 

16. ABOUT HOW MANY MEETINGS DID YOU AHEND UST MONTH? 

(1) . NONE 1 2 3 

(2) . 1 TO 3 MEETINGS ^ 5 

(3) . ^1 TO 6 MEETINGS 

W). 7 TO 10 MEETINGS 

(5). MORE THAN 10 MEETINGS 

17. DID YOU VOTE IN THE U\ST NATIONAL ELECTION? 

(1). YES ' (2). NO 1 2 
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18. IN GENERAL HOW HAPPY WOULD YOU SAY YOU ARE? 



m VERY HAPPY - r 2 T 

(2) . FAIRLY HAPPY Z| 

(3) . NOT HAPPY 

. W). DON'T KNOW 

19. aEASE ANSWER EACH STATR4FMT THE BEST YOU CAN BY MARKING 
AN IN EITHER THE AGREE OR DISAGREE COLUMN. 

mL DISAGREE 

A. IN ORDER TO GET AHEAD IN THE 
WORLD TODAY YOU ARE AL'IOST 



FORCED TO W SOME THINGS 

WHICH ARE NOT RIGHT. 0 1 

B. I AM iJOT ilUCH INTERESTED IN * 
THE T\^ programs! MOVIES. OR 
MAGAZINES THAT MOST PEOPLE 

SEEM TO LIKE. o 1 

C. I OFTEN FEEL LONELY. 0. 1 

D. THERE IS NOT MUCH THAT I 
CAN DO ABOUT MOST OF THE 
IMPORTANT PROBLEMS WE 

FACE TODAY. , o 1 

E. THINGS HAVE BECOME SO COMPLI- 
CATED IN THE WORLD TODAY THAT 
I REALLY DON'T UNDERSTAftf) 

l/HAT IS GOING ON. ' q 1 



/ 
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\m WE WOULD LIKE TO KljOW A FEW THINGS ABOUT YOUR WORK EXPERIENCE: 
- 20. AT THE PRE50T TifE. DO YOU WORK TOR WAGES OR SALARY? 
(1) __ YES 

(A) PART TIME 

(B) FULL TIME 

' HOW LONG HAVE YOU HELD MS JOB? 

DESCRIBE BRIEFLY THE MAJOR DUTIES IN THIS JOB: 



(2) _ no; I AM NOT WORKING AT THE PRESENT TIME. 

(A) RETIRED 

m\ KIND OF WORK DID YOU USUALLY DO BEFORE RE- 
TIREMENT? m TITLE 

BRIEFLY DESCRIBE THE MAJOR DUTIES IN THIS JOB: 

/ ' * * 

i 



HOW LONG DID YOU WORK AT THIS JOB? ___ 

(B) I AM LOOKING FOR WORK. 

(C) I HAVE NEVER WORKED. 

21. (imJMl) DID YOU EVER WORK FOR WAGES? 

(1). YES (2). _ NO 12 

IF YES. WHAT KIND OF l^RK DID YOU DO? " 
WHAT WAS THE LAST YEAR YOU WORKED? 

i 
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22. RETIREMENT HAS BEEN BETTER THAN I EXPECTED. ABOUT THE SAME 
AS I EXPECTED. OR WORSE THAN lEXPECTED. 

I (1) . BETTER 12 3 

' <2). ABOUT THE SAME 

(3). ^ WORSE , ^ 

23, PLEASE CHECK THE SQllBQEa OF YOUR INCOME FOR 1972. 

(1) . SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 

(2) . OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 

(3) , ; WITHDRAWALS FROM SAVINGS. SELLING REAL 

ESTATE mj:ASH I NG BONDS 

(^). STATE OR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PENSION 

(5) . PRIVATE OR COMPANY PENSION 

(6) . RAILROAD PENSION ' . 

(7) . GOVERNMEifT PAYMEIfT BECAUSE OF SOME INJURY 

(8) . ANY OTHER GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE AT ALL 

(9) , INTEREST FROM INVESTMENTS OR RENT 

(10) . REUTIVES 

(11) . A JOB 

(12) . OTHER 

2^1. mil HOW MUCH IS YOUR MONTHLY HOUSEHOLD. INCOME? 

(1) . LESS THAN 1^200 1 2 3 

(2) . _ OVER $200 BUT LESS THAN $50a ^ S 

(3) . OVER $500 BUT LESS THAN $750 

(^). OVER $750 BUT LESS THAN $1,000 

(5). OVER $1,000 
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25. WOUU) YOU SAY YOU ARE SATISFIED OR DISSATISFIED WITH 
YOOR HOUSING SITUATION? ^ 

Q). SATISFIED 12 3 

(2) . DISSATISFIED 

(3) . .DON'T KNOW 

26. WOULD YOU SAY YOU ARE SATISFIED OR DISSATISFIED WITH 
YOUR HOUSEHOLD INCOME? 

Q). SATISFIED 12 3 

(2). DISSATISFIED 

(3>. DON'T KNOW 

27. HOW MUCH ^SPARE TIPE DO YOuIavTiN A DAY TO DO SOMETHING . 
YOU WANT TO DO? 

(1) . NONE 12 3 

(2) . LESS THAN 1 HOUR ^1 5 

(3) . 1 TO 2 HOURS 

(4) . 3 TO 6 HOURS 

(5) . OVER 6 HOURS 

THE FOLLOWING GROUP OF QUESTIONS INVOLVE SOME OF THE WAYS PEOPLE 
SPEND THEIR SPARE TIME. HOW DO YOU SPEND YOURS? 

28. DO YOU WATCH TELEVISION? (1). _ YES (2). _ NO 1 2 
ABOUT HOW MANY HOURS A DAY? 

29. do' YOU LISTEN TO THE RADIO? Q). YES (2). _ NO 12 

30. DO YOU ENM READING? (1) . _ YES (2). _ NO 12 

31. DO YOU READ A NEWSPAPER NEARLY EVERY DAY? 

Q). YES (2). NO 12 

32. DO YOU READ MAGAZINES? (1). ±_ YES (2). ll. NO , 1 2 
IF YES. VIHICH ARE YOUR FAVORITES? 
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33.__D0 YOU READ BOOKS? (1). 



YFS (2). 



NO 



REV/^ 
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DO READ BOOKS. CHECK THE KINDS YOU ENJOY: 



FICTION: 
ADVENTURE 
HISTORICAL 
ROMANCE 
WESTERNS 
MYSTERIES 



NONFICTION: 
BIOGRAPHY . 
HISTORY 
TRAVEL 

CURRENT AFFAIRS 
RELIGION 
BUSINESS 
HOMEMAKING 



SHORT STORIES 
SCIENCE FICTION 
ANIMAL STORIES 
HUMOR 



PHILOSOPHY 

SCI to 

NATURE 
ART 
PLAYS 
POETRY 
ABOUT MUSIC 



WHAT BOOKS HAVE YOU RE^J) OVER THE YEARS THAT YOU WOULD 
RECOMMEND AS BEING WORTHWHILE FOR OTHERS? LIST AS 
MANY AS YOU WISH. 
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35. PLEASE CHECK ANY OF THE FOLLOWING ACTIVITIES THAT YOU 
HAVE DONE DORING THE LAST YEAI 

1. - YARD mK OR GARDENING 

2. TAKE A VACATION TRIP 

3. DO DRIVING FOR PLEASURE 

4. GO TO THE MOVIES 

5. GO Ti^LAYS OR CONCERTS 

6.. PARTICIPATE IN ANY KIND 

7. __ BELONG TO A SINGING GROliP 

8. PLAY A MUSICAL If<ST«NT 

9. ATTEND SPORTING EVENTS aJCH AS BASKETBALL, ETC. 

10. SPEND TIME AT THE LIBRARY \ / 

11. PLAY CARDS OR OTHER GAMES SUCH AS MONOPOLY 

" 12. K-ORK JIGSAW PUZZLES^ 

13. PLAY BINGO ' 

I'*. ANY KIND OF SEWING, NEEDLEPOINL OR EMBROIDERY 

15. CHURCH OR VOLUNTEER WORK 

16. LISTEN TO RECORDS 

17. OTHER • 

36. WAS THERE E\€R A TIME IN YOUR LIFE WHEN YOU USED THE LIBRARY 
QUITE A LOT? . . 

(1) . NEVER 1 2 3 

(2) . _ IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL (GRADES 1-6) [ 4 S 

(3) . IN HIGH SCflOOL (GRADES 7-12) 

W. IN COLLEGE — 

(5) . AS AN ADULT 
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37, WHEN WAS THE LAST TIME YOU WENT TO THE LIBRARY 
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(1) . __ DON'T KNOW 12 3 

(2) . NEVER '^ S S 

(3) . OVER 6 MONTHS AGO . 

\ WITHIN ?HE UST 6 MONTHS 

(5). WITHIN THE LAST flONTH 

(5). WITHIN THE LAST WEEK 

« 

THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME STATEMENTS ABOUT LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS. 
THERE ARE NO RI^HT OR WRONG ANSWERS. < PLEASE ANSWER EM MIL 
■ ML THE BEST YOU CAN BY MARKING AN "X" IN EITHER THE AGREE OR 
DISAGREE COLUMN. " ' 

38. ^ mEE DISAGREE 

1. THE. LIBRARY. IS A PLEASANT PLACE 

. TO SPEND A FEW HOURS. 1 0 

2. LIBRARIANS CARE MORE ABOUT 

BOOKS THEN THEY CARE ABOUT 

PEOPLE. • 0 1 

_ — -^.-n'HE LIBRARY IS MOSTLY FOR 

STUDENTS. _ ^ • • 0 1- 

^. • .HE LIBRARY PROVIDES A VAL- . 
UABLE SERVICE TO THE 

COMMUNITY. . . 1 0 

5. IF A PERSON CANNOT READ ' 

THERE 'is no USE GOING TO " * - 

THE Library. o i 

• ' [ PAGE 10 • 
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38. (continued) AHREE disagree 

6/ LIBRARIANS CAN SUGGEST GOOD 
BOOKS FOR A PERSON TO 

READ. 

7. LIBRARIANS WILL HELP A PERSON j 

FIND WHAT HE IS LOOKINgVoR 
IF HE ASKS FOR HELP. \ ' 1 0 

8. IT IS TOO HARD TO FIND WHAT 

YOU WANT IN THE LIBRARY. 0 1. 

9. THE LIBRARY IS A PLACE WHERE 
' .YOU CAN "ONLY WHISPER. NOT ^ 

TALK ALOUD. ' ' ' 0 1 

10. THE LIBRARY HAS PROGRAMS TO ^ 
HELP PEOPLE. ' 1 0 



.lANY LIBRARIES PROVIDE SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SERVICES-PLEASE 
CHECK THE ONES YOU HAVE DONE OR HAVE USED IN THE FIRST COLUMN 
AND THE ONES YOU l^OULD UKE TO DO OR LU^ TO USE THE SECOND 
COLUMN. 

39. i HAVE USED OP liO 



1. CHECK OUT BOOKS 

2. READ rV\GAZINES m 

THE LIBRARY. 

3. READ NEWSPAPERS IN 

- T ur J T RPADV 

inu LIdKMKY I 
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^ ' ^ REV/. 

^1. GO TO THE , LIBRARY TO 
LOOK UP THE ANSWER 
TO A SPECIAL QUES- 
TION. V_ 

■ 5. USE THE COPYING 

MACHINE. 

6. LISTEN TO RECORDS- 

7. ATTEND A TALK OR 

TOIE PROGRAM 

8. ATTEND AN ART EXHIBIT . 

9. CALL ON THE TELEPHONE 

TO GET AN r ilER 

TO A QUESTION. - i 

10. CHECK OUT A FILM FOR 

USE WITH SOME 

ACTIVITY. 

11. CHECK THE LOCATION 

ON A LIBRARY MAP 
OF SOME place' 
YOU'VE HEARD OF 
BUT DON'T KNOW 

WHERE IT IS. ' ' 

12. BORROW A PICTURE TO 
iiANG ON- Y O UR W ALL - ..- 

AT HOME. ' 



CHECK OU"^ "TALKING 

BOOKS'^R CASSETTES : 

Er|c - 137 - 
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39. (concluded) / mi 



1^. VISIT A BOOKTOILE. 

15. USE- THE "SHUT- in; 

SERVICE WHERE 
/ BOQKS ARE/fiROUfiHT 
/ TO PEOPLE UNABLE 
TO 60 TO THE 
/ LIBkARY 

16. CHECK OUT BOOKS WITH 

SPECIAL LARGE PR HIT 
THAT IS EASIER TO 
READ. 

17. USE A MiCROCARD READ- 

ER. 



] 
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NOTE 



Anyone casually skimming the following chapters 
might be struck by introductory language which sounds 
similar at the beginning of each chapter. 

The reason for this is (1) the similar methodology 
)r analysis of data was used for each site^ and (2) it 
iyB the consensus of the program team that each site 
ilysis should stand by itself. This provides the 
vantage to those ^.ibraries and communities wanting to 
?e^hese resources^ and having similar charactjetistics, 
t6 bre^k out separately these chapters without reference 
to those of less applicability. For the same reason 
Biliographic References which were used are included in 
each chapter dealing with each separate 3ite. 
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IMPROVED LIBRARY SERVICE 
FOR OLDER ADULTS 
HAZARD 



Introduction 

Mindful of the practical objectives of the Kentucky 
Library Project as a whole — generally speaking, to 
enhance the lives of older persons through increasing and 
extending library services to them; and more particularly, 
to establish innovative models of library service — the 
present report will be presented in a somewhat different 
style from the usual academic research report. It is felt 
that the report on the characteristics of users and non- 
users of library services would not be particularly useful 
to the librarians and staff in furthering the objectives 
of the project if couched in terms of the null hypothesis 
and including a detailed description of the methodology 
and statistical analysis. Alternatively, it is our hope 
that the materials can be presented in such a way as not 
only to impart information about the respondents in the 
particular location but to induce greater sympathy and 
understanding of some of the problems older persons face 
when using the library. Additional explanatory or support- 
ive data may be included from the community profile, the 
library profile and the fields of gerontology, medicine, 
architecture, etc. While many of the barriers to library 
use may be inherent in the process of aging and therefore 
m some ways irremediable, the greater awareness of these 
probleips may generate a more relaxed approach to diffi- 
culties which arise and may provide a happier millieu for 
both librarian and older user. 

Materials and activities generated by the research 
may prove productive at several levels :// 

(1) The administration of the questionnaire itself 
can provide a positive or constructive element in alert- 
ing persons to many of the services the library can 
provide. It is good public relations. In essence, it 
says, "Your library cares what ^ou think.", and "We want 
to do a better job for you . " \ 

- (2) The methodology (especially the use of group 
interviews); provides a less-often-used approach in the 
gathering of information. 
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(3) i^t the level of the frequency counts # such 
information\may be put to direct use. For example^ if 
frequency coWts show many p/ersons prefer to read history 
and historical fiction^ more titles in these areas may 

be placed, in c\llections in retirement homes ^ or sent 
out on bookmobiles which serve an older segment of the 
population. If Vifficient numbers of persons are found 
to be interested ^ gardening as a hobby ^ or various 
handcrafts^ etc. ^ ^classes in such areas might be insti- 
tuted and books proVided in those areas by the library. 

Certain of the measures may be useful to other 
agencies serving this^egment of the population. For 
example^ if a high percentage of the respondents live in 
one-person households^ t^hese persons might be interested 
in programs similar to* Mj^als on Wheels^ in which food is 
centrally prepared and delivered to a person's home or 
in a "Country Gathering" where people go to a central 
location and take meals together. Even some two-person 
families might be interested in this service^ particularly 
if one of them is physically unable to shop for food and 
prepare meals ^ or if both suffer physical disabilities. 
Often better nutrition is achieved which might result in 
greater participation in other ways such as ^ibrary use. 

(4) Statistical analysis may help to determine those 
underlying attributes most necessary to increased library 
usage. A User Potential index (hereinafter referred to 

as the UP Index) has been formulated^ in an effort to 
determine v;hat portion of the non-library-user group might 
most easily be encouraged to become library users, and 
which of the infrequent users might be encouraged to use 
the library more often. 



What do we hope to find out ? 

The questionnaire is expected to elicit baseline data 
concerning differences in various socio-economic character- 
istics such as marital status, living arrangements, edu- 
cational attainments, and sources of and amounts of income 
Areas of activity such as leisure interests, and social 
and community contacts will be analyzed. Finally, re- 
sponses regarding attitude toward the library, use and 
anticipated use of library services and reading interests 
will be interpreted. A synthesis of the above information 
in terms of users and non-users of library services (in 
conjunction with community and library profiles already 
completed as a separate segment of the Kentucky Library 
Project) will be used to initiate innovative library 
services . 
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What people were included in the study? 



Participants in the study are included by age and 
status in the lal?or force. Persons over the age of 65 
are included, irrespective of their status in the labor 
force. Persons younger than 65 are included if they 
say they are "retired". These might include wives, 
younger than 65, of retired rae^. Generally, if a woman 
is married to a retired man, she considers herself 
"retired" also. Some widows consider themselves 
"retired" even though they might never have worked for 
wages. Certain persons "retire" from positions which 
require that they fulfill a certain number of years of 
service. These persons might be "retired" from a career 
job (perhaps military) although they are presently 
employed either full or part time. 

How was the material gathered ? - " 

^ 'J ' ^ 

The initial problem of contacting older persons was 
solved by asking for the cooperation of various groups 
of persons in the service area of the library who were 
already members -of clubs primarily composed of older 
persons. Group interviews were used in which a question- 
naire was filled out by the respondents at various 
locations in Hazard during the early part of 1973. 



How was library use defined? 

A "user" is a person who has been to the library 
within the last month. 

An "infrequent user" is a. person who has been to the 
library within the last six months, but not during the 
last month. 

A "non-user" is a person who stated he has not been 
to the lib:|:ary during the last six months or who stated 
he\didn*t know when he last went to the library. 



How can the respondents be described? 

Forty-six persons filled out questionnaires: thirty- 
five females and eleven males, which included two blacks. 
The sex jratio for the State of Kentucky for 1970 accord- 
ing to! the U.S. Census figures was 96.3 males for every 
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100 females.* As can be readily seen, the group is under- 
represented as to men and blacks, although the black 
population is extremely small in Perry County. 

Respondents belonged to a senior citizen' s ' club, a 
Woman's Club, an art group, a music appreciation group 
or were interested individuals who volunteered to parti- 
cipate in the survey. 

Since the service area of the library embodies all 
of Perry County, it might be wise at this point to make 
C some comparison of the age distribution of the respondents 
to the age distribution of persons 55 years of age and 
over in Perry County. 



* U.S. Bureau of the Census, Characteristics of the 
Population , Vol. 1, Part 19, Kentucky, p. "197 
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TABLE I 



AGE DISTRIBUTION 
PERRY COUNTY, KENTUCKY 
55 YEARS AND OVER 
(in percent of population over 55) 



Total county population 
Total population 55 and over 



25,714 
4,928 



Age in Years 


Number 


Percent 


Over 80 


444 


9.0 


75 - 59 

* 


452 


9.2 


70-74 


730 


14.8 


65 - 69 


972 


19.7 


55-64 


2,330 


47.3 



4,928 



99.0 



Source: Table 35, "Age by Race and Sex, -for Counties 
1970", U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of 
Population, 1970, General Population 
Characteristics , Final Report , PC (1) B19,' 
Kentucky, p. 142. 
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The following table shows the age distribution of 
the respondents: 



' TABLE II 

AGE DISTRIBUTION 
i OF RESPONDENTS 

(in percentages) 

Age in Years Number 
O^^er 80 
75-79 ^ 



Percent 
4 8.7 
11 23.9 



70 T 74 V 10 



65 - 69 
55 - 64 



148 - 

' 151 



21.7 



9 19.6 
12 • 26.1 



46 100.0 



While it cannot be claimed that the persons in each' 
of the age categories is necessarily representative of 
♦ the age group in the county as a whole (especially since 
the respondents are generally from the non-rural areas, 
and do- not include men in the aame proportion as the sex 
ratio for Kentucky would ind4.C4lte) , nonetheless, infor- 
mation from those available may provide valuable insights 
into improving library services to all older age groups* 
The over-80 age group and the 65-69 age group show per- 
centages in the respondent group almost identical with 
that of the over 55 county population. Only about half 
as many in the 55-64 age group appear cunong the respond- 
^ , ents as is shown by the colanty figure. In the age groups, 
70-74_and 75-79, a greater percentage -.s included among 
the respondent group than in the coujity population under 
discussion. 



Spcial and Economic Characteristics 

How do the „ social and economic characteristics of 
the Hazard respondents compare with those ot the United 
States as a whole? Th-^ tributes we will consider are 
marital status, livi .angements, educational attain- 

ments, sources and ai .*iit of income, poverty level and 
satisfaction with income. 

. Marital Sifcatus . In the United States as a whole, 
great differences are found in marital status between men 

.and women in the over 55 age groups. For tfie" yeai; 1960, 
79.0% of the men between 55 ,and 64 years w^re married 

'Band living with their wives; while only 62.9% of the 
women were married and living with their hilsbands. Only 
6.2% of the men in this age group as compared with 24.5% 
of the women were widowed. In the over 65 age group; 
69.8% of the men as compared to 35.3% of the women were 
living with their spoused. In 1971, the figures are more 
disparate — 84.2% of the men between the ages of 55 and 6'4 
and only 64.9% of the women in that age group are married 
and living with their spouses. In the over 65 age group, 
70.1% of the men, but only 34.5% of the women live with 
their spouses. Seventeen Sfbil one-tenth percent of the 
men,- but 54.2% of the women over 65 are widowed.* 



( 



* Distribution of the Population 55 Years Old and Over 
by Marital Status, by Age and Sex: 1960 > 19*71, and 
1985, in U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
^ Reports , Series P-23, No. 43, "Some Demographic 
•Aspects of Aning in the United States", (Washington, 
D.C. , USGPO, y.973) , p. 26. o 
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Of the eleven men included in the study, four or 
36.4% are married and four (36.4%) are widowed. Of the 
women, only 20%* are married, 2.9% are divorced and 65.7% 
are widowed. At whatever age, men are more likely to - 
be married than women, and women are a good deal more 
likely to be widowed. 

As a consequence of marital status, three-quarters 
of the Hazard respondents live in one or two-person 
families. According to the following table, seventy-two 
and seven- tenths of the^^en and seventy-five and 
eigl^t-tenths of the women live in one or two-person 
households/" Although the women are much more likely to 
live alone ^almost twice as many men live dlone in the 
Hazard group^than live alone in the United States as a 
whole. ' A greater percentage of women also live alone 
in^the Hazard group than in the U.S. as a whole. 



TABLE III 
LIVING ARRANGEMENTS OF 
HAZARD RESPONDENTS 
(in percent) 
(Number-44} 
Living Arrangements Male 
Living alone 27.3 
Spouse present 45.4 
Living with someone else 27.3 



100.0 



Female 
48.5 
27.3 
24.2 

100.0 
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the median years of school completed for those 65 and 
over will rise from the present 8.7 years to 11.9 years.* 
This increase in education alone should provide an addi- 
tional]^ number o£ possible library users. According to 
figures"Trom~theT970 Census for the entire United States, 
4% of those 65 and over have had no school at all; 53% 
-^Jiave completed between 1 year an4 8 years; 27% h^ve com- 
pleted 4 years or more of high school, but only 6% have 
completed ^ years or more of college.** 

The following table indicates the number of years 
of school completed by the Hazard respondents: 



TABLE V 
YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 
HAZARD RESPONDENTS 
°(in percent) 
(Number =4 6) 



39.1 
32.6 
19.6 
8.7 



J 



Less than 8 grades 

1-4 years of hign school 

1-4 years of college 

\ 

1-4 ye^s of graduate school 



QE* ci\ . , Table 19., Educational Attainment of the 
Population 65 Years Old and Over and 25 to 64 Years 
of Age^ for Various Years: 1957 to 1990, p. 25. 

We , the jWft^ican Elderly , Lureau of the Census, 

Publ ic InfQtipatlbn^Qf f i!ce, (Washington, D, C, USGPOi 

1973), p. 11 

> 



\ 

\ 



Comparison with the national figures indicates that 
while 57% had completed 8 years or less, only 39,1% of 
the Hazard respondents had so little education; and that 
28.3% had completed high school and had some college or 
graduate \7ork. Consequently, the Hazard respondents 
appear to be a rather select group in terms of educational 
accomplishment. 

In a cross-tabulation of library- use and years of 
school completed, it can be seen that (as expected) 
library use Increases with increased education, and 
increases rather markedly for those who have college or 
graduate level education. Whereas 75. 0% of the persons 
with gr^aduate-^ducatAmi am library Use rs; 51.8% of those" " 
with' 8th grade education or less are non-users. 



TAELE VI 
EDUCATION AND LIBRARY USE 
(in percent) 



1 
9 
1 
1 



8 years 

12 years 

4 years college 

4 years graduate 
school 



Infrequent 
Non-User User User 

dl.6 - 



36.4 
0 

25.0 



— 0~ 
27.3 
37.5 



18.2 
36.4 
62.5 

75.0 



100% 
100% 
100% 

100% 
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For comparative purposes, the United States figures 
for 65 and over are as follows: 



TABLE IV 

LIVING ARRANGEMENTS OP THE POPULATION 
65 YEARS AND OLDER BY SEX 
MARCH 1971 



Living Arrangements Male Female 

Living alone 13.9 . 34.8 

Spouse present 70.1 34.5 

Living with someone else 15.9 30.7 



Source: Table 21. Living Arrangements of the Population 
55 Years Old and Over by Age and Sex: March, 
1971, U.S. Bureau of tut;. Census, Series P-23, 
No. 43, Current Population Reports , "Some 
Demographic Aspects of Aging in the United 
States", Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1973, p. 26. 
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So far as library use is concerned, 10% of the 
married persons (N-10) eunong the respondents are library 
users, arid an additional 30% are infrequent users. By 
comparison, 45.0% of the widows (N=20) are library users 
and 15% are infrequent users. 

Education . One of the critical attributes pre- 
requisite to high library usage is years of education 
completed, "...education and more education is needed 
to make a reader .. .education is overwhelmingly the fac- 
tor most closely associated with reading."* The state- 
ment made in "Baltimore Reaches Out** comes as no surprise 
as numerous studies have found the statement to be true. 
This study is no except ion > A ccordingXvLju .t he o l der .age- — 
groups are g..7erally at some disadvantage educationally 
as their median years of education coiwleted is scxnewhat 
lower than those of the younger age sl%men^s. In the 
U.S. as a whole, the median years of school completed, 
for those 65 years and over for the years 19^9-70 was 
8.7 and only 28.2% were high school graduates. By con- 
trast, 60.4% of persons 25-64 years of age are high 
school graduates.** 

For males 56 and over, the median years of school 
completed was 8.6 and for females 8.8. As a practical 
matter, this could mean thnt approximately half of the 
65 and over population would be unlikely candidates^ for 
library service. ,It is expected, however, that as the 
younger age groups with their proportionately greater 
education move into the retirement age brackets that by 
1990 the median years of school completed for those 65 
and ov3r will rise from the present 8.7 years to 11.9 
years.*** This increase in education alone should 
provide an additional number of possible library users. 



* Lowell A. Martin, ^ Baltimore Reaches Out , Library 
Services to the Disadvantaged , (Baltimore, Md., Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, June, 1967), p. 25. 

** * ^ 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , 

Series P*23, No. 43, "Some Demographic Aspects of 
Aging in the United States," (Washington, D.C., USGPO, 
1973), Table 19 Educational Attainment of the Popula- 
tion 65 Years Old and Over and 25 to 64 Years of Age, 
for Various Years: 1957 to 1990,* p. 25. 

*** 

Ibid. 
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According to figures from the 1970 Census for the entire 
United States^ 4% of those 54 and over have had no 
school at all; 53% have completed between 1 year and 8 
years; 27% have completed 4 years or more of high school . 
but only 6% have completed 4 years or more of college.* 

Comparison with the national figures indicates that 
while 57% had completed 8 years or less^ only 39.1% of 
the Hazard respondents had so little education; and that 
28.3% had completed high school and had some college or 
graduate work. Consequently, the Hazard respondents 
appear to be a rather select group in terms of educational 
accomplishment . 

In a cross-^tabulation of libr^ary use and years of 
school completed, it can be seen that (as expected)^ 
library use increases with increased education, and 
increases rather markedly for those who have college or 
graduate level education, whereas 75.0% of the persons 
with graduate education are library users, 81.8% of those 
with 8th grade education or less are non-users. 



We, the American Elderly , Bureau of the Census, 
Public Information Office, (Washington, D.C., USGPO, 
1973), p. 11. 
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TABLE VI 



EDUCATION AND LIBRARY USE 
(in percent) 







NON-USER 


INFREQUENT 
USER 


USER 




1-8 


Years 


81.8 


0 


18.2 


100% 


9-12 


Years 


36.4 


27.3 


36.4 


100% 


1-4 


Years 
College 


0 


37.5 


62.5 


100% 


1-4 


Years 


25.0 


0 


75.0 


100% 



Graduate 



School 
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The following table indicates the number of years 
of school completed by the Hazard respondents. 



TABLE V 

YEARS OP SCHOOL COMPLETED 
HAZARD RESPONDENTS 
(in percent) 

(Number=46) 

Less than 8 grades 39.1 

1-4 years of high school 32.6 

1-4 years of coidege 19,6 

1-4 years of graduate school .8.7 
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Sources of Income 

Pre-retirement Employment. As a response to a some- 
what higher educational level than for this age group in 
Kentucky as a whole ^ and the number of years in the labor 
force, one would expect that pre-retirement employment of 
the Hazard respondents would likely be predominantly in 
the white collar category. In fact, 54.3% of the respondent 
group as compared with 48% in Kentucky as a whole are 
white collar workers. 

The following table delineates the pre-retirement 
employment of the Hazard respondents: 

TABLE VII 

PRB-RETIREflENT EMPLOYMENT* 
OF HAZARD RESPONDENTS 
(in percent) 
(Number-46) 

Service workers 4.3% 
Farm workers 
Blue collar workers 
White collar workers 

Missing data 32.6% 

100.0% 




8.7% 
54.3% 



* Briefly stated, service workers (except private house- 
hold workers such as cooks, housekeepers, maids and 
servants) include such categories as barbers, firemen, . 
policemen, practical nurses, elevator operators and hair- 
dresserr. Farm workers include farm laborers and farm 
foremen. Blue collar workers include craftsmen,^ and 
kindred workers, such as carpent^ers, electricians, mechin-* 
ists, painters, etc., transport equipment operators, and 
laborers, except farm. White collar workers include pro- 
fessional, technical and kindred workers including i^uch 
categories as englneers-,^_30cial scientists , teachers , — 
draftsmen; managers and administrators, except farm; sales 
workers, clerical and kindred workers. For a detailed 
listing of categories included in the f outclasses, refer 
to List A, Occupational Classification Sdr Total and White 
Males..., U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, 
1970, Subject Report^, Final Report PC-2, 8B, Earnings by 
Occupation and Education, (Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1973) , 
p. 305, IX an? X. 
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Three persons stated that they had never worked for 
wages. The median number of years worked on the pre<* 
retirement job was a little over 27 years. 

The labor force profile from the 1970 Census for 
the State of Kentucky for workers in 1965^ 65 years of 
age and over^ excluding tho^e who did not report their • 
occupations, is as follows: 



TABLB VIII 
MAJOR CX:CUPATION GROUP IN 1965 
OF WORKERS OVEIj 65 YEARS OF AGE 

WHO REPORTED TI^EIR OCCUPATIONS 

i 

KENTUCJIy, 197C 

White collar 48% 

Blue collar 26% 

Farm workers 9% 

Service workers 17% 



Source: Calculated from U.S. Bureau of the Census, 

Census of Population, 1970, Subject Reports, 
Final Reports, PC (2) - 7E, Occupation and 
Residence in 1965 , Table 2 , Major Occupation 
Groups in 1970 of those 20 years old and over 
by Major Occupation in 1965, Age, Race and 
Spanish Origin in 1970, (Washington, D. C, 
USGPO, 1973), p. 6 knd 16. 
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By using the 65 years and over age segment who were 
working in 1965, the distribution should take into account 
the number of years in the labor force to some extent. 
From a comparison of the two profiles^ more than half of 
the Hazard respondents are white collar workers. A pos- 
sible explanation is that white collar workers are more 
apt to be "joiners" of groups and thus they are much more 
likely to be included in a survey sample. A large per- 
centage (32.6) failed to answer the question of pre-- 
retirement employment which affects the percentage to a 
great degree. 

So far as library use is concerned ^ three persons 
in the categories of blue collar and service workers 
ansv/ered the question. None of the three is a library 
user. In contrast, 20 white collar workers answered the,, 
library use question and 35% of those are library users 
and 20.0% are infrequent users. However, half of the 
group failed to answer the library question which elevates 
the percentages for the remaining persons in the group. 

Present Sources of Income . From what sources does 
the income of the Hazard respondents arise? As one would 
expect, the most frequently mentioned source of income is 
Social Security, which is received by 63.0% of the 
respondents. State or federal government pensions were 
received by 23.9% of the respondents. Seventeen and 
four-tenths percent stated tliey received interest from 
investmeots or rents, but only 6.5% said they made with- 
drawals from savings, selling real estate or cashing bonds. 
Only 8.7% receive income from a job. 

For more detailed information on source of income, 
see Table IX, "Sources of income of Respondents". 
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TABLE IX 

SOURCES OP INCOME OP RESPONDENTS 
(Income for year 1972) 

Social Security Benefits 

State or Federal Government Pension 

Interest from Investments and Rent 

Railroad Pension 

A Job 

Withdrawals from Savings^ Selling 
Real Estate or Cashing Bonds 

Relatives 

Private or Company Pension 
Old Age Assistance 

Any other Government Assistance at all 
Governmeni: Payment because of Some Injury 



63.0% 
23.9% 
17.4% 
10.9% 
8.7% 

6.5% 
4.3% 
4.3% 
4.3% 

None 
None . 



Note: Does not add to 100.0% since more than one 
source could be checked. 
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Labor Force Participation , In Perry County, 14.1% 
of the men 65 and over but only 8.3% of the females 65 
and over are still in the labor force.* 

An^ong the Hazard respondents, approximately one 
person in twelve still received income from some .kind 
pf job. 

On the national scene, for men 65 and over, labor 
participation has shown a steady decrease from 45.8 per 
hundT.ed in 1950 to 25.5 in 1971. The rate for those past 
70 was 17.0. None of the men in the Hazard group was 
still working for wages, although 11,2% of the women were. 
In all probability, men stild working would not be in- 
cluded in the survey. Fof females, the national rate of 
participation has remained relatively stable, being 9.7 
per hundred ins 1950 for those 65 and over and decreasing " 
only slightly to 9.5 for 1971,.** It is anticipated that 
national labor participation tat^s for men may continue 
to decline as the result of greater coverage by private 
pensions and Social Security. 



,1 

I 

\ 



\ 



U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, 
1970, Characteristics of the Population , Vol. 1, 
Part 19, Kentucky, Table 21, Employment Cha^racter- 
istics. for Countries: 1970 (Washington, D.C., 
USGPO, 1973), pp. 414-423. 

Table 22. Labor Force Participation Rates for the 
Population 55 Years and Over, By Age, Sex, and 
Race for Various Years: 1950-1980, U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, Current Popyilation Reports , Series P-23, 
No. 43, "Some Demographic Aspects of Aging in the 
United States", (Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1973), 
p. 28. 
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Amount of Income, Poverty Level ^nd Satisfactipn with 
Income ' " v ' 

Income. In spite of a certain resistejice by some 
people to answering the question on incomA {even though 
the categories were relatively br^bad since detailed 
information^ was not necessary for the purposes of this 
study) , only 6 people failed to answerV or approximately 
1 out of 8. The following table ^hows the percentage 
distribution of income of. the respondei^ts : ""^ . 

\ 

TABLE X 
INCOME OF RESPONDENTS 
vin percentage of total respondents) 



Amount Per Month Percent 
Less than $200 23.9 
Over $200 but less than $500 50.0 
Ovei $500 but less than $750 . lO'.g 

Over $750 but less than $1,000 * 2.2 



Over $1,000 

Failed to answer 13.0 
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When marital status is taken into account, the \ 
following figures result: 



TABLE XI 



IIARITAL STATUS AND INCOME OF 



R"'''bNDENTS PER MONTH 

\ 



Marital 
Status 



(N ^ 46) 



I 



Income Per Month 



Less than Over $200 Over $500 Over $750 Over 

$200 but leds but less but lesi $1,000 
> ^ than $500 than $750 than $1,000 



Married 
(N=ll) 

Widowed 
(N=23) 

Never 
Harried 
■ (N=l) 



11 



7 

/ 

/ 
/ 



3 
1 



Divorced 
. (N=3) 



8 persons failed to^ answer. 

NOTE: Percentages were not computed due to small number 
of cases in each catecfory. 

. . . . ) . ' 
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Poverty Level . In order to assess the adequacy of 
the above figures in terms of level of living, a com- 
parison of those 'figures with the "Retired Couple 
Budget" put out by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, might 
be useful. The retired couple budget is b^sed not on 
poverty level (established each year from the Current 
Population Survey of anpual income for farm and non-farm 
families of varying sizes by a rather complicated formula) , 
but on a "modest but adequate" standard of living. In 
1969, the poverty level for at person aged 65 or over 
living alone or with non-relatives averaged $1,749 and. 
for a couple with head 65 or over, it averaged $2,194.^ 
The "modest but adequate" retired couple's budget 
includes a detailed list of items such as food, housing, 
transportation, clothing and personal care, medical care, 
persormi income taxes and "other" items. The budget also 
assumes some existing inventory of clothing, furniture 
and appliances. » 

The budgetary levels established, as of the ^ring 
of 1970, ,are as follows: 

Budget Level** Single Person' 65+ Couple 65+ 

Lower " $1,555 $2,832 

Intermediate 2,297 4,185 

Higher 3,177 5,786 

\ 

^ recent revision of budget levels for autumn, 1972, 
shows^the following figures for the urban retired couple: 

Budget Level Total 

Lower $3,442 

Intermediate 4,967 

Higher 7,689 



Administration of Aging, Facts and Figures on Older 
Americans , No. 1, "Measuring Adequacy of Irlcom?'''^ 
(Washington, D.C*, DHEW, 1972), p. 3. 



/ 

*^ Ibid., p. 6. 
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The increases are calculated by using changes in 
the consumer price index and show increases over the 
1971 budget of 3,7% for the l^er level, 4.0% for the 
?ntermediate and 3.3% for th^>!|igher level.* 

// 

By comparing the income of the total group cf 
respondents with the 1970/;^udgetary levels, it oaii be 
^ seen that while the respondents are not the most iiapover- 
ished of persons, that ?i.9% have less than $2,4C0 per 
, year income. This would fall roughly within the lower 
budget levels for couples. Fifty percent (50%) of the 
respondents have less/than $6,000 per year income, 
whicl) would fall gene^rally within the higher budgetary 
levels fot couples. /Percentages for marital status and 
income were not confuted due to the small numbers of 
cases in each category. ^^^^.^ -^^ 

One should b^ aware^ al^Q^-fetwrtr^the^ budgetary figures 
above do not take'^ijij^^ the length of time 

a person has been retired or the cunoimt^of assets avail- 
able at retirement. How much are such retirement assets 
likely to be? A recently begun (1969) ten-year longi- 
tudinal study by the Social Security Administration 
gathered information on pre-retirement assets from 11,153 
men aged 58-63, regardless of marital status, and women 
of the same ages who were not, when selected, living 
with a spouse, the sample being drawn from all 50 states. 
Married women were not included since "for most married 
women of this generation 'retirement' has little meaning 
apart from theiir husband's stopping work".** Half of 
all the reporting pon-married units had a total net worth 
(assets less debt) \of less than $4 ,500. When home equity 
was excluded, the amount' dropped below $900. With 
married men, half had more than $16,000 in net worth 
and more than $4,600 other than in home equity.*** 



* From Statistical Memo #26, dated October 5, 1973, 
to AOA Professional Staff from Blanch S. Williams. 

** Lola M. Irelan, Retirement History Study , Report 
No. 1, (Washington, D.C., Social Security Admin- 
istration, 1973), p. 6. 

*** Sally R. Sherman, "Assets on the Threshold of' 

Retirement", Social Security Bulletin , Vol. 36, No. 8, 
(August, 1973) , p. 14. 
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Sixty-five is generally conceded as the usual 
retirement age although women may retire at age 62. 
How long, in general, should assets and post-retirement 
income, be expected to last? In Kentucky (1968) the 
average remaining years of life was 12.9 for males and 
16.4 years for fenples. If a woman, retires at 62 instea( 
of 65, she might spend 19.4 years "retired".* A woman's 
chances of surviving to older age are greater than a 
man's. Once having reached age 65 a man has only 200 
chances in^ 1,000 to reach age 85 while a woman has 352 — 
about one and one-half as much.** Disproportionate 
budgetary~~Stress may result for women since their in- 
come either as wage earners or as pensioners through 
survivorship is usually smaller. 

Thus, considering the expenditure only of "modest 
but. adequate" budgets plus the relatively long life 
ex^ctancy of person3 after retirement, it is obvious 
th^t such assets could not long sustain either an indi- 
vidual or a couple in the absence of other sources of* 
income . 



Satisfaction with Income . Interestingly enough, 
60.9% of the respondents stated that they were satisfied 
with their income. Since 15.2% failed to -answer the 
question, and only 10.9% sai'" they didn't know whether 
they were satisfied or not, only 13.0% voiced dissatis- 
faction with their income. 

In every age group, more persons are satisfied with 
their income than are dissatisfied. 



"Regional Variations in Longevity at Ages 65 

and Older", Metropolitan Life Statistical Bulletin , 

Vol. 54, (September, 1973), p.TT! 




Ibid. 



i 
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Social Contacts and Activities 

One of the goals set forth by the 1971 White House 
Conference on Aging was to "achieve and maintain positive 
and well integrated social relations withiii the family 
and community".* It is assumed that if persons maintain 
such social relations their continued interest in various 
areas would be a likely stimulus to the use of the 
library. Conversely, high alienation would likely mili- 
tate against library use. In an effort to measure some 
areas of "life space" or "...that network of social 
interactions unique to a particular individual",** 
questions were asked regarding the amount of leisure . 
time available, voting behavior, the number of meetings 
attended, leisure activities-and interests, iand various 
facets of alienation. 

Spare Time . Even after retirement some people have 
no "spare time". Some care for invalided mates, or other 
rel^ives for whom they are responsible. Some are in- 
volved in a number of activities and have no spare time 
(in their view) for additional activities. Some oldsters 
have more time than they know what to do with. How much 
spare time do the Hazard respondents feel that they have? 
Six and five-tenths (6.5%) percent said they had no spare 
time at all. Interestingly enough, 58.7% said they had 
between 1 and 6 hours a day spare time and 26.1%, said 
they had over 6 hours a day spare time. Obviously, 
persons in this group do have time to devote to additional 
activities if they find the activities of sufficient 
interest. 

Voting Behavior . One means of continuing participa- 
tion in community life is that of voting. One of the 
explanations for continued interest in political matters 
after retirement is that since certain role losses are 
societally rather than individually imposed, remaining 
roles may become more important. A person is not, after 
all, automatically disenfranchised at a particular older 
age. 



* Retirement Roles and Activities , White House 

Conference on Aging, (Washington. D.C., USGPO, n.d.) , 

^. XX. ^ 

** Robert C. Atchley, The Social Force s in Later Life , 

\ (Belmont, California, Wads worth Publishing Co., 

1972) , p. 340. , 
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Concern has been voiced by librarians that the 
elderly population might constitute a voting bloc. Such 
a voting bloc could exist as a part of a sub-culture 
of aging ^ a concept discussed by sociologist Arnold Rose* 
in which he sets forth criteria tending to show that the 
elderly in the population could be considered a sub- 
culture. Requisites for such a sub-culture are that (1) 
members have a positive affinity for each other on some 
basis and (2) the members are excluded from interaction 
v/ith other groups to some significant extent. Evidence 
of the awareness of this concept may be found in Eleanor 
Phinney's article on "Library and the Aging"** in which 
she mentions the "danger in old people's organising as an 
interest bloc, and of the impediment to progressive action 
embodied in a large voting group of ultra-conservative 
tendencies, . . . ." 

Atchley*** feels that such a sub-culture as defined 
by Rose probably does not exist. First, older people 
•belong to numerous interest groups, not necessarily based 
on age. Secondly, older persons generally remain in the 
community and house they lived in before retirement. 
For example, for the year 1970-71, o^ily 5.4% of the popu- 
lation 65 to 74 moved to a different^ house in the same 
county and only 2.9% moved to a different county. For 
those 75 and over only 6.8% moved to a different county.**** 
Consequently, the aged are dispersed throughout the popu- 
lation rather than being physically isolated in the sense 

that they are non-age-segregated as they mi ght be in 

retirement villages, or apartment complexes exclusively 
for the retired. Third, because of interaction with their 
children, they do have meaningful contacts across gener- 
ational lines. In other words, age per se does not act 
as a consolidating factor. Thus, if such a sub-culture 
does not exist, it would be more difficult for a strong 
voting bloc to materialize. 



* Arnold M. Rose and Warren A. Peterson, older People 
and Their Social World: The Subcu lture o f the Aging 
~ (Philadelphia, Pa . , F . A . Davis Co., l565) , pT"i4. 

** Library Journal , 78 (1953), pp. 1875-79. 

*** 0£. cit . , Atchley. 

**** U.S. Bpreau of the Census, Current Population 

Reports , Series P-23, No. 43, "Some Demographic 
Aspects of Aging in the United States", 
(Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1973), p. 13. 
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That persons in older age groups do, in fact, vote n/ 
in rather remarkable numbers, is borne out by national 
and regional figures as well as by the voting behavior 
of the respondents in the age groups contacted in 
Hazard, The following table shows the percent voting, 
55 years of age and older for all races. in the United 
States- and in the Southern Region of which Kentucky is a 
part. 

TABLE XII 

REPORTED VOTER PARTICIPATION OF PERSONS 55 AND OVER, 
ALL RACES BY SEX AND AGE FOR THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
SOUTHERN REGION, NOVEMBER, 1972 

(Civilian non-institutional population) 

Percent Voting 
United States Southern Region 

Both sexes, all ages__ 63.0 _ 55.4 

55 to 64 years 70.7 62.2 

65 to 74 years 68.1 60.1 

75 years and over 55.6 46.4 

Hale 



55 to 64 years 72.4 65.8 

65 to 74 years 73.2 65.7 

^ 75 years and over 75.0 59.1 
Female 

55 to 64 years 69.2 59.1 

65 to 74 years 64.3 55.9 



75 years and over 49.1 3g,3 



Source: Table 1. Reported Voter Participation and Regis- 
tration of Persons of Voting Age, by Race, Spanish 
Origin, Sex and Age,, for the United States and 
Regions, November, 1972, in U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-20, 
No. 253, "Voting and Registration in the 
Election of November, 1972", (Washington, D.C., 
USGPO, 19^3) , pp. 7-27. 
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As shown by Table XII, voting participation in the 
Southern Region drops off fairly sharply at age 75 and 
over, especially among females. Figures show that for 
both sexes and for females in both the United States 
and the Southern Region, t,he most active voting period 
occurs between 45 and 54 years of age. For males in the 
United States, interestingly enough, ages 75 and over 
showed that 75.0% voted, which was the highest percent 
of participation. In the Southern Region, males in the 
55-64 age category voted slightly more frequently than 
those in the 45-54 age category. (65.8% as compared to 
65.2%.) 

So far as the Hazard respondents are concerned, 
82.6% of the total of 46 stated that they voted in the 
last national election (November, 1972). Since two of 
the respondents failed to answer the voting question, 
the following voting by age cross-tabulation 'shows even* 
higher percentages. 



TABLE XIII 
PERCENTAGE OFJSAZARD RESPONDENTS VOTING 
IN 1972 NATIONAL ELECTION, BY AGE 
(Number = 44) 



Age Percent Voting 
55 to 64 years ^3.6 
65 to 69 years 100.0 
70 to 74 years 90.0 
75 to 79 years 90.9* 
Over 80 years 100.0 



The above table appears to shov/ a rather remarkabrle 
participation especially in the 65-69 year (N=8) and the 
over-80 year (N=4) categories in which all respondents 
stated they voted. Whiie. some may have stated that they 
voted because they thought they shoulu have, it is 
possible that the more politically active and interested 
tend to participate in more social activities and would 
be more likely to be included in ^uch a survey as this. 
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While Hazard has no public transportation system, 
most Hazard respondents have means to get to the polls 
to vote — 34.8% say they own their own cars; 30.4% say 
when they want to go some place they drive themselves 
there and an additional 43.5% say they have someone else 
drive them where they want to go. 

It is interesting to note that while causality is 
not necessarily implied, 73.9% have transportation avail- 
able and 82-. 6% of the total said they voted. 

While reasons for not voting were not asked of the 
Hazard respondents, it is obvious that active dislike 
of politics, lack of interest in politics or the inability 
to get to the polls could be considered strong reasons 
for not voting. The following table shows reasons for 
not voting in the United States for ages 55 and over: 

TABLE XIV 

REPORTED REASON NOT VOTING OF PERSONS WHO REPORTED 
^ THAT THEY WERE REGISTERED BUT DID NOT VOTE, BY AGE^ 
SEX, AND RACE FOR THE UNITED STATES, NOVEMBER 1972 

(Civilian non-instituti<onal population) 

Age Reasons for not Voting 

Not Dislike Unable to 

All Races Interested Politics go to Polls 

Both Sexes 

55 - 64 years 17.9 13.1 35.2 

65 years and over 8.5 7.8 56.3 

Male 

55 - 64 years 14.7 13.4 33.5 

65 years and over 10.7 10.3 51.6 
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Female 

55 - 64 years 14.6 10.8 40.2 

65 years and over 7.2 6.2 59.3 

Source ; Table 18, Reported Reason Not Voting of Persons 
Who Reported That They Were Registered But Did Not Vote, 
By Age, Sex^ and Race for the United States, November, 
1972. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Populatio n 
Reports , Series P-20, No. 253, "Voting and Registration ' 
in the Election of November, 1972", (Washington, D.C., 
USGPO, 1973) , p. 140. ^ ' ' 
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The most acute reason for not voting given for the 
65 and over age group as shown in Table XIV is the 
inability to go to the polls. While in some cases this 
might be a rationalization for not voting, it nonetheless 
appears to be a real problem for people who might not, 
from an economic point of view, be able to afford trans- 
portation, or who, because of infirmity, are no lonqer 
able to drive. ^ 

I 

As Stated above, the Hazard respondents included in 
this survey seem fairly well supplied with means of 
getting to the polls, even though car ownership is ratiier 
low. Their high participation in. voting activity is 
truly remarkable in view of the dependence on others to 
take them where they want to go. 

Long and Lucioli suggest that "it is vital that we 
should not be handicapped in our progress in these fields 

(social and economic adjustment) by having to face an old 
age pressure group inherently opposed to innovation and 
concerned only with its owh security and comfort."* The 
fear that the older age segment is concerned "only with 
Its own security and comfort", is not borne out by a 
recent survey conducted by the American Association of 
Retired Persons.** Information on the felt needs of older 
persons was received from almost 70,000 members in late 
1972. The major areas of concern were (1) inflation, 

2 the high crime ra<e, (3) high taxes, (4) drug use and 
(5) decline in religious and moral values. None of these 
are exclusively concerns of the ag^and are concerns • 
reflected in national surveys whicB^clude all age groups. 

inadequate attention to the problems of the retired" was 
ranked eighth. 

It would see-Ti, therefore, fairly unlikely either 
tnat the elderly would form a voting bloc which could 
have influence disproportionate to the size of the aging 
segment or that if such strength existed that it would 
be used to promote programs or legislation "concerned 
only with its own security and comfort." 



* 



Fern Long and Clara Lucioli, "The Live Long and Like 
It Club: A Project in Adult Education for Older 
People". Wilson Library Bulletin , 23, (December, 



James A. Peterson, "Report on You", Modern Maturity , 
Vol. 16, Ho. 4, (August-September, 1S73) , ppl, 64-65. 
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Meetings > For most of the respondents, meetings of 
various kinds provide considerable community contact. 
Eighty-nine and one-tenth percent had attended one or 
more meetings during the pervious month. Thirty-two and 
six-tenths percent attended between four and six 
meetings, and 17.4% of the respondents attended between 
seven and ten meetings the previous month. Unless rale- a 
vance of materials and services of the library can be 
established in connection with the subject matter of 
some of the meetings, competition for the time of per- 
sons involved in several meetings may not be successful, 
• It seems easier to continue an activity already begun ' 
than to start a new one. 

Leisure Activities . Greater numbers of activities 
should provide a wider base of interest in the materials 
and services a library has to offer. Respondents were 
asked to check the activities they had participated in 
during the last year not only to determine the extent of 
participation, but to indicate areas of interest upon 
which to build programs. 

The most frequently mentioned leisure time activity 
was church or volunteer work; yard work or gardening was 
rated second and taking a vacation trip was third. Driving 
for pleasure and going to plays or concerts were listed as 
fifth and sixth. 

Use of radio and TV , Two passive activities which 
provide formidable competitign ^or library use are tele- 
vision viewing and listening to the radio, ft is much 
easier to snap on the TV or radio than to read a book or 
bestir oneself to the library. Ninety-one and three- 
tenths percent of the respondents watch TV and 87.0% 
say they listen to the radio. A little over half (52.2%) 
of those who watch TV say they spend between one and five 
hours a day watching, and four persons (8.7%) sa/ they 
spend in excess of six hours a day. 

What are the main reasons people give for watching? 

"A Natio nal Inv entory of Television Viewing Behavior" 

tound that 32% v/atched for entertainment , ^26% for relax- 
ation and 18% adnitted they watched only to "kill time".* 



Leonard A. LaScioto, Television in Day-to-Day Life ; 

Patterns of Use , Vol. IV (Rockville, Md., USDHEW, ^ 

n.d.) , p. 60. 
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Another study* found that "few turn on their set|s for 
educational purposes" and that "only 10% mentioned 
information-seeking as a reason for watching "TV? . A 
study on news viewing found that the majority of the 
population (52% of the m^n and 54% of the womervi reported 
they had not seen a national news prograio during the 
two-week period (Oct.-Nov^ 1969) of the study. 1^* 
However, "both male and female regular news viewers are 
drawn disproportionately from older people in our 
society, regardless of their educational level or amount 
of overall viewing time.*** 



Alienation . If activities would seem to encourage 
library use, it also seems plaus^ible that the opposite V 
or societal alienation w6uld be likely to discourage 
library use. In an effort to determine whether or not 
this is true of the respondents in Hazard, a five-item 
alienation scale was imcluded in the questionnaire. 
Five of the six item^ included in Middleton's Alienation . 



* John ^. Robinson, "Toward 'Defining the Function of 
Television", Ibid . , p. 580. 

*% Hfirold Israel and John P. Robinson, "Demographic 
C,haracteristics of Viewers of Television Violence 
and News Programs", Television in Day-to-Day Life ; 
> Patterns of Use, Vol.' IV, (RockvTlle, Md., USDHEW,^ 
n.d. ) , p. 102. 

*** Ibid., p. 107. 
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Scale* were used. The statement "I don't really enjoy ' 
most of the work that I do^ but I feel that I must do 
it in order to have other things that I need or want"^ 
Jitfas excluded since this study deals with retired persons 
and was not applicable. Remaining items included state- 
ments intended to measure powerlessness ^ meaningleWsness# 
normlessness^ cultural estrangement and social 
estrangement. ** 

\ f 
The questions were presented in an agi3Se? -disagree 
format. "Positive" answers wc(re' those in which the 
respondents disagreed with the] statements . The form of^ 
the statements posed particul^ problems for those of 
lower educational attainment since in order to make a 
"positive" response^ it was necessary tp "disagree" 
with a negative statement. Consequently^ fcnerO was a 
relatively high rate of non-response to ^.iKese ^tems. 

When asked to respond to the^^atement "Inl order ^ 
to get ahead in the worldV you^^e almost forceci to do" 
some things which are not ri^t" , which is intended to 
measure normlessness^ 1^^% disagreed. 

To the staWWnt^ on culxural estrangement, %e., 
"I am not mucJi^-interested in the TV p^grams, moviies or 
magazines that most ^>aople seem to liLke" , only 47.8% 
disagreed. " Since 91.3% o^ the respondents said they 
watch TV and a little over half sav thev wat-nh h^^^-w^^^ 



little over half say 
one and five hours a day, and 71,7% 
magazines, 47.8% who disagree seems 



they watch between 
say they read 
a rather low per- 



centage of persons. The objection could possibly have 



been aimed at movies rather than TV 
to the wording, of the question 



and magazines due 



Forty-three and five-tenths percent disagraed with 
the statement "There is not much that I can do about 
most of the important problems that we face today". 
Voting could be considered a response'^to powerlessness — 
unless the voters feel that the vote really has no 
effect. Since such a high percentage of Hazard respond- 

'ents vote, 47.8% who feel "powerless" (or agree with the 

/ statement X seems a rather high TigureV 



** 



R. Middleton, "Alienation, Race aijd Education", 
American Sociological Review , 28 (1963) , pp. 973-77, 
as described in Measures of Social Psychological 
Attitudes , by John P. Robinson and Phillip R.. Shaver, 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan, Survey Research Center, Insti- 
tute for Social Research, University"T!)f Michigan, 
August, 1969) . 

For wording of these items, see Question 19, *page 4, 
REV/4 of the Questionnaire, Appendix 1^ . 
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To the statement "Things have b<*come.so complicated 
in the wo^lrS today that I really don't understand what 
is going" on", 54.3% agreed that the world is too compli- 
cated, while 37,0% disagreed. 'Eight and seven-tenths 
percent failed to answer. 

While the four above statements were presented in 
such a way that understanding might be difficult, the 
fifth item intended to measure social estrangement 
.should have been easily understood even by those of low 
education. "I often feel lonely" is a simple, straight- 
forward statement. Some resistance to urnwering this 
particular question was in evidence, as shown by the 
non-answering percentage of j 19.6%.. However, 34.8% agreed 
with the statement, while 45.7% diaiigreed that they often 
felt lonely. When a group <if 2,543 adults were asked to 
state their fears, less than bne in five said they 
feared death, but 16% of all women and 11% of th^ men 
said they feared loneliness."^ There is no way of deter- 
mining whether those who failed to answer felt lonely 
often, but did not want to admit it. A number of 
husband-wife combinations were in attendance and it is 
possible if ^on^ admitted* to being lonely, that it mi.jht 
reflect unfavorably on the other partner. Since husband 
and Twi^f e xiScMliy Bat togetSiex aiid thus couTd see how che 
other answerod, some answers might have beer adjusted 
accordingly. . ^ 

Total scores on' all five items ranged from 0 for a 
person who did not disagree with any cf the five state- 
ments to 5 for a person who disag^f eed vri'th each of the 
five statements. Persons with scores of 0, 1 and 2 w^re 
considered to be more alienated' than, those who had 
scores 6f 3, 4 and 5. Twenty-eight persons (60.9%) had 
scores of 0, 1 jr 2 and were \considered alienated. 
Some of the lov; scores may be accounted for by virtue of 
non-answering since the items* were scored in the posi- 
tive direction. Eighteen persons (39.1%) had scores of 
3, 4 or 5 and were considered non-alienated. 

Of the persons who were considered alienated, hall 
were non-library users and half w^re us\ .t^. infrequent 
users. 0^ those with low alienation, approximately 
two-thi^s were users and infreqtient^ users and one-third 
were npn-users. 



* George H. Gallup, The Gallup Po^l, Public Opinion , 
-935-71 , Vol. 3, 1959-71, (New YorJc^ Random House. 1972). 
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Life Satisfaction \ 
\ / ^ 

Four areas of satisfaction were explored — happiness, 
satisfaction with housing, satisfaction with income and ' 
attitude toward retirement. 

Happiness , IVhen asked the question, "In general, 
how happy would you say you are?", 93.5% of the respond- 
ents said they were either very happy or fairly happy. 
Compared to a survey made # in January , 1971, by the 
Gallup Poll, in which 381 of the adults fifty yjears oj-d 
and older, said they were very happy and 50% safid they ■ . 
were fairly happy*, the respondents were somewhat happier 
than the broader Gallup ^ample. 

Housing Satisfaction . When asked whether they were 
satisfied with their housing arrangements, 82.6% of the- 
Hazard respondents indicated satisfaction compared with 
74% of a national adult sample of 1,505 made in ^ 
September, 1973, by the Roper Public Opinion Research 
Center.** Only 10.9% of the Hazard respondents -said they 
were dissatisfied compared to 23% of thi national Sample. 
In a report on an American Association of Retired 
Pei:sons memb ership o f 70,000 older persons, 89% of the 
respondent s^^were satTsfied with their housing~^al^ang^ments 
Nonetheless, in terms of numbers, the survey estimates 
that a quarter of a million older Americans ^re unhappy 
over their housing^***| ' ^ 

I ncome Satisfaction . As previously discussed under 
Socio-economic characteristics, -60 .9% of the respondents 
stated that they were satisfied with their income, while 
only 1^.0% voiced dissatisfactilc^n. . , 

Attitude to ^Retirement . Four of the Hazard respond- 
ents (8.7% stated that retirement .was worse than expected. 
Thirty-four and eight-tenths percent said retirement was 
about the same as they expected ancL 32.6% said retirement 
was better than expected. It mightxbe well to keep in 
mind, however, that these people are\ fairly healthy 
(56.5% say they have good or excellent health) and rela- 
tively unrestricted as to activity (65.2% say they either 
are not limited in any or not limited in most of their 
activities) . When the Roper Public Opinion Research 



* Gallup Poll, January 14, 1971, p. 2280. 

** Cuuent Opinion , Vol. 2, Issue 1, (Jan., 1974), p. 9. 

*** James A Peterson, "Report on You", Modern Maturity, 
Aug. -Sept., 1973, pp. 64-5.^ 
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Center asked a national sample of adults what they con- 
sidered to be the best stage of life, 24% named young 
adulthood, 36% named middle age and 20% named 
retirement.* 

Library Use 

Barriers to Library Ug>e by Older Persons . While 
open stacks may be a boon to students who like to \ 
browse, thi? increasing accessibility to books may prove 
a distinct disadvantage to older persons. Physical 
handicaps, building barriers and felt personal inade- 
quacies may combine to render library use '^ust too 
demanding in terms of available energy for .the rewards 
one might gain. 



Physical Handicaps V \ 

Vision . Since eye sufficiency has such (direct bear- 
ing on the efficient tise of the library, the questionnaire 
sought to establish possible shortcomings in eye care, 
and the extent of certain types of eye disease. \ This 
information" might "ai so" lDe"^ed to detect a number of per- 
sons who might be eligible to receive "talking books" 
from the Regional Library for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped in Frankfort, Kentucky. Many persons; with 
marginal handicaps (those not legally considered ^'blind") 
4re not aware that this service may be available to them. 
Certain other aspects of "seeing" that might have a bear- 
ing on the "comfortable" use of the library are al^o 
included. , \ 

Ophthamologists generally recommend that eyes And 
eyeglasses be checked at least every two years. Ninety- 
seven and eight-tenths percent sa:d they wear glasses 
when they read. Sixty and eight-teilths percent of the 
respondents said they eyes had been Kihecked either by a 
doctor or at a clinic during th^ preceding two years; 
47.8% by a doctor and 13.0% at a clinic. Consequently, 
almost 4 out of every lO^persons who wear glasses maV 
be wearing glasses that no longer provid^e adequate 
correction. It is also possible that some who wear 
glasses do not wear prescription glasses--sometimes 
people just buy a pair of glasses at the dime store that 
helps them see a little better than they did before. 



Current Opinion , Vol. 1, No. 6, (June, 1973), p. 59. 
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In a pilot program for vision screening in Dallas, 
Texas, 960 retired persons aged 40 to 103 wers tested.* 
Of the total participants in the program, 32% had not 
had a vision examination for three years or more and 
3.5% had never had one. Forty-one percent were referred 
to local vision care specialists for further diagnosis; 
5.1% for suspected glaucoma, 5.2% for cataract evalua- 
tion and 1.5% for other health problems detected .through 
the eyes. \ 

Four common causes of blindness (and if not blind- 
ness, > at least reduced vision) in people over 65 are 
macular degeneration, cataracts, glaucoma and diabetic 
retinopathy.** Macular degeneration, is a fairly well 
pronounced opacity of the cornea, apparent as a gray 
spot. This condition affects 20% 6f the older popula- 
tion, and the average age of .occurrence is 78. Cataracts, 
or clouding of the lens of the eye,. affects about 17% 
of the older population and its average age of occur- 
rence is 72. Cataracts cause a general decrease in 
vision as well as a decrease in the amount of light 
reaching the eye and results in an excessive glare in 
sunlight. Glaucoma affects about 13% of the older popu- 
-J- ation , _^nd xts ^^rage ^ge of occur^enca i^7^^ears. 
Glaucoma, or elevated pressure vAthin the eye, greatly 
affects peripheral visipnl ^Eyedrops used to alleviate 
the condition constrict^ t^ei pupil of the eye and thus 
r-educes the aipount of /light jgettiiig into the eye. 
Diabetic retinopathy ar'Tion-^inf lammatory disease of 
the retina as a result of a diabetic condition. This 
condition affects ab9'ut 12% of the older population and 
its average age of occurrence is 60 yeaprs. 

It Is estimated that the number of^ blind people in 
the Un^^ed States is about 380,000 ot 19 per thousand. 
Legal blindness is defined as vision of 20/26o or less 
in the best eye and a visual field ot 20 degrees or less. 
This means a person could read the big "E" on the eye 
chart at 20 f.eet^ or be able to see a person's nose and 
ear at the same time. Such restricted vision would 
provide^oor^ .edioce ability to wal. about, .ssu^in^ 

Aging , No. 226, August, 19 HEW, Office of Human 
Development, Administratic on Aaing, (Washington, 
D.C., USGPO, 1973), p. 16. - ^ 

Leslie S. Libow, "Older People's Medical and Physio- 
logical Characteristics: Some Implications for 
Transportation", published in Transportation and Aging , 
S elected Issues , based on proc<eedings on the Inter- 
disciplinary Workshop on Transportation and Aging, 
(Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1970), p. 14. 
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that four or five times the number of legally blind 
people have some visual impairment, it is possible that 
about 1.9 million older people, or 10 percent of the 
total elderly population might have significant vision 
problems. A person whose corrected vision is 20/50 or 
better rarely has much problem Either in outside life 
or reading. If an individual ha4 20/70 vision and an 
adequate field, he can get around pretty well. Often 
the person with only 20/200 vision can be enabled to 
read with magnification and. a good light close to thf 
reading material.* 

In the question of eye disease included in the 
questionnaire, only 6.5% stated they had cataract and 
2.2% had glaucoma, a somewhat lesser figure than that 
cited by Libow. This is to be expected since it is 
likely that persons severely afflicted would be some- 
what limited a^ to activities. Additionally, the 
respondent grou^ includes a fairly large proportiqoi of 
persons younger in age than the average age of occur- 
rence of the various diseases mentioned. 

Since c^^taracts cause a direct loss of light enter-^ 
ing the eye And_jglau.70in^ means of medication fbr its 
alleviation, causes loss of light reaching the eye, both 
of these conditions could have a direct affect onfthe 
comfortable use of the library. After all , libraries 
are lighted for persons with "normal" vision. Generally 
speakirfg, older people require more light to see ^s well 
as younger parsons'. At age 45, it is estimated that 
illumination will have to be /increased by 50 percent to 
reach optimum conditions of y^harpness as compared to 
the light requirements of a/20 year old. By the late 
50*s a 100% increase in bri|ghtness is required and by 
age 80, aaJjicre§^e--of-i:hree and a third times is 
necessary. Consequently, it is very likely that levels 
of lighting in most libraries is not sufficient for com- 
fortable reading for persons 45 and older.** A possible 
solution might be a special reading area in which light 



Don M. Gordon, "Eye Problems of the Aged", in Working 
with Older People , Clinical Asptects of Aging, Vol. IV, 
(Rockville, Md., USDHEW, Public Health Service, 1971), 
p. 28. 

From an unpublished paper arising from the Housing 
Group Participants at the White House Conference, by 
Jack Billingsley, p. 1. 
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intensities are increased. Merely increasing the amount 
of light is not the whole solution, however, as it must 

attained without an iijcreased amount of glare. Glare 
can distort or mute the outlines of objects, thus in- 
creasing the difficulty of seeing. 

While I have been unable to find any figures showi^g 
the numbers and ages of persons wearing bi-focdis, there 
surely must be substantial numbers in the over 45 age 
group. Bi-focals pose a particularly awkward probleii in 
"reading shelves". Generally, objects are in focus Ui 
an area between a few inches from the nose to a distance 
approximately arm's length. So far as acuity of vision 
is concerned, the area immediately beyond an arm's length 
may constitute a pretty fuzzy are^i. Objects generally 
return to focys at about 5 or 6 feet. Reading book 
titles and catalog numbers either ih^st be done with one's 
nose almost on the back of the book v (sometimes a diffi- 
cult maneuver when the books are either at the top or 
bottom of the stack areas) or one mudit back up far enough 
to get in focus with the "distance" part of thelglasses. 
This is sometimes impossible due to the width o^ the 
stack aisles. While alleviation of this particular dif- 
ficulty may not be possible, it is one other aspect 
v»hich makes open-stack library use for some people rather 
uncomfortable. 

Hearing .- Hearing difficulties may also create a 
t^^^^i®£_.t?* library use. Loss of hearing can mean loss 

^ofitact with life and may induce depression and with- 
drawal. About 30% of the persons in the 65-79 year age 
group suffer from some degree of hearing impairment. 
Unfortunately, advancing age produces a marked degree of 
^ hearing impairment— in fact, for ages 65-79 the j:ate of 
impairment is 40 times greater than for those 18-24 
years of age.* 

If a person needs an explanation for finding materials, 
the answer may not be loud enough or the wordsfmay run 
together or be distorted so as not to be understandable. 
;^_^5ids need for greater volume may be especially embarassing 
to persons who feel they must either maintain absolute 
silence oi not speak above a whisper in the library. 
While a hearing aid is definitely helpful,, mere increase 



* Health in the Late r Years of Life, National Center 
for Health Stati&tTcs, (RocFville, Md., USGPO, 1971), 
p. 28. 
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in volume may not solve the prbblem. Many whose hearing 
could be improved by a well-fitting hearing aid do not 
t^ke advantage of this correction since it is estimated 
that among those 45 years and over with hearing loss in 
both ears, only one person in five uses a hearing aid.* 

\ 

V 

Lipreading may also provide additional understanding. 
Nonetheless, ip speechreading certain vocal sounds are 
not visible on the lips so a person reading lips receives 
a series of intermittent clues (through such "visible" 
sounds as (p) , (b) , (m) , (f) , and (v) , together with 
facial expressions and bodily gestures to provide a mean- 
ingful interpretation. Have you ever tried to follow 
the conversation on television when the sound is turned 
off? It is. a little lik^ reading shorthand — a lot of 
material must be filled ih. The same problems arise in 
providing audio-visual materials for this age segment — 
volume must be increased, speed of presentation decreased 
if possible and extraneous noises and distractions re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Arthritis and Orthopedic Defects , According to 
statistics from the National Health Center, almost 80% 
of the 65-79 year age group are afflicted with some 
degree of osteoarthritis, a degenerative joint disease 
which most often affects the hands and feet. In the 
65-79 year age group, 50.3% of the men and 44.9% of the 
women in the United States are afflicted with a mild form 
of osteoarthritis.** 



Thumbing through the card catalog looking for the 
necessary information to locate a book with fingers 
stiffened and painful from arthritis can prove a tiring 
and discouraging task. In larger libraries, a good deal 
of walking may be necessary to locate a book. This may 
be made difficult both by arthritis (as it affects the 
feet) and oy orthopedic defects — impairments of limbs, 
back and trunk. In the 65 years and over group. 17.4 
men per 100 suffer such disabilities, while 19.7 women 
are so afflicted.*** The principle cause of these im- 
pairments is injury. 



* Ibid . 
** Ibid . 
*** Ibid . > p. 29. 
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Orthopedic defects may make reaching up or 
stooping over difficult. When a patron finds the proper 
stack location for his book^ the chances are two out of 
three that it will liot be at waist level. Either the 
patron must bend down^ head towards the floor ^ or reach 
or climb up on a stool (if one is readily available) to 
reach his book. Light levels at the top and bottom of 
the stacks may be inadequate^ so it is difficult to 
locate the title or calJL number. Due to a lessened 
sense of balance or a reduced tactile sense in the 
y /^extremities^ either may result in a fall. Additional 
^ strength is often necessary to pull a book out- of a 

tightly packed space ^ which could further contribute to 
the likelihood of losing one's balance, \ 

Health and Physical Mobility , It would appear, 
both from tne answers on the questionnaire, and from the 
attendance at the various group meetings, that the 
respondents contacted are generally unrestricted as to 
physical/ mobility and in relatively good health. Only 
26.1% ^id they are limited in some of their activities, 
while 27.7% state they are not limited in any of their 
activities. Fifty-six and five-tenths percent felt them- 
selves to be in either "excellent" or "good" health; 
17.4% as excellent and 39.1% as good. Ten and nine- 
tenths percent stated their health as "poor" and 32.6% 
felt theii health was "fair", 

Building Barriers , Many older public libraries 
are "Carnegie" buildings — and ger.'=»r;*xly those building^ 
were designed to present a dignified and imposing publi^ 
image. This image often included a fairly long flight \ 
of steps up to the front entrance. Also, the interiors 
,were often designed with flights of steps between floors. 
.About 22% of the persons 65 years and over have a heart 
condition which results in ,iome activity limitation,* 
. Climbing stairs may pose a severe limitation to those 
persons if other means of entering the building and gain- 
ing access to upper floors are not available. Aged 
pecpple should not be expected to cl: nb more than one 
flight of stairs, and the maximum riser height should 
not exceed 7 inches. 



Ibid,, Table 8, Average Number and Percent Distri- 
bution of Persons with Limitation of Activity Due to 
Selected Ch onic Conditions at Ages ^5-64 and 65' 
and Over: United States, July 1965-June 19G7, p, 34, 
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The inconvenience of outside stairs may be overcome 
by providing a ramp while the difficulty of the inside 
stairs may be circumvented by providing an elevator for 
the patrons' use. It is suggested, however, that large, 
easily visible signs at street level should indicate the - 
ramp location. Elevator locations should be clearly 
designated, together with a designation that they can be 
used by the public. Automatic elevator doors snould be 
timed to close more slowly. If possible, swinging 
handles should be large enough to be easily grasped* 

Well cared for library floors are often highly 
polished. While this may be aesthetically pleasing, and 
a good maintenance procedure, glare from such a floor 
may reduce awareness of i rregularitie.* in thresholds, - 
stairs, etc. Such a floor surface may also be slippery 
which increases the possibility of falling. Low gloss, 
non-skid wax may reduce both glare and slipperiness and 
produce an additional margin of safety. Some elderly 
women become bowlegged and walk with a waddling gait which 
results in their not placing their feet as securely against 
the floor. Carpeting may provide a more secure footing 
than a bare floor, gives some acoustical control, and has 
the^ddltional aidyantage of reducing the likelihood of 
"liTjury if someone ^oes fall . Falls are not a minor 
problem in the 65 and over segment. Nearly 80,000 per- 
sons died in 1971 as a result of accidental injuries.* 
An additional 800,000 older people suffered disabling 
injuries lasting at least one day. Total accidents 
claimed 17,600 persons in the over 75 age group and 10,500 
in the 65-74 age group. Although accounting for about 
10% of the population, they accounted for 24% of all 
accidents. About^ half the fata] accidents were caused 
by falls, 26% of which occurred m public places and 
institutions. 

One of the most disorienting architectural features 
in hospitals and nursing homes tends to be tl>e halls as 
they seem to be the least differentia ed and least 
identifiable areas. What does the library have in addi- 
tion to its own hallways? Row upon row of stack areas 
whose location is defined primarily by catalog numbers. 
In some larger libraries it would be possible for an 
older person to become confused and "lost". Signs to 
indicate the direction of the exit iright prove comforting. 



Aging , No. il9, (Jan., 1973), p, 14. 
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Bathrooms should be readily ajcessible on each 
floor with their locations clearly marked. 

When one considers the comfort of older patrons 
who read in the library, lighting levels should be 
increased, ak least in some limited areas, and temper- 
atures should be increased to approximately 78 degrees 
Farenheit. (This temperature may not be possible con- 
sidering the present energy shortage, but the sug- 
gested 6B degrees would be definitely uncomfortable.) . 
Library chairs often are armless. In some of the 
libraries decorated in a "modern" style, chairs are 
relatively low as are reading tables, etc. With reduced 
leg strength, it may be difficult for an older person to 
rise without being able to push himself to a standing 
position against the arms of a chair. Exceptionally low 
chairs may be even more difficult for an older patron. 

Every effort should be made ^o remove or alleviate 
such building barriers as stairways, slippery floors, 
inadequate lighting and heating and unsuitable furniture v 



Personal Inadequacies 

Probably the most basic inadequarv felt by the older 
patron is lack of education. For the and over, 

median years of school completed for ] ^-70 was 8.7, 
and only 28.2% were high school graduates. When one con- 
siders that il"*teracy is defined as less than 5 years 
of education (and it is possible that even that grade 
level is too low) ^ and that persons who left school 50 
years ago may have lost reading skill due to non-use, 
increasing library service to that portion of thei aging 
population is particularly difficult. Hazard rest>ondents, 
however, show between 1-4 years of high school an the • 
median years of school completed. 

Persons who have never or rarely used tie library 
may be hesitant to admit they don't know how to use the 
library, toss of various roles after retirement may be 
considered as societal rejection by some and to chance 
rebuff in a volunteer activity could be considered 
further rejection. In some activities, a person can 
watch others and gauge his activities accordingly even 
if he had never participated before. It is difficult to 
see how a person could learn to use the library effec- 
tively without admitting he didn't know how to search 
for a book in the card catalog and have son\e explanation 
of the classification numbers. Often, too,, the circula- 
tion desk is manned by high school students or quite 
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young persons and an older person may hesitate to ask a 
young person for help. Young people generally take 
library service for grsmted and they might not realize 
the difficulty an older person might have in learning 
what the library could provide. 

Many of the barriers to library use by older per- 
sons may not be remediable — certain physical handicaps 
cannot be reduced and it may not be possible to remove 
certain architectural barriers short of substantial 
building renovation or removal of library facilities j 
to completely new quarters. Personal inadequacies, 
however, m^y be rendered less limiting by clashes 
designed to acquaint persons witlT the use of the library 
and a number of the services the library might perform 
/ which do not necessitate learning through the written 

word, such as films and lectures. 

Attitudes Toward the Library ^ 

A library attitude scale consisting of ten state- 
ments expressing commonly held beliefs about libraries 
and librarians was presented to the Hazard respondents. 
In some case^ agreement with the statement constituted 
a "positive" answer while in others the "disagree" 
answer was considered the "positive" response. The 
following table shows the percentage of the respondents 
who gave positive responses to each of the ten 
statements . 
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TABLE 



Statement 



The library is a pleasant 
place to spend a few hours. 

Librarians care more about 
books than they care about 
people • 

Tl^e library is mostly for 
students • 

The library provides a 
valuable service to the 
community. 

If a person cannot read 
well, there is no use 
going to ^ the library. 

Librarians can suggest 
good books for a person 
to read. 

Librarians will help a 
person find what he is 
looking for if he asks 
for hell • 

It is too hard to find 
what you want in the 
library. 

The library is a place 
where you can only whisper, 
not talk aloud. 

» 

The library has programs 
to help people. 



XV 0 • • 

Percent, dip Respondents Who 
Gave a Positive Answer 

Agree Disagree 
87.0 

67.4 
60.9 

76.1 

54.3 

82.6 
80.4 

58.7 

71.7 
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More than 80% of the respondents agree that the 
library is a pleasant place, that librarians will pro- 
vide requested assistance in locating materials, and 
tliat they can suggest good books. Over 70% feel that 
the library has programs helpful to people and that 
the library provides a valuable community service. 
More than\60% disagreed that librarians care more about 
books than pfeople; that the library is mostly for 
students andlthat it is too hard to find what you want"^ 
in the librairy. It appears frc«n the answers on the 
library attitude scale that th6 respondents are very 
favorably disposed towards,- the library . On the library 
attitude scalte with a maximum of 10 points, ,56.5% of 
the respondents has between 8 and 10 points while only 
13.0ifrSiad low \ scores of from 0 to 3 points. 

Libf^ry/lfse an^ Anticipated Use 

Many people are not aware of the scdpe of services 
the modern publ\ic library performs, in an effort to 
make persons aw^re of ^pme of these services (by merely 
reading the question); a ^ist was ma^e and the respond- 
ents were asked \if they would like to us^a particular 
service. The moWt frequently used services were going 
to the library to look up the ansj/er to a question 
(37.8% of the respondents had used this, service) and 
checking out books C35.6%)." Interestingly enough, the 
next most frequently mentioned activity was. attending 
an art exhibit, mentioned by 31.1% of the respondents. 
An additional 4.44 mentioned that they would like to 
participate in this activity. Only 11.1% had ever ' 
attended a talk or\ movie program-. Whether this might 
indicate that th^ respondents prefer art exhibits to 
talk and movie proir^uns, or whfether the art exhibits are 
more frequent or better publicized is not known. 
Apparently, however^, the art exhibits are attehded by 
many in this group. 1 ) 

In spite ©f thi relatively high interest shown in 
attending an art exhibit^ only 2 persons had ever 
checked a picture out and^none stated an interest in 
using this "service . 1 Nevertheless , with the interest 
in art ^xhibits, talks on art appreciation and an 
accompajiying display of art books which the library 
owns, and pictures the library has to loan, might in- 
crease Interest in this service. 

The Perry County Public Library is located conven- 
iently to the downtown area, but also serves the entire 
county. Twenty percejnt state they have visited a book- 
mobile. Another^ 11^. 1|% would like to 4o so. As budget 
and personnel permit,, the bookmobile program might be 
expanded. .f 
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Although 3% of the respondents said they read a, 
newspaper nearly every d^y, only 24*4% h^ive ever read a 
newspaper in the library. A likely explanation is that 
the local newspaper is the one read and no purpose would 
be served by going down to the library to read it. It 
is possible that if a large print newspaper jwere avail- 
able that it rtiight be of jsome interest* Severity-one 
and seven-tenths percent ^ the respondents state that 
they read magazines; yet, only 24.4% say they have ever 
read magazines in the library.^ Thirty-three persons 
stated they read magazines, Wit 13 were non-library 
users. Thei^e 13 persons coii^ld be considered "potentials"* 
Given the interest in reaching magazines, it might be 
possible to encourage persons to begin tb use the library 
through this medium. Magazine subscriptions are rela- 
tively expensive and ^pies are usually tead only once 
and discarded. Consequently, greater emphasis on reading 
i variety of magazines in the library once a month might 
be suggested, especially fot those magazines not commonly 
found in every Jfousehold, i.e., Arizona Highways with its • 
beautiful landigcapes, Audubon Magazine, Natural History, 
Car and Driv0r, Consumer Reports, etc* For persdns of 
limited reading skills and vocabulary, a number of maga- 
zines could convey information and a^^sthetic pleasure 
through :^lustrations and photographs. 

The percentage of persons stating the^^jr^ad books 
is 60.9 qr 28 people. 'Nine of the book readers^ are non- 
users/of the library. These persons may be considered 
"pot/ntials". ^ ^ ^ 

Only one area ^of library service appears to be 
desired by. more persons than are at present usihg^ them— 
that of using, the shut-in servijbe. In^ the area of talking 
books, no additional persons indicated they might use 
this service. This could possiBly be because respondents 
did not know what a talking book is since they did indi- i> 
catje an^ interest |in ."shut-in" service. 

A fairly high percentage indicated an interest in 
listening to records. Displays and! perhaps music appte-' 
ciation lectures might increase circulation of available 
records . 

For more detailed information on the use of librelr^ 
services and anticipated use, see Table XVI, wh4.ch 
follows. . ^ I 

V , * 

• 1 , • 
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TABLE XVI 

LIBRARY SERVICES USED OR ANTICIPATED 
(in percentage of total respondents) 



Service 



Go tp the library to look up a 
special question 

Check. ovt books 

Attend an art exhibit 

Call on the telephone to get 
an answer to a. question 



Read magazines in the library 

Read newspapers in the library 

Visit' a T><k*m6bile Cj*^ 

Check out large print books 

Use the copying machine 

Attend a talk or movie 

program v 

Listen to records / 

Check a plac^ locatiori on a 
library map 

'/ 

Check out talking bookk or 
cassettes ' 

Use shut-in service \ 

Check out a film 

Borrow a picture J^hang on 
your wall at home 

Use a microcara reader 



Used 



Anticipated 




11.1 
8.9 

6.7 

6.7 
4.4 
4.4 

4.4 
2.2 



0 

2.2 

0 

6.7 
4.4 

0 
0 
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Reading Interests * 

As an ^id in the selection of reetding materials of 
special interest to retired persons? respondents were 
questioned on the subject matter they preferred. A 
reading list which included both fiction and non-fiction 
areas was included. 

The most frequently mentioned subjects among the 
fiction were short stories^ romance and historical 
fiction and for the hon-fiction^ religion^ current 
affairs and travel. For a more detailed description of 
reading interests see Table XVII, which follows. 



\ 



I 
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TABLE XVII 

r 

, ^ READING INTERESTS 

t 

122]S£ > Percentacre 
Fiction 

Short stories 40.0 

Romance 24.4 

Historical fiction 20.0 

Adventure 17 . 8 

Humor 15.6 

Mysteries ' 13.3 

Westerns _ ^,9 

Animal stories 5.7 

Science fiction 2:2 

Non-fiction 

Religion 42^2 

Current affairs ' 24^7 

Travel . / 22.2 

Hom<smaking * / 22.2 

Biography- 20 !o 

Poetry^ 20.0 

History ' 17.8 

About music 17,8 

Nature 15^6 

Art 15.6 

Plays, 6.7 

Business 6.7 

Science 4^4 

Philosophy ' ^ 4^4 



♦ 

\ 
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The UP Index 



In an effort to predict the nvunber of persons con- 
tacted who might most readily become library users, a 
7*item index (hereinafter referred to as the User 
Potential or UP Index) has been constructed. It is 
assumed that the greater the cumulative score on the UP 
Index , the more likely it is that the person with such 
a score would be a library user. Those having scores 
in the middle ranges would be more likely to be in- 
frequent users of the library and those with low scores 
would be moat likely to be nOn-users of library services. 
Interpretation is complicated somewhat by non-responses 
to the library-oriented questions. However, it is 
assumed that this failure to answer indicates a lack of / 
interest .and such answers are gdven an accordingly low ^ 
score. ^ 



If a respondent lacked the necessary education to 
use the library, if he were ^highly alienated, if he 
neither read books nor enjoyed reading, and if he had 
never, up to this point in his life, used the library, 
^ttr^ts highly unlikely "that lie would begin to use the 
library ^fter retirement. However, if he had the nec- 
essary education and^ liked reading books, if he had used 
the library even veny infrequently, it is more likely 
that he might establish the habit of using the library 
(especially if programs were especial^ly chosen to fit 
his needs and interests). Alternatively, if he enjoyed 
reading, had never used the library but had a negative 
attitude to the library, the solution migl\t be an attempt 
to increase community appreciation and awareness of the 
services the library can provide. 

The UP Index consists of the folloWingi components: v 

1. Highest level of education 

2. Subjective attitude to happines^ 

3. Alienation score 

4. Enjoyment of reading 

5. Book reading ' 

6. Foxmer library use 

7 . Library attitude score 
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Each of the above components is believed to contrl** 
bute to the likelihood of library use. The cross-tabu- 
lation of library use with education shows that the 
greatest increase in library usage occurs in conjunction 
with some college education. Consequently, college 
education and graduate education are weighted somewhat 
more heavily than elementary or high school education. 
.With regard to the subjective attitude to happiness, it 
is fe. . that new or renewed experience would be more 
likely ^o be acceptable if a person were generally happy 
with his situation. If a person h&s a low alienation 
score, his orientation \^ould more likely be outward and 
library use might^^herefore be of more value ±o him in 
expanding his outlook and explaining his problems. 
Obviously, if a person just does not enjoy reading, he 
jwould not be very likely to use the library. Interest- 
ingly enough, though, with the advent of audio-visual 
equipment, persons who are not necessarily '"readers*' may 
be able to be informed and entertained through library 
programs in ways that were not heretofore possible. 
Since inost people do not go to the library to read news- 
papers or magazines, the most likely Candidates for 
library use would be book readejrs. Since learning to 
use the libreury does take,.>soiSe effort on the part of the 
patron to use the library effectively, it is felt that 
if such library use were not an entirely new sxperience, 
there would be less resistence to using the library^ 
After -all, it may be difficult to start something entirely 
new after retirement. ' Finally, how a person feels about 
the library and its services would have some bearing on 
whether or not it were used. The potential patron may 
have had unpleasant experiences in his earlier years 
when he tried to use the library. Libraries have 
changed in attitude and improved and expanded services 
in the last twenty years or so and are now (generally 
speaking) more service and less custodial oriented places. 
Initial reluctance might have to be overcome by some kind 
of orientation in the use of the library ^d an assurance 
of a friendly and helpful welcome of the older patron by 
the library staff. 

The following J^able indicated scoring u^ed in the 
UP Index together with the locations of the component 
parts on two revisions of the questionnaire. (Refer to 
Forms 3 and 4 of the questionnaire as shown in Appendix 
A.) 



f 
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SCORIl^G PORvUP- INDEX 

Question No. Old Maximum 
Rev. #4 Questionnaire Subject score ValuQ 

5 HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION / 

Elementary 0 
Any high school * 1 

Any college 3 

Graduate School r 4 4 

i 1 a ~ ~ 21 HAPPY 

On old questionnaire^ if * 
^ ^ fairly happy or very 

'happy 1 
Happy or very happy 1 1 

19 (A-E) 22 (1-5) ALIENATION SCORE (SCORE) * 

Note : Old questionnaires 
^ are coded in opposite 

direction. 

' If, score is O/ 1 or 2 0 

If scpre is 3, 4 or 5 1 1 

30 33 (1-10) ENJOY READING 

Note: On old questionnaire 
if score is 5 or more code 2 
If yes 2 2 



V 



33 39 READ BOOKS 

If yes ^ 1 

36 45 FORMER LIBRARY USE 

Never (if not answered, 
' , ^ code 0 
If checked, code -2 
Count one for each check 

38 (1-10) 49 (1-10) LIBRARY ATTITUDE SCORE 

(SCORE 2) 

If score is 0 to 3 0 
If score is 4,5,6, or 7 1 
If score is 8,9', or 10 .2 
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A cross-tabulation of the scores of individuals oh 
^the UP Index witli library use resulted in the following 
Hdble: • 

^1 ^ 
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It can be 'seen that 11 of 14 library users have 
scores between 8 and 15. Only one person with a score 
between 12 and 15 is a non-user. Of those with inter- 
mediate scores (between 8 and 11) , about 29.4% are users, 
about 11.8% are infrequent users and 5.9% are non-users. 
Of those persons scoring below, 7 on the UP Index , 3 of 
16 are users; 2 are infrequent users and 11 or 32.2% 
are non-users. Thus it can be seen that since only two 
persons had scores between 12 a)(id 15/ no conclusion can 
be drawn regarding high scores association with library 
usage.'. However, intermediate scores do appear to be 
associated with use and infrequent use and low scores 
primarily with non-use. 
1 

When determining a realistic target group for 
• increase in library services, generally speaking, the 
older population who might use the library will be ^ 
reduced by 

(1) those over 75 years of age 3ince their 
level of activity may be sharply reduced 

(2) those who have less than an 8th a 
\ education ^ 

(3) those who are afflicted with physical 
« • handicaps or chronic conditions which 

p^fult in a number of days of 
/restricted activity * * 

(4) those who a^re' institutionalized 

(5) those who are unable to get to the 
library due to lack of transportation 

Given these restrictive conditions, the total ntpber of 
older persons in any service area could not be considered 
potential library users. Nonetheless, some persons in 
categories (3), (4) and (5i may still become library 
patrons through the ittedium of specialized out-reach 
— programs. 

It is anticipated that it would be easier to moti- 
vate persons with high and intermediate scores who are 
non-users to become users* of library service. These 
would include the person with a score between 12 and 15 
and the 2 persons with scores between 8 and 11. It is 
further anticipated tjiat it might be easier to induce 
those infrequent users with intermediate and high scores 
to use the library more frequently. Thus there would be 
3 "potentials" in the noxi-user category and 4 in the 
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infrequent user category. Accordingly ^ it would appear 
that siFnce the respondent group is relatively small, a 
fairly small number of additional library users in' this 
age group could be considered "successful" ^cut reach. 
Consequently r judgment of program success should be 
"sautiously interpreted in light of the attributes of 
Che respondents. 
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Possible Programs at Hazarc 

/^inc^the survey consisted of a relatively awllv 
-Bunioer of older people, especially^ men^ it is difFlcult 
I to say whether the respondents are truly representative 
of the older population in Pe-ry County, However, the 
results are quite similar to those collected at other 
area sites which had larger Samples. 

The mpst popular fictj^al. subject as shown by th^ 
reading interest profile is short stories with romance, 

'historical fiction, adventure and humor as their second, 
thirdr fourth and fifth preferences. The most popular 

^non-fictional subject is, religion with current affaSrs, 
travel-, homAnaking, Ijiography and poetry as their i 
second, thirds fourth, and fifth (tie) interests. / < 

The most frequently mentioned leisure tim^. activity 
was church or volunteer work; yard work or gardening 
was second; taking a vacation' trifh wae third; any kind 
of sewing or needlepoin'jbxwas fourth; going driving for 
pleasure was fi\fth; and going to ^1 ays or concerts was 
s^xth. • \ " ^ ~ 

'I i ' ' 1 

/ The highest percentage of anticipated library use 

is visiting the pookmobile. There ik a three-way tie 

lor second in anticipated use among checking out books, 

lising the copying machine, and listening to records. 

\ Since M% \the people surveyed mentioned that 
they^ would like to\ visit the bookmobjile, it would be of 
interest to check %he collections tol see if it coincided 
with the reading interest profile. Ilhere is no public 
transit system in H^zafd so It is especially difficult 
for some elderly pebple with physical handicaps and 
fixed incomes to get library service any other way except 
from the bookmobile or shut-in service— which also 



use percentage, 
survey were active. 



received a high anticipated library 
Since,,most of those who were in the 

mobile elderly, one could naturally understand no need 
for a. talking book ^nachine or cassette. However, 
national statistics frob the Library of Congress show 
that 65% of ti:e participants in the Talking Book Program 
are elderly, and perhaps\ this should be kept in mind 
when reviewing the collection on the bookmbbile. If a 
demonstration talking book and application forms were 
kept on the bookmobile perhaps those elderly who are con- 
fined to their homes could find out about these items 
through friends who visit the bookmobile. Also the col- 
lection of large print boojcs' should be considered in 
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regards, to the reading interest profiles. A collectioA ^ 

of jpamphlets with special appeal to the elderly^ such as « \ 
thSse on (ood stamps^ Social Secu^i'ty, and*Mfdic,are/ " 

Medicaid pould te plained^ OuJ:he. bookmobile. ; 

Axtotiier approach w^ich could .be c used to advertise 
the bootaftolyile servicefand] taWcing book machines would 
be tioirplace post^s or flyera Ih^'dgepcies such as th^ 
Social Security Office^ Public Assistjance; and S^Sibr \ 
Citizen Center. • 

^ The last suggested approach of extending library T 
services to the elderly woul4 be to choose more stops / ' 

in areas with a high concentration of elderly such as 
Hazard, Bulan and Blue d^iamond,, and contact the « ^ ^ 

American Red Cross in regh^s to' their Project Alert. 

\ , Another library service which .received a high 

anticipated use percentage ,wa« listening to records. 
/ ^ In order^ to meet this perceived nee^ a program similar I 
to Cleveland public Library" siMusic Appreciation Grdupi 
could be developed. Such a proCrram could include book 
displays, and exhibits on f^^ous composers and musiciar 
" musical inetr\iments , and mu^sic therapy. Speakers' fxrom 
the local cbiivBunity college and/or Hazard Cpmmunit/ 
College could|be scheduled ^o give a ta^k on th4 project. 
Also, the loc^ people who have musical/ talent could be 
asked to play at bne of the group's programs." Sir)ce ^ 
the, Ferry County Library has two phonographs and a col- 
lection of 1,370 records, this equipment could be xjttilized 
appropriately in the group's programs.' ^ . , 

The Perry County Libi^ary is very fortunate in having 
audio-visual equipment whiph is capable of producing 
^ closed --circuit television programs. ^Perhaps this ' 
\^ equipment can be used in conjunction with a program for 
Nthe elderly. Since short stories is is^anked first as a ^ 
reading interest, ^hese /Stories could acted out 

befoi i a camera for later vie\^ng. The*" Hazard .Community --.^ « 
College might be helpful in seating up such a program / 
and providing communications expertise. Also, the ^ 
college in Jackson has had experience in developing 
videotaped programs and the communications people there « 
might be helpful consultants. * 

* 

The most popi^^ar non-f ictipnal reading interest . ^ 

was religion-'^this has proven to be the same in, the ' 
^ other area sites surveyed.' Some programs which could 

be developed keeping this interest in mind ^re a religious 
workshop on aging, a read and sew group where religious 
materials along with other popular subjects were read,, 
and a program inviting ministers to become acquainted 
with the library s^vios in the community fo they can. 
tell their church members. 
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A religious workshop on £tging could involve th^ 
^ Hazard**Perry County Ministerial Association in planhing 
' a program which %ouId deal with such tofiics as church 

sponsored activities fen: th^e elderly^ spiritual w^l 
*being of older p^otitg^ (a tbpic discussed in the 1971 
White House Confetrence on Aging), and death and dying. 

ft ^ A'^read and sew group would satisfy two items 

checked .on the questionnaire as being a popular reading 
1 interest and leisure activity. Small sfections from t' 

J. Bible -icould i>e read while the group sews it^s for 

' ' ' themselves or a project. Both sewing and church and 
^ volunte^ "^ork were mentioned as popular leisure 
activities. 

"* • » Thfe Roddenbery Memorial Library in Cairoj Georgia, 
had a special .policy of inviting all new ministers and 
their families 'to tour the library so that they might' 
become acquainted with the services available through 
the library. They informed all the local ministers of 
. g ' their special programs- and services to the blind and 
, physically ahd mentally handicapped. The library pro- 
vided meeting places for Sunday 'school Clirics and 
prepared I-eitten brochures with a bibliiography prior to 
Easter. A similar program could be ^cteveloped in Hazard 
paying particulax concern to acquainl^ing the ministers 
to the library services for the elderly. 

\ " . 

Current affairs was mentioned, as the second, most 
popular non-fictional subject. A ^eba^e program on 
current affairs such as Watergate, tec^logy, and the 
energy -crisis could b6 planned with a ^rrou^ of senior 
citizens and some high school studeiits'. The "Never Too 
Late Group'* at Boston Public Library held a similar ^pro- 
gram which brought the two generations together. This 
program has appeal because it gives both groups a chance 
to relate to someone other than theit peers. Many older 
people's grandchildren have moved away from their orig- 
inal homes, to ftLnd employment y go to. school ^ or marry, ' 

so such a'^ogram might Martially substitute, for this 

missing fdn^Iial relationship. 

The third most popul^ir non-fictional subject is 
travel and taking^Xvacation Was mentioned as the third 
most popular leisureM^e activity. Naturally a 

. y /travelogue program, could^e sponsored at the library. » 

( The older pebpl^. themselves^ coiUd show pictures and 
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slides of whefe they went pn 
script to go along vf^h these 



ion and develop a 
k^ii^ai^^ids . Intermit- 
tently, films on different citie^r state^^oxL^countries 
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could be dhwon with a discussion following » A book 
display featuring the next place to be discussed could 
be set up at each meeting. Some libraries such as 
Cleveland Public Library and Boston Public Library have 
been quite-successful in their travel programs. Perhaps 
these programs could take place at noon and the elderly 
people could bring their sack lunches to the library 
for the occasion or these programs could be taken to ' 
the nutrition .program for the elderly. 

The fourth most popular non-fiction subject is 
homemakl^g. A consomer affairs progr6un could be 
scheduled during Senior Citizens Month of May. Speakers 
from/±he Consumer Protection Division' in Frankfort, the 
Public Defendei^s Office, or appropriate legal represent- 
a^ve, the county extension agency, and the sheriff's 
pTffice could be asked ^o speak. Displays and films can 
i>e used as appropriate visual aids. 

The second most popular Jeisrure time activite was 
listed as yard work or gardening, an appropriate past- 
♦•ime when food prices are so high. The libreury could 
sponsor an Earth or Ecology Day. Representatives from 
an Agrictilture Department and Hazard Community College 
could be asked to speak on insecticides, planting, and 
growing .{ Canning and preserving garden fruits and vege- 
tables, and flower arranging. Such a program would 
have appeal to both sexes instead of just one, arid it 
lends itself to demons tratioi]|S which would make the 
talks more appealing. \ 

\ 

In November 1973 Hazard started its Nutrition 
Program for the Elderly which is federally funded under 
the Older Americans Act* The survey conducted for this 
Kentucky Librai;y Project probably did not touch these 
people because of the' newness of the group. However, 
a recreational-educational program frcm the library in 
the form of a film program might be of special interest 
to, this group. In order to get the person's attention, 
ii4«>uld"be best ta sWart o ut -with light entert^ning 
films and- then proceed to educational fields. The 
Administration on Agi/ng's Catalogue of Films can be used 
in selecting various /items on health, adult day care,, 
retirement adjustment when the educational film showings 
begin. 
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Summary 

♦ 

It\mu8t be pointed out that the Hazard respondents 
are doubly self -selected— first, because by their own 
choice they are members of groups and second, because 
they agreed tp participate in the survey. Additionally, 
it must be remembered that they are mostly women, fairly 
well-educated; healthy, mobile, and predominantly white 
collar workers. Host participate in a number of social 
activities and in general, they are happy, satisfied 
with their income and housing arrangements and find 
their retirement situation either about the same or 
better than they y expected. Even though the respondents 
have many attributes favorable to the use of the library, 
the User Potential Index indicates that only about an 

additioi^al 10% of the respondentia might become users of 

library services either through non-users beginning to 
use the library or by increasing library use of infre- 
quent users. 
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IMPROVED LIBRARY SERVICE 



FOR OLDER ADULTS 
SOMERSET 



Introduction 

Mindful ^''the practical objectives of the Kentucky 
Library Project as a wJ^^e—generally speaking, to 
enhance the lives" of older persons through increasing 
and extending library services to them; and more parti- 
cularly, to establish. innovative models of library 
service — the present Report will be presented in a some- . 
what different style from the usual academic research 
report. It is felt that the repprt pn the character- 
istics of users and non-users of library services would 
not be particularly useful to the librarians and staff 
in furthering the objectives of the project if couched 
in terms of the null hy^^thesis and including a detailed 
description of tl>e methodology and statistical analysis. 
Alternatively, it is our hope that the materials can be 
presented in such a way as not only to impart information 
about the respondents in the particular location but to 
induce greater sympathy and understanding of some of 
the problems older persons face when using the library. 
Additional explanatory or supportive date may be in- 
cluded f ronr tne conaftunity profile, the library profile 
and the fields of gerontology^ medicine, architecture, 
etc* While many of the barriers to library use may be 
inherent in the process of aging and therefore in some 
ways irremediable, the greater awareness of these 
problems may generate a more relaxed approach to diffi- 
culties which arise and may provide a happier milieu for 
both librarian and older user. 

Materials and activities generated by the research 
may prove pr^uctiye at several levels: 

** I ------ 

(1) Thei administration of the questionnaire itself 
can provide a positive or constructive element in alert- 
ing persons to many of the services the library can 
provide. It is good public relations. In essence, it 
says, "your library cares what you think. and "We 
v;ant to do a better job for you . " 

(2) The methodology (especially the use of group 
interviews) provides a less-often-used approach in the 
gathering of information. 
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(3) At the level of the frequency counts^ such 
information may be put to direct use. For example, 
if frequency counts show many persons prefer to read 
history and historical fiction^ more titles in these 
areas may be placed in collections in retirement homes, 
or sent out pn bookmobiles which serve an older segment 
of the population. If sufficient numbers of persons 
ar^ found toi be interested in gardening as a hobby, or 
various handcrafts, etc., classes in such areas might 
be instituted and books provided in those areas by the 
library. 

Certain of the measures may be useful to other 
agencies serving this segment of the population. For 
example, if a high percentage of the respondents live 
in one-person households, these persons might be inter- 
ested in programs similar to Meals on Wheels in which 
food is centrally prepared and delivered to a person's 
home or in a "Country Gathering" where people go to a 
central location and take meals together « Even some 
two-person families might be interested in this service, 
particularly if one of them is physically unable to shop 
for food and prepaire meals, or if both suffer physical 
disabilities. Often better nutrition is achieved which 
might result in greater participation in other ways such 
as library use. 

(4) Statistical analysis might help to determine 
those underlying attributes most necessary to increased 
library usage. A User Potential Index (hereinafter 
referred to as the UP Index) has been formulated, in an 
effort to determine what porjtion of the non-library- 
user group might most easily i>e encouraged to become 
library users, and which of the infrequent users might 
be encouraged to use the library more often. 



What do we hope to find out? 

The questionnaire is expected to elicit baseline 
data concerning differences in various socio-economic * 
characteristics suon^as^ marital status, living arrange-" 
meivts, educatiohan:/ attainments, and sources of and amounts 
of income. Areas ^of activity such as leisure interests, 
and social and community contacts will be analyzed. 
Finally, responses regarding attitude toward the library, 
use and anticipated use of library services and reading 
interests will/be interpreted. A synthesis o£ the above 
information ih terms of users and non-users of library 
services (in conjunction with community and library pro- 
files already completed as a separate segment of the 
KentucHy Library Project) will be used to initiate inno- 
vative library services. 
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What people were included in the study? 



Participants in the study are included by age and 
status in the labor force. Persons over the age of 65 
are included ^ irrespective of their status in the labor 
force. Persons younger than ^5 are included if they say 
they are "retired". These might include wives, younger 
than 65, of retired men. Generally, if a woman is 
married to a retired man, she considers herself "retired" 
also. Some widows consider themselves "retired" even 
though they might never nave worked for wages. Certain 
persons "retire" from positions which require that they 
fulfill a cer^aimiumber of years of service. These 
persons might be "retired" from a career job (perhaps 
military) although they are presently employed either 
full or part time. 



How was the material gathered? 

The initia^ problem of contacting older persons was 
solved by asking for the cooperation of various groups of 
persons in tho^ ser'vice area of the library who were _ 
already members of clubs primarily composed of older 
persons. Group interviews were vised in which a question- 
naire was filled out by the respondents; at various loca- 
tions in Somerset during the early part. of 1973. 



How was library use defined? 

A "user" is a person who has been to the library 
within the last month. 

An ^infrequent user" is a person who has been to the 
library within t^he last six months, but not during the 
last month. / 

A "non-user" is a person who stated he has not* been 
to the library during the last six months or who stated 
he didn't know when he last went to the library. 



How can the respondents be described ? 

One hundred nineteen persons filled out questionnaires 
one hundred females and seventeen males, which included 
one black male and one black female. Two persons failed 
to answer the question on sex. The sex ratio for the 
State of Kentucky for 1970 according to the U.S. Census 
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figures was 96.3 males for every 100 females.* ^s can 
be readily seen, the group is underrepresented as to men 
and blacks, although the black population is extremely 
small in Pulaski County. ^ * 

Respondents belonged to one of six different groups: 
a women's group based on patriotism, a retired railroad 
employees' group, a senior citizen's club, a literary 
group, a music appreciation group, and a Living and 
Learning class sponsored by the Somerset Community College. 

The following, table shows the group distribution of 
respondents: 



TABLE I 



GROUP DISTRIBUTION OP RESPONDENTS 



(in percentages) 



Group 


Number 


Percent 


Group A 


(patriotic women's group) 


27_ 


. 22.7 


Group B 


(retired railroad employees) 


27 


22.7 


Group C 


(music appreciation) 


5 


4.2 


Group D 


(senior citizens club) 


13 


10.9 


Group E 


(literary group) 


12 


10. i/ 


Group F 


(Living and Learning class) 


35 


29.4 




1 


119 


100.0 



Since the service area' of the library embodies all 
of Pulaski County, it might be wise at this point to make 
some comp aris on of the age distribution of the respondents 
to. tHe age distribution of persons 55 years oF^¥ge~and 
over in Pulaski County. 



* U.S. Bureau df the Census, Characteristics of the 
Population , Vol. 1, Part 19, Kentucky, p. 19 
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"TABLE II 

AGE biSTRIBUTION 
. PULASKI *CO(JNTY, KENTUCKY 

55 YEARS ANp' OVfiR 
(in percent of population over 55) 



Total county population 
To^l population 55 and over 



35,234 

( 

7,950 



7,950 



Age in Years 


Number 


Percent 


Over 80 


816' 


10 


75-79 


902 


. 11 


70 - 74 

• 

C 4 


1,238 ' 


16. 


65-69 ' • 


1,510 


19 


55 - 64 ' ^ 


3,439 


43 



99 



Source: Table 35, "Age by Race and Sex, for Counties: 
1970", U.S. Bureau of the .Census, Census of 
Population # 1970, Genera l Pop\Uation Character 
istics' . Final Report, PC (1) B19, Kentucky, ^ 
p. 142. 
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The following table shows th? age distributi 
the respondents: 



TABLE III 

AGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS 
(in percentages) 



Age in Years ^ 


Number 


Percent 


Over 80 


7 


5.9 


75-79 


21 


18.3 


70 - 74 


27 


22.7 


65 - 69 


30 


25.2 


55 - 64 


19 


16.5 


Under 55 


11 


9.2 


Missing Observations 


4 


3.4 


1 


( 119 


100.0 



While it cannot be claimed that the persons in each 
of the age categories is necessarily representative "of 
the age group in the county as a whole (especially since 
the respondents are generally from th^ non**rural areas, 
an(' do not include men in th^ saune pxjbportion as the sex 
ratio for Kentucky would indicate), rionetheless, infor- 
mation from those available may proviklB^ valuable insights 
into improving library services to all older age groups < 
Due to the nature of the study (primarily of those who 
consider themselves ''retired'*) respondents under the age 
of 55 would not reflect their numbers in the general 
county population. Understandably, too, the respondent 
group would be under-represented in the over-80 age group, 
since >it is likely that relatively fewer in that age group 
remain active. The percentages of those in the age groups 
between 65-79 generally follow a similar reduction in per- 
centage of numbers as does the county population. 
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Social and Economic Characteristics 



How do the social and economic characteristics of 
the Somerset respondents compare with those of the 
United States as a whole? The attributes we will con- 
sider are marital status ^ living arrangements^ educa- 
tional attainment, sources and amount of income, poverty 
level and satisfaction with income. 



Marital Status . In the United States as a whole, 
great differences are found in Marital status between 
men and women in the over 55 age groups. For the year 
1960, 79.0% of the men between 55 and 64 years were 
married and living with their wives; while only 62.9% 
of the women were married and living with their husbands. 
Only 6.2% of the men in this age group as compared yith 
24.5% of the women were widowed. In the over 65 age 

group, 69.8% of the men as compared to 35.3% of the 

women were~lliring with~^tIieiir"spouses. " in 1971 , the 
figures are m6re disparate~84.2% of the men between 
the ages of 55 and 64 and only 64.9% of the women in 
that age group are married and living with their spouses. 
In the over 65 age group, 70.1% of the men, but only 
34.5% of . the women live with their spouses. Seventeen 
and one-tenth percent of the men, but 54.2% of the women 
over 65 are widowed.* 

of the seventeen men included in the study, sixteen 
or 94.1% are married, while only one is widowed. Of 
the women, only 42% are married, 3% are dfvorced and 
48% are widowed. At whatever age, men are more likely 
to be married than women, and women are a good deal more 
likely to be widowed. 

As a consequence of marital status, more than half 
of the Somerset respondents live in one or two person* 
feunilies as shown by the following table. 



* Distribution of the Population 55 Years Old and Over 
by Marital Status, by Age and Sex: 1960, 1971, and 
1985, in U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
tion Reports , Series P-23, No. 43, "Some Demographic 
Aspects of Aging in the Un^ited States", (Washington, 
D.C. , USGPO, 1973) , p. 26. 
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TABLE IV 



LIVING ARRANGEMENTS BY AGE 
SOMERSET RESPONDENTS 
(in percent) 
{Wumber=77) 



Ag e 



Over 80 
|75 - 79 
70 - 74 
65 - 69 
55 - 64 
Under 55 



Type of Living Arrangements • j 

Alone Respondent Respondent Respondent 
and and and / 

Spouse Relative 1^ 

P^rsonl^ 



4.5 
10.9 

8.2 
10.9 

5.5 



40.0 



4.5 
12.7 
10.9 
8.2 
2.7 

39:; 



0.9 
1.8 
1.8 
4.5 
2.7 
7.3 



19.1 



0.9 



0.9 



l.J 



erJc 
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For comparative purposes, the United States figures 
for 65 and over are as follows: 



TABLE V 

i 

LIVING ARRANGEMENTS OP THE POPULATION 
65 YEARS AND OLDER BY SEX 
MARCH 1971 



Living Arrangements 



Living alone 

Spouse present 

Living with someone else 



Male 



13.9 
70.1 
15.9 



Female 



34.8 
34.5 
30.7 



Source : 



Table 21. Living Arrangements of the Popula- 
tion 55 Years Old and Over by Age and Sex: 
March, 1971, U.S. Bureau of the Census, Series 
P-23, No. 43, Current Population Reports , 
"Some Demographic Aspects of Aging in' the 
United States, Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1973, 
p.. 26. 
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So far as library use is concerned 45.0% of the 
married persons (N=40) among the r. spondents are 
library users, and an additional 32.5% are infrequent 
users. By comparison, only 23.3% of the widows (N=30) 
are library users and 20.0% are infrequent users. 



Education . One of the critical at*-.ributes pre- 
requisite to high library usage is years of education 
completed, "...education and more education is needed 
to make a reader ... education is overwhelmingly the 
factor most closely associated with reading."* The 
statement made in "Baltimore Reaches Out" comes as no 
surprise as numerous studies have found the statement 
to be true. This study is no exception. Accordingly, 
the older age groups are generally at some disadvantage 
educationally as their median years of education com- 
pleted is somewhat lower than those in the younger age 
segments. In the U.S* as a whole, the median years of 
s chool compl e ted, for those 65 years and over for the 
years 1969-70 was 8.7 and only 28.2% were high school 
graduates. By contrast, 60.4% of persons 25 to 64 years 
of age are high school graduates.** 

For males 65 and over, the median years of school 
completed was 8.6 and for females 8.8. As a practical 
matter, this could mean that approximately half of the 
65 and over' population would be unlikely candidates for 
library service. It is expected, however, that as the 
younger age groups with their proportionately greater 
education move into the retirement age brackets that by 
1990 the median years of school completed for those 65 



* Lowell A. Martin, Baltimore Reaches Out , Library 
Services to the Di sadvantaged , (Baltimore. Md. , 

** U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports , Series P-23, No. 43, "Some Demographic 
Aspects of Aging in the United States", (Washington, 
D.C., USGPO, 1973) , Table 19, Educational Attain- 
ment of the Popula'tion 65 Years Old and Over and 
25 to 64 Years of Age, for Various Years; 1957 to 
1990, p. 25. . 
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and over will rise from the present. 8.7 years to 11.9 
years.* This increase. in education alone should pro- 
vide an additional niimber of potential library users. 
According to figures from the 1970 Census for the 
entire united States^ 4% of those 65 and over have had 
no school at all; 53% have completed between 1 and 8 
years; 27% have completed 4 years or more of high school^ 
but only 6% have completed 4 years or more of college.** 

Tfhe following table indicates the number of years 
of school completed by the Somerset respondents; 



TABLE VI 

YEARS OP SCHOOL COMPLETED 
SOMERSET RESPONDENTS 
(in percent) 
(Number=112) 

Less than 8 grades 21.4 

1-4 years of high school 33.0 

1-4 years of college 34.8 

1-4 years of graduate school 10.7 



Comparison with the national figures indicates that 
while 57% had completed 8 years or less^ only 21.4% of 
the Somerset respondents had so little education; and 
that 45.5% had completed high school and had some college 
or graduate work. Consequently, the Somerset respond- 
ents appear to be a rather select group in terms of 
educational accomplishment. 



** 



0£. cit. , Table 19., Educational Attainment of the 
Population 65 Years Old and Over and 25 to 64 Years 
of Age, for Various Years: 1957 to 1990, p. 25. 

We the American Elderly, Bureau of the Census, Public 
Information Office, '(Washing:^pn, D.C., USGPO, 1973), 
p. 11. 
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In a cross-tabulation of library use and years of 
school completed^ it can be seen that (as expected) 
library use Increases with increased education^ and 
incr:esfses rather markedly for those who have college 
or graduate ikvel education. Whereas-^ 58.3% of the 
persons with graduate education are library users ^ 
63.6% of those with 8th grade education or less are 
non-users. 



TABLE VII 

EDUCATION AND LIBRARY USE 
(in percent > 



Infrequent 
Non-User User 



1-8 years 

9-12 yeapsr 

1-4 years 
college 

1-4 years 
graduate 
school 



63.6 
44.0 

24.1 
8.3 



18.2 
28.0 

20.7 
33.3 



User 
18.2 
28.0 

55.2 
58.3 



100% 
100% 

100% 
100% 
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Sources of Income 

Pre-retirement Employment , As a response to a 
relatively high educational level and the number of 
years in the labor force, one would expect that pre- 
retirement employment of the Somerset respondents would 
likely be predominantly in the white collar category, 

Ti\e following table delineates the pre-retirement 
employment of the Somerset respondents: 



TABLE VIII 
PRE-RETIREMENT EMPLOYMENT* 
OF SOMERSET RESPONDENTS 

( i n_ percent ) 

(Number=74) 



Service workers 
Farm workers 
Blue collar workers 
White collar workers 



4,1 

Ik 

4,1 
10,8 
81,0 



100,0 



Briefly stated, service workers (except private house- 
hold workers such as cooks, housekeepers, maids and 
servants) include such categories as barbers, firemen, 
policemen, practical nurses, elevator operators, and 
hairdressers* ' Farm workers include farm laborers and' 
farm foremen. Blue collar workers include craiftsmen 
and kindred workers, such as car|)enter8, electricians, 
machinists, painters, etc, transport equipment oper- 
ators, and laborers, except farm. White collar workers 
include professional, technical and kindred workers 
including such categories as engineers, social 
scientists, teachers, draftsmen^ managers and admin- 
istrators, except farm; sales workers, clerical and 
kindred workers. For a detailed listing of categories 
included in the four classes, refer to List A, Occupa- 
' tional Classification for Total and White Males,,,, 
U,S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, 1970, 
Subject Reports, final Report PC-2, 8B, Earnings by 
Occupation and Ediication , (Washington, D,C, , USGPO, 
1973) , p. 105, IX and X, 
/ 
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Eleven women stated that they had never worked for 
wages. The median number of years worked on the pre- 
retirement job was a little over 20 years. 

The labor force profile from the 1970 Census for 
the State of Kentucky for workers in 1965, 65 years of 
age and over, excluding those who did not report their 
occupations, is as follows: 



TABLE IX 

/ 

MAJOR OCCUPATION GROj^P IN 1965 

I 

OF WORKERS OVER 65 ^EARS OF AGE 
WHO REPORTED THEIR 'OCCUPATIONS 
KENTUCKY, 1970 



White collar / 



48% 



Blue collar 26% 



Farm workers 



/ 



9% 



Se^ce workers 17% 



Source: Calculated from U.S. Bureau of the Census, 

Census of Population, 1970, Subject Reports, 
Final Report, PC (2) - 7E, Occupation and 
Residence in 1965 , Table 2, Major Occupation 
Groups in 1970 of those 20 years old and over 
by Major Occupation in 1965, Age, Race and 
Spanish Origin in 1970, (Washington, D.C., 
USGPO, 1973), p. 6 and 16. 
/ 
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using the 6 5 years and over age segment who were 
v.urkinvj m 1965, the' distribution should take into account 
the number of years in the labor force to some extent. 
From a comparison uf the two profiles, the Somerset 
respondents are , disproportionately white collar workers. 
A possibl^ explanation is that white collar workers are 
more ap.t to be "jpiners" of groups and thus much more 
likely to be included in a survey sample. 

So far as library use is concerned, eight persons 
in the categories of blue collar, farm workers and ser- 
vice workers answered the question. Only one blue collar 
and one service worker are library users. In contrast, 
45 white collar workers answered the library use question 
and 51.5% of those are library users and 20.0% are in- 
frequent users. 



Present Sources of Income . Prom what sources does 
the income of the Somerset respondents arise? As one 
would expect, the most frequently mentioned source of 
income is Social Security, which is received by 52.1% of 
the respondents. Railroad pensions account for income 
of 24.4% of the respondents. $ince one of the groups ^ 
contacted was an organization composed of retired rail- 
road workers, this would account for the high proportion 
of pensions in that category. Twenty-cA;^ and eight-tenths 
percent stated they received interest frbra investments or 
rents, but only 6.7% said they made withdrawals from 
savings, selling real estate or cashing bonds. None 
received Old Age Assistance. Forty and four-tenths per- 
cent received some type of pension payments. For more 
detailed information on source of income, see Table X, 
"Sources of Income of Respondents". 
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TABLE X \ 








♦ SOURCE OF INCOME OP RESPONDENTS 






1 


(Income for year 1972) 








Social Security benefits 


52.1% 






Railroad pension* 


24.4% 1 






Interest from investments and rent 


21.8% 






Private or , company pension 


12.6% 






A job 


8.4% 






State or Federal Government pension 


7.6% 


• 




Relatives 


6.7% 






Withdrawals frcn savings, selling ^ 
real estate or cashing bonds 


4.2% 






Any other government assistance at all 


.8% 






Old Age Assistance 

Government payment because of some injury 


No^e 
None 








** 


■ / 




* One of the groups interviewed was a group 
railroad employees. 


of retired 




/ 

f 
1 

). 


** Does not add to 100.0% since more than one 
could be checked. 


source 





I 
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Labor Force Participation > In Pulaski County 17,1% 
of the men 65 and over but only 6.6% of the females 65 
and over are still in the labor force.* 

Among the Somerset respondents, approximately one 
person in eight still received income from some kind of 
job. None over 70 years of age still worked for wages. 

On the national scene, for men 65 and over, labor 
participation has shown a steady decrease from 45 »8 per 
hundred in 1950 to 25.5 in 1971. The rate for those past 
70 was 17.0. None of the men in the Somerset group was 
still working for wages, although 11.2% of the women were. 
In all probability, men still working would not be in- 
cluded in the survey. Forf^emales, the national rate of 
participation has remained relatively stable, being 9.7 
per hundred in 1950 for those 65 and over and decreasing 
only slightly to 9.5 for 1971.** It is anticipated that 
national labor participation rates for men may continue to 
deeline^ts -the result of greater^ wveirage by private 
pensions aAd Social Security. \ 



Amount of Income, Poverty Level and Satisfaction with 
Income 

Income . In spite of a certain resistance by some 
people to answering the question on income (even though 
the categories were relatively broad since detailed in* 
formation was not necessary for the purposes of this . 
study) , only 31 people failed to answer, or approximately 
1 out of 4. The following table shows the percentage 
^distribution of income of the respondents: 



ERLC 



* U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, 
1970, Characteristics of the Population , Vol. 1, 
Part 19, Kentucky, Table 21, Employment Character- 
istics for Counties tvl970 (Washington, D.C., USGPO, 
1973), pp. 414-423. 

** Table 22. Labor Force Participation Rates for the 
Population 55 Years and Over, By Age, Sex and Race 
for Variqus ^Years; 1950 to 1980, U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-23, 
No. 43, "Some Demographic Aspects of Aging in the 
United States", (Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1973), 
p. 28. 
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TABLE XI 



INCOME OF RESPONDENTS 
(in percentage of total respondents) 



\ Amount Per Month 
Less than $200 

Over $200 but less than $500 
Over $500 but less than $750 
Over $^50 but less than $1,000 
Over $1,000 
Failed to answer 



Percent 



18.5 
32.8 
10.9 
6.7 
^ 5.0 
26.0 



/ 
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When marital status is taken into account, the 
following figures result: 



TABLE XII' 



MARITAL STATUS AND INCOME 
OP RESPONDENTS 
PER MONTH 
(in percentages) 



Marital Status 



Married 
• (N=47) 

Widowed 
(N=32) 

Never married 
(N=6) 

©ivorced 
(N=3) 



Income Per Month 
Less Over $200 Over $500 Over $750 . 
than but less but less but less Over 
$200 than $500 than $750 than $1000 $1000 



8.5 



50.0 



16.7 



48.9 
37.5 
50.0 



12.8 
12.5 
33.3 



17.0 



12.8 



n 



\ 
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Poverty Level , In order to assess the adequacy of 
the above figures in terms of level of living^ a compari- 
son of those figures with the "Retired Couple Budget" 
put out by the Bureau of Labor Statistics might be useful. 
The retired couple budget is based not on poverty level 
(established each year from the Current Population Survey 
of annual income for farm and non-farm families of varying 
sizes by a rather complicated formula) , i^t on a "modest 
but rkdequate" standard of living. In 1969^ the poverty 
level for a person aged 65 or over living \alone or with 
non-relatives averaged $1,749 and for a cduple with head 
65 or ovor, it averaged $2,194.* The "modest but adequate" 
retired couple's budget includes a detailed list of items 
sueh as food, housing, transportation, ^clothing and per- 
sonal care, medical care, personal income taxes and 
"othe^" items. The budget also assumed some existing 
invarftory of clothing, furniture and ap^"* "'ances. 

The. budgetary levels established, ab )f the spring of 
197.0, are as follows: 

Budget Level ** Single Person 65-h Couple 654 

Lower $1,555 $2,832 

Intermediate 2,297 4,185 

Higher 3,177 5,786 

A recent revision of budget levels for autumn 1972 
shows the following^ figures for the urban retired couple: 

/ 

Budget Level ' Total 

Lower $3,442 

Interr^diate 4,967 

Higher ^ 7,689 

The increases axe calculated by \Ssing changes in the 
consumer price index and show increases over the 1971 
budget of 3,7% for the lower level, 4.0% for the inter- 
mediate and 3,3% for the higher level,*** 



Administration oft Aging, Facts and Figures oik older 
Americans , No, 1, "Measuring Adequacy of Income", 
(Washington, D.C., DHEW, 1972) , p. 3, 

Ibid, , p. 6. 



*** From Statistical Memt #26^ dated October 5, 1973 y to 
AOA Professional St^fl from Blanch S, Williams. 
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By comparing the income of the total group of 
respondents with the 1970 budgetary levels; it can be 
seen , that \»hile ^the respondents are not the most impov- 
erished of persons, that* 18. 5% have less than $2,400 
per yea£i|cpme. This would fall roughly within the 
lower budg^jt levels for couples. Thirty-two and eight- 
tenths, percent (32.8%) of the respondents have less than 
$6,000 per year income, which would fall generally within 
the higher budgetary levels for couples. When marital' 
status is taken into account, half of the widowed have 
less than $2,400 per year, which-would place them 
slightly above the intermediate budgetary figures for 
1970. Of the married odtiples 48.9% have less than 
$6,000 per year which vfould place them slightly above 
the higher budget levels for 1970, but somewhat below 
the higher budgetary level revised as of 1972. Among 
the Somerset respondents, it is worthy to note that no 
widowed or never married persons have yearly incomes in 
excess pf $9,000; while 29.8% of the married persons have 
over $9,000 per year and in a few cases have incomes in 
excess.. of $12,000. 

One should be awart iso that the budgetary figures 
above do not take into account either the length of time 
a person has been retired or the amount of assets avail 
able at retirement. How much are such retirement assets* 
likely to be? A recently begun (1969) ten-year longi- 
tudinal study by the Social, Security Administration 
gathered information on pre-retirement assets from 11,153 
m^n aged 58-63, regardless of marital status, and women 
of the same ages who were not, when selected, living with 
a spouse, the sample being drawn from all 50 States. 
Married women were not included since "for most married 
women of this generation "retirement" has little meajning 
apart from their husband's stopping work".* Half of all 
the reporting non-married units had a total net worth 
(assets less debt) of less than $4,500. When home equity 
was excluded, the amount dropped below $900. With married 
men, half had more than $16,000 in net worth and more 
than $4,600 other than in home equity.** 



* Lola H. Irelan, Retirement History Study , Report 
No. 1, (Washington, D.C., Social Security Admin- 
istration, 1973), p. 6. 

** Sally R. Sherman, "Assets on the Threshold^of 
Retirement", Social Sec urity Bulletin , Vol. 36, 
No. 8, (August, 1973) , p. 14. 
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Sixty-five is generally conceded as /the usual ire- 
tirement age although women may retire at age 62. iiow 
long, in general, (should assets and post-retirement 
income be expected! to last? In Kentucky (1968) th6 
average remaining lyears of life was 1^2.9 for males , and 
16.4 years for feniales. If a woman/retire^ at 62, instead 
of 65, she might stpend 19.4 years /retired".* A wbman's 
chances of survivifng to older agei are greater than a 
man's. Once havixig reached age .65 a man has only |200 
chances in 1,000 ^f reaching ag^ 85 while a woman iias 
352 — about one/and one-half /times as much.** Di^spro- 
portionate budg^^ary stress may res at for women Since 
their income ^ther as wage earners or as pensioners 
v through survivorship is usually smaller. j 

I 

Thus, c^onsidering the expenditure only of "midest • 
but adequajfeie" budgets plus the relatively long life 
expectancy of persons after retirement, it is obvious 
that such assets could not long sustain either aniindi- 
vidual or a couple in the absence of other sources of 
income . 



Satisfaction with Income . Interestingly enough, ^ 
57.1% of the respondents stated that they were satisfied 
with their indomer Since 26% failed to answer tHie 
question, and only 9*2% said they didn't know whether 
they were satisfied or not, only 13.4% voiced di$satis- 
f action with their income. 

On the assumption that the older a person is, the 
longer he has-been retired, let us see whether or not 
greater dissatisfaction with income occurs at the older 
ages. In every age group, r<;re persons are satisfied 
with their income than are dissatisfied. The greatest m 
satisfaction with one's income, as one might surmise, 
occurs in those age groups more recently retired, i.e., 
85t^ of those in the 65-69 aqe group are satisfied with 
their income; while only 46. 2t are satisfied in the 
70-75 age group. In the 75-79 age group, only 23.1% 
state they are dissatisfied, while 30.8% said they don't 
know whether they are satisfied or not. 

. \ - 



* "Regional Variations in Longevity at Ages 65 and 
Older", Metropolitan Life Statistical Bulletin , 
Vol. 54, (September, 1973) , p. 11. 

** Ibid. 
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Social Contacts and Activities 



One of the goals set forth by the 1971 White House 
Conference on Aging was to "achieve and maintain positive 
and well integrated social relations within the family 
and community."* It is assumed that if persons maintain 
such social relations their continued interest in various* 
areas would be a likely stimulus to the use o^f the library. 
Conversely^ high alienation would likely militate against 
library use. In an effort to measure some areas of "life 
space" or "...that network of social interactions unique 
to a particular individual"**^ questions were asked 
regarding the cunount of leisure time availably, voting 
behavior, the number of meetings attended, leisure acti- 
vities and interests, and various facets of alienation. 



S pare Time . Even after retirement some people have 
no "spare time" . Some care for invalided mates, or other 
relatives for whom they are responsible. Some are in- 
volved in a number of activities and have no spare time 
(in tlieir view) for additional activities. Some oldsters 
have more spare time than they know what to do with. How 
much spare time do the Somerset respondents feel that 
they have? Nine percent (9%) of. those who answered (89 
persons) said they had no spare time at all ^nd an addi- 
tional 3.4% saM they had less than one hour per day to 
spend as they Wished. Interestingly enough, 48.7% said 
they had betweeri^^l and 6 hours a day spare time and 16.8% 
said they had o^er 6 hours of spare time. Obviously, 
persons in th^is\ gkoup do have time to devote to additional 
activities if they lind the activities of sufficient 
interest . 



Voting Behavior . One means of continuing partici- 
pation m community life is that of voting. One of the 
explanations for continued interes't in political matters 
after retirement is that since certain role losses are 
societally rather than individually imposed, remaining 
roles may become more important. A person is not^ after 
all, automatically disenfranchised at a particular older 
age. 

0 



Retirement Roles and Activities , White House Confer- 
ence on Aging, (VJashington, D.C., USGPO, n.d.), p. 11. 

Robert C. Atchley, The Social Forces in Later Life , 
(Belmont, California, Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1972)*, 
p. 340. 
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Concern has been voiced by librarians that the 
elderly population might constitute a voting blctc. 
Such a voting bloc could exist as a part of a sub-- 
culture of aging, a concept discussed by sociologist 
Arnold Rose* in which he sets forth criteria tending to 
show that the elderly in the population could be con- 
sidered a subculture. Requisites for such a subculture 
are that (1) members have a positive affinity for each 
/ other on some basiw and (2) the members are excluded from 

interaction with other groups to some significant 
extentr. Evidence of the awareness of this concept may 
be found in Eleanor Phinney*s article on "Library and 
the Aging"** in which she mentions the "danger in old 
people's organizing as an interest bloc, and of the 
impediment to progressive action embodied in a large 
voting group of ultra-conservative tendencies,...." 

Atchley*** feels that such a subculture as defined 
by Rose probably does not exist. First, older people 
belong to numerous interest groups, not necessarily 
based on age. Secondly, older persons generally remain 
in the community and house they lived in before retire- 
ment. For example, for 1970-71, only 5.4% of the 
population 65 to 74 moved to a different house in the 
same county and only 2.9% moved to a different county. 
For those 75 and over only 6.8% moved to a different 
county.**** Consequently, the aged are dispersed through- 
out the population rather than being physically isolated 
in the sense that they are non-age-^egregated as they 
might be in retirement villages, or apartment complexes 
exclusively for the retired. Third, because of inter- 
action with their children, they do have meaningful 
contacts across generational lines. In ot^er words, 
age ger se does. not act as a consolidating factor. Thus, 
if such a subculture does not exist, it would be more 
/difficult for a strong voting bloc to materialize. 



* Arnold M. Rose and Warren A. Peterson, Older People 
and Their Social World: The Subculture of the Aging" , 
(Philadelphia, Pa. , F.A. Davis Co. , 19657, p. 14. 

** Library Journal , is (1953), pp. 1875-79. 

*** 22. cit . , Atchley. 

**** M.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , 
Jerles P-23, No. 43, "Some Demographic Aspects of 
Aging in the United States", (Washington, D.C., 
USGPO, 1973) , p. 13. 
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That persons in older age groups do, in fact, vote in 
rather remarkable numbers, is borne out by national and 
regional figures as well as by the voting behavior of the 
respondents in the age groups contacted in Somerset. The 
following table shows the percent voting, 55 years of age 
and older for all races in the United states and in the 
Southern Region of whifch Kentucky is a part. 



TABLE XIII 

REPORTED VOTER PARTICIPATION OP PERSONS 55 AND OVER, 
ALL RACES BY SEX AND AGE FOR THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
SOUTHERN REGION, NOVEMBER, 1972 

Percent Voting 
United States Southern Region 



Both sexes, all ages 
55 to 64 years 
65 to 74 years 
75 years and over 

Male 

55 yo 64 years 
65 to 74 years 
75 years and over 

it 

Female 

55 to 64 years 
65 to 74 years 
75 years and over 



63.0 
70.7 
68.1 
55.6 

72.4 
73.2 
75.0 

69.2^ 

64.3 

49.1 



55.4 
62.2 

60. r 

' 46.4 

65.8 
65.7 
59.1 

59.1 
55.9 
38.3 



Source : 



Table 1. Reported Voter Participation and Regis- 
tration of Persons of Voting age, by Race, Spanish 
origin, Sex and Age, for the United States and 
Regions, November 1972, in U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-20, 
No. 253, "Voting and Registration in the Election 
of November, 1972", (Washington, D.C., USGPO, 
1973), pp. 7-27. 



J 
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As shown by Table XIII, voting participation in the 
Southern Region drops off fairly sharply at age 75 ^nd 
over, especially among females. Figures show that for 
both sexes and for females in both the United States and 
the Southern Region, the most active voting period 
occurs between 45 and 54 years of age. For males in 
the United States, interestingly enough, ages 75 and 
over showed that 75.0% voted, which was the highest per- 
cent of participation. In the Southern Region, males 
in the 55-64 age category voted^ slightly more frequently 
than those in the 45-54 age^dategory (65.8% as compared 
to 65.2%) . 

So far as the Somerset respondents are concerned, 
83.2% of the total of 119 stated that they voted in the 
last national election (November, 1972). Since 16 of the 
respohdents failed to answer the voting question, the 
following voting by age cross-tabulation shows even 
niigher percentages. 



. . TABLE XIV 

PERCENTAGE. OF SOMERSET RESPONDENTS VOTING 
IN 1972 NATIONAL ELECTION, BY AGE 
(Number=103) 

Age Percent Votj^no 

55 to 64 years 87.5 
65 to 69 years 89.7 
70 to 74 years 100.0 
75 to 79 years 89.5 
Over 80 years 100.0 

The above table appears to show a rather remarkable 
participation especially in the 70 to 14 year (N=23) 
and the over 80 year (N=5) categories in which all 
respondents stated they voted. While some may have 
stated that they voted because they thought they should 
,have, it is possible that the more politically active 
and interested tend to participate in more social" activi- 
ties and would be more likely to be included in such a 
survey as this. 
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\ While Somerset has no public transportation system 
\one was operative about a year ago but was recently 
abandoned) , most Somerset respondents have means to get 
to the polls to vote — 71.4% say they own their own cars; 
58.8% say when they want to go some place they drive 
themselves there and an additional 22.7% say they have 
someone else drive rhem where they want to go. 

It is interesting to note that while causality is 
not necessarily implied, 81.5% have transportation avail- 
able and 83.2% of the total said they voted. 

While reasons for not voting were not asked of the 
Somerset respondents, it is obvious that active dislike 
of politics, lack of interest in politics or the inability 
to get to the polls could be considered strong reasons 
for not voting. The following table shows reasons for 
not voting in the United States for ages 55 and over: 



TABLE XV 



REPORTED REASON NOT VOTING OP PERSONS WHO REPORTED 
THAT THEY WERE REGISTERED BUT DID NOT VOTE, BY AGE, 
SEX, AND RACE FOR THE UNITED STATES, NOVEMBER, 1972 



Age 



All Races 



(Civilian non-institutional population) 

Reasons for not Voting 



Bot.A Sexes 

55 - 64 years 

65 years and over 



Not 
Interested 



17.9 
8.5 



Male 



55 - 64 years 

65 years and over 



Female 

55 - 64 years 

65 years and over 



14.7 
10.7 



14.6 
7.2 



Dislike 
Politics 



13.1 
7.8 



13.4 
10.3 



10.8 
6.2 



Unable to 
go to Polls 



35.2 
56.3 



33.5 
51.6 



40.2 
59.3 



Source: Table 18, Reported Reason Not Voting of Persons 
Who Reported That They Were Registered But Did 
Not Vote, By Age, Sex, and Race for the United 
States, November, 1972. U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports , Series P-20^ No. 253, 
"Voting and Registration in the Election of 



November, 1972' 
p. 140. 



(Washington, D.C., USGPO,^ 1973), 
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The most acute reas6n for not voting given for the 
65 and over age group as ^own in Table XV is the inabil- 
ity to go to the polls. While in some cases tnis might 
be a rationalization for nok voting^ it nonetheless 
appears to be a real problem \f or people who might not^ 
from an economic point of vie\^, be able to afford trans- 
portation, or who, because of infirmity, are no longer 
able to drive. \ 

As stated above, the Somerset, respondents included 
in this survey seem amply suppliedNwith means of getting 
to the polls, which may at least partially explain their 
high participation oxi^voting activitjr. 

Long and Lucioli suggest that "ItVis vital that we 
should not be handicapped in our progr^s in these 
fields ^social and economic adjustment/^ by having to face 
an old age pressure jgroup inherently opposed to innovation 
arid concerned only with its own g ecurity and comfort .*'* 
The fear that the older age segment is concerned "only 
with its own security and cOTifort" is not borne out by a 
recent* survey conducted by the Amisrican Association of ^ 
Retired Persons.** Information cn the felt needs of 
older, persons was received from almost 70,000 members in 
late 1972. The major areas of concern were (1) inflation, ♦ 
(2) the high crinle rate, (3) high taxes, (4) drug use 
and (5) decline in religious and moral values. None of 
these are exclusively concerns of the aged and are con- 
cerns reflected in national surveys which include all age 
groups. "Inadequate attention to the problems of the 
retired" was ranked eighth. 



It would seem, therefore, fairly unlikely either 
that the elderly would form a voting bloc which would 
have influence disproportionate to the size of the aging 
segment or tl>at if such strength existed that it would 
be used to promote programs or legislation "concerned only 
with its own security and comfort." 



Meetings. For most of the respondents, meetings of 
various kinds provide considerable community contact. 
Eighty-eight and seven-tenths percent had attended one 
or more meetings during the previous month. Thirty-five 
and e^ght-tenths percent attended between four and six 
meetings, and almost a quarter of the respondents (24.5%) 



* Fern Long and Clara' Lucioli, "The Live Long and Like 
it Club: A Project, in Adult Education for Older 
People". Wilson Library Bulletin, 23, (Dec, 1948). 

** James A. Peterson, "Report on You", Modern Maturity , 
Vol. 16, No. 4, (August-September, 1973) , pp. 64-65. 
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attended between seven and ten meetings the previous 
month. About 1 in 9 (11.3%) attenddid more than ten 
meetings during the month and the same percentage did 
not attend any meetings during the previous month. 
Unless relevance of materials and services of the 
library can be established in connection with the sub- 
ject matter of some of the meetings^ competition for 
the time of persons involved in several meetings may 
not be successful. It seems easier to contint&e an acti- 
vity already begun than to start a new one. 



Leisure Activities . Greater numbers of activities 
should provide a wider base of interest in the materials 
and services a library has to offer. Respondents were 
asked to check the activities they had participated in 
during the last year not only to determine the extent of 
participation, but to indicate areas of interest upon 
which to build programs. ,The following table indicates 
those activities given the first three ranks among the 
activities listed. 



TABLE XVI 

ACTIVITIES RANKED 1, 2 OR 3 FOR SOMERSET GROUPS 

Groups 



Activities 

Church, and volunteer 
work* 



1 
2 



3(t) 

4 



Take a vacation trip 
Yard work or gardening 3(t) 1 
Play cards and games 3(t) 
Sewing ^ 
Drive for pleasure! 3(t) 



3 13 
2(t) 3(t) 
12 2 

3(t) 
2(t) 3(t) 1 



Group A = 27 women 

Group B = 9 men, 15 women 

Group C > 4 women, 1 man 

Group D = 5 men, 8 women' 

Group E » 12 women 

Group F = 5 men, 30 women 

* Number in group too small to compute. 
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Since yard work and gardening received two first 
place ranks, two second place ranks and one third, it 
would appear to be the most popular activity. Church 
and volunteer work was listed within the first three 
ranks in every group and would rank overall as the second 
most popular activity. Interpretation of the kinds of 
activities which are encompassed in this category are 
sanewhat difficult and the item could have provided more 
infomation if it had been phrased in a more specific way. 

The persons in Group A participated in an average 
of 6.2 activities per person during the last year. 

The most frequently mentioned activity' was church 
and volunteer work— mentioned by*74.1%. Taking a vaca- 
tion (76.«), yard work (59.3%), and playing cards and 
games (59.3%) were the next most frequently mentioned. 
For a more detailed description, see Table XVII, which 
follows. 

TABLE XVII 

SELECTED ACTIVITIES PARTICIPATED IN 
DURING THE PRECEDING YEAR 
(In percent) 



N=27 females 
Activities 

Church and/or volunteer work 
Take a vacation trip 
Yard work or gardening 
Play cards or^games 
Sewing 

Go driving for pleasure 
Attend plays or concerts 
Attend sporting events 
Spend' time at library 
Listen to records 
Attend movies i 



Percent 
74.1 
66.6 
59.3 
59.3 
55.6 
55.6 
51.9 
33.3 
33.3 
33.3 
22.2 
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Group B, a group of ^retired railroad workers and 
thet wives and vidows^ averaged three activities per 
person. For meh, the most frequently mentioned activity 
was yard work and for the women, sewing and church and 
volunteer work. For a more detailed description of 
activities, see Table XVIII. 



TABLE XVIII 
SELECTED ACTIVITIES PARTICIPATED IN 
DURING THE PRECEDING YEAR 
(In percent) 
Group B 

N=27 9 male 

17 female 
1 failed to answer 



Activities 


Percent 


Yard work or gardening 


48.1 


Church and volunteer work 


44.4 


Take a vacation 


40.7 


Go driving for pleasure 


40.7 


Sewing ^ 


37.0 


Li-sten to records 


22.2 



Group C consisted on only five persons — consequently, 
percentages were not computed. 

At a senior citizens* club. Group D, yard work and- 
gardening were listed by 84.6% of the respondents, taking 
a vacation and sewing were each listed by 53.8% and 
church and volunteer work was listed by 46.2%. The 
average number of activities was 4.7. For additional 
detail, see Table XIX, which follows. 
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TABLE XIX 
SELECTED ACTIVITIES PARTICIPATED IN 
DURING THE PRECEDING YEAR 
(In percent) 
Group D 



N = 13 

Activities Percent 

Yard wTk or gardening 84.6 

Take a vacation trip 53.8 

Sewing « 53.8- 

Church or volunteer work 46.2 

Go driving for pleasure 38.5 
Listen to records , 38.5 



Rir 
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Group a literary club> averaged 4.8 activities 
per person. The mo^t frequently mentioned activities 
were church and' volunteer work^ 83.3%^ yard work and 
gardening^ 66.6%. Taking a vacation; sewing and playing 
cards and games were mentioned by 50% of the //omen. For 
additional activities, see Table XX, which follows: 



TApLE XX • 
SELECTED ACTIVITIES PARTICIPATED IN 
DURING THE i^P DING YEAR 
(In percent) 



\^ ^ ^ Group E 

N = 12, all female ^ 

Activities Percent 
Church or" volunteer work ' 83.3 

Yard work or gardening 66.6 

Sewing. . ; ^ 50.0 

Play cards .or games 50.0 
Take ^ vacatioli trip ' 50.0 

Movies • . • . 33.3 

Go driving for pleasure 33.3 

to 

Attend plays or concerts 33.3 

Listen to r^ecords 33.3 



— — i^-TwQ_ pdrsons mentioned spending time at-^e literary; 
playing a musical instruments attending a sporting event 
and working puzzles were each mentioned once. 



A 
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The average number of activities participated in 
by members of Group F was 5.2. Most frequently mentioned 
activity was sewing^ mentioned by 65.7% followed closely 
by yard work^ mentioned by 62. 9%. \ Church and volunteer 
work was mentioned by over half the respondents. The 
high interest in sewing may. be explained by the high 
percentage of women in the group. See table XXI for more 
details. ; 



table xxi 
Selected activities participated in 
during the preceding year 
' (In percent) 

Group F 

N = 35 5 male 

30 female 



Activities 


1 Percent 


Sewing ^ ^ 


65.7 


Yard work or hardening 
Chi/(t<3h or volunteer V(Ork 


62.9 


57.1 


Take .a vacation trip 


51.4 


Go driving j^or pleasure 


45.7 


Attend plays or concerts 


34.3 


Listen to records 


31.4 


Spend time at library 


28.6 


Attend sporting events 


14. 'J 


Bingo 


' 11.4 



Playing a musical instrument ara ai;t«>nding movies 
was checked three times, working puz::les and being a 
member of a sinking group wer.e mentioned twice each, 
a];d participating in sports was mentioned once. 
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When Spearman * s 
used to compare the 
variqus groups \ ith 
who had visited the 
the coefficient is . 
associatioif>-*v Refer 



Rank Correlation Coefficient* is 
average number of activities of the 
the percent of persons > in the groups 
library during tjie last sijc months^ 
90 which shows a strong positive 
to Table XXII, which follpws: 



TABLE XXII 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF ACTIVITIES 
AND LIBRARY USE 



Group Rank 



Average Number 
of Activities 



P ^ent Who Visited 
Rank .library During 
Last Six Months 



A 


(1) 




6.2 




^ 74% 


B 


•(5) 




3 


' (5) / 


11% 


C 






* 




* 


D 


(4) 




4.7 


(4) 


23% 


•E 


(3) 




4.8 


(2) 


58% 


F 


(2) 




5.2, 


(3) 


51% 



Categories* too smaa4^ f or computation 



Spearman's Rank Xorrelation Coefficient or rho^«.90 
This coefficient should be interpreted with extreme 
caution, due to the sm^ll nximber of cases. 



■J 



\ 



For aii explanation of Spearman ' sXRank Correlation 
Coefficient, see Abraheun N. Franzb^au, A Primer of 
Statistics , (New York, Harcourt, Bf^ce, 1958) , 
pp. 123-24. \ 

\ 
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Use of Radio and TV . Two passive activities which 
provide formidable competition for library use are tele- 
vision viewing and J,istening to the radio. It is much 
""gas ler^ to sna^ on tBe "TV or radio than to read a book 
or 'bestir oneself to the library. Over three quarters 
(77.3%) of the respondetits watch TV and 80,7% say they 
listen to the radio. A little over half (51.3%) of those 
who watch TV say they spend between one and five hours a 
day watching^ and three persons (2.5%) say-^they spend-in 
excess of six hours a day. 

What are the main reasons people give for watching? 
"A National Inventory of Television Viewing Behavior" 
found that 32% watched for entertainment^ 26% for relax- 
ation and 18% admitted they watched only to "kill time".* 
Another study** found that "few turn on their sets for 
educational purposes" and that "only 10% mentioned infor- 
mation-seeking as a reason for watching TV". A study <Jn 
news viewing i:ound that the majority of the population 
(52% of the men and 54% of the women) reported they had 
not seen a national news program during the two-week 
period (Oct. -Nov., 1969) of the study.*** However, . 
"both male and female regular news viewers are drawn 
disproportionately from older people in our society, 
regardless of their educational level or amount of over- 
all viewing time."**** 

Alienation . If activities would seem to encourage 
library use, it also seems plausible that the opposite 
or societal alienation would be likely to discourage 
library use. In an effort to determine whether or not 
this is true of the respondents in Somerset, a five-item 
alienation scale was included in the questionnaire. Five 
of the six items included in Middleton's Alienation 



Leonarc? A. LaScioto, Television in Day-to-Day Life : 
Patterns of Use , Vol^ IV ( Rock vi lie, Md., USDHEW, 
n.d. ) , p. 60. 



** John P. Robinson, "Toward Defining the Function of 
Television", Ibid . , p. 580. 

*** Harold Israel and John P. Robinson, "Demograpnic 
Characteristics of Viewers of Television Violence 
and News Programs", Television in Da^-to-Day Life: 
Patterns of Use, Vol. iv, (RockvTlle, Md., UsDKEW, 
n.d.) , p. 102. 

**** Ibid. , p. 107. 
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Scale* were used. The statement "I don^t really enjoy 
most of the work that I do, but I feel that I must do 
it in order to have other things that 1 need and want", 
was excluded since this study deals with retired persons 
and was not applicable. Remaining items included state- 
ments intended to measure powerlessness, meaninglessness, 
normlessness , cultural estrangement and social 
estrangement.** 

The questions were presented' in ahagree-di^agr^ 
format. "Positive" answers were those in which the 
respondents 'disagreed with the statements. The form of 
the statements posed particular problems for those of 
lower educational attainment since in order to make a 
"•positive" response, it was necessary to "disagree" with 
a^ negative statement. Consequently, there was a rela*= 
tively high rate of non-response to these items. 

When asked to respond to the statement "In order to 
get ahead in the ji/orld, you are almost forced to do some 
things which are not right", which is intended to measure 
normlessness, 47.9% disagreed, while only 25.2% agreed. 

To the statement on cultural estj.^ngement, i.e.^ 
"I am not much interested in the TV programs, movies, 
or magazines that mdst people seem to like", 38.7% agreed 
with the statement and only 35.3% disagreed, while 26.1% 
failed to answer. Since 77.3% of the respondents said 
they watch TV and a little over half say they watch 
between one and five hours a day, and 74.8% say they read 
magazine^, 38.7% seems a rather high percentage of per- 
sons who state that "they are not much interested in TV 
programs..., and magazines most people seem to like". 
The objection could possibly have been aimed at movies 
rather than TV and magazines due to the wording of the 
question. 

Forty-two and nine-tenths percent disagreed with the 
statement "There is not much that I can do about most of 
the important problems that we face today", while 30.0% 
agre^. Voting could be considered a response to power- 
lessness — unless the voters feel that the vote really has 

no effect. Si nce such a hi gh percentage of Somerset 

respondjBnts vote, 30.0% who feel "powerless" seems a 
rather high figure. 



** 
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R. Middleton, "Alienation, Race and Education", 
American Sociological Review , 28 (1963), pp. 973-77, 
as described in Measures of Social Psychological 
Attitudes , by John P. Robinson and Phillip R. Shaver, 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan, Survey Research Center, Insti- 
tute for Social Research, University of Michigan, 
August, 1969) . 

For wording of these. items, see Question 19* page 4, 
REV/4 of the Questionnaire, Appendix A. * 
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To the statement "Things have become so complicated 
in the world today that I really don't understand what 
is going on", 32.8% agreed that the world is too compli- 
cated, while 40.2% disagreed. Twenty-six and nine-tenths 
percent failed to answer. 

While' the four above statements were presented in 
such a way that understanding might be difficult, the 
fifth item intended to measure social estrangement 
should have been easil y un d er s tood e v e n j^-those-of 4ow 
education. "I of .en feel lonely" is a simple, straight- 
forward statement • Much resistance to answering this 
particular question was in evidence, as shown by the high 
non-answering percentage of 39.5%. However, only 20.2% 
agreed with the statement, while 40.3% disagreed that they 
often felt llDnely. tfhen a group of 2,5^3 adults ^iTe 
asked to state their fears, less than one in five said 
they feared death, but 16% of all women and 11% of "the 
men said they feared loneliness.* There is no v/ay of 
determining whether thos6 who failed to answer felt 
lonely often, but did oot want to admit it. A number of 
husband-wife combinations were in attendance and it is 
po^ible if one admitted to being lonely, that it ^might 
reflect unfavorably on the other partner. Since husband 
and wife usually sat together and thus could see how the 
other answered, some answers might have been adjusted 
accordingly. 

Total scores oh all five items ranged from 0 for a 
person who did not di3agree with any of the five state- 
ments to 5 for a person who disagreed with each of the 
five statements. Persons with scores of 0, 1 and 2 were 
considered to be more alienated than those who had scores 
of 3, 4 or 5. Only 12.2% of the respondents disagreed 
with all five statements, 7.0% disagreed with all but 
one statement, and 13.9% disagreed with three.' Conse- 
quently, 33% were not considered to be highly alienated. 
Some of those remaining who had scores from 0 to 2 or 
alienated may be accounted for by virtue of non-answering 
since the items were scored in the positive direction. 



* George H. Gallup, The Gallup Poll, Public Opinion , 
1935-71, Vol. 3, 1959-71, (New York: Random House, 
1972). 
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AGE AND ALIENATION SCORE 



Ace 


Percent of 


High Alienation 


Low Alienation 
\Scores j # 4 # b j 


Under 55 


9.6 




34 • D 


55 - 64 


16.5 


73 7 




DD - 69 


26.1 


.60.0 


40.0 


70 - 74 


23.5 


70.4 


29.6 


75 - 79 


18.3 


71.4 


28.6 


Over 80 


6.1 


85.7 


14.3 



One person over 80 disagreed with all five statements. 
Generally, the greater the age, the greater proportion of 
scores indicated high alienation (with the exception of 
the 55-64 age group, which showed more alienation than the 
older age gxfmips) . Over twice as many positive answers 
were given by library users than were given by non-users. 



Life Satisfaction 

Four areas of satisfaction were explored — happiness, 
satisfaction with housing, satisfaction with income and 
attitude toward retirement. 



Happiness . When asked the question, "In 'general, 
how happy would you say you are?", 54.6% of the respond- 
ents said they were very happy and 37.0% said they were 
fairly happy. Compared to a survey made in January, 1971, 
by the Gallup Poll, in which 38% of the adults fifty 
years old and older, said they were very happy and 50l% 
said they were fairly happy,* the respondents were some- 
what happier than the broader Gallup sample. 



Housincy Satisfaction . When asked whethery they were 
satisfied with their housing arrangements, 80.7% the 
Somerset respondents indicated satisfaction, compared 
with only 74% of a national adult sample of 1,505 made in 



Gallup Poll, January 14, 1971, p. 2280. 
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September, 1973, by the Roper Public Opinion Research 
* Center.* Only 5.9% of the Somerset respondents said 
they were dissatisfied compared to 23% of the national 
sample. In a report on an American Association of 
Retired Persons membership of 70,000 older persons, 89% 
of the respondents were satisfied with their housing 
arrangements. Nonetheless, in terms of numbers, the 
survey estimates that a quarter of a million older 
JUaai^icans are unhappy over their housing i** 



Attitude to Retirement . Only one of the Somerset 
respondents stated^ that retirement was worse than 
expected. Twenty- two and seven-tenths percent said 
retirement was about the same as they expected and 36.1% 
said retirement was better than expected. It might be 
well to keep in mind, however, that these people are 
fairly healthy (58.0% say they have good or excellent 
health) and relatively unrestricted as to activity 
(69.8% say they either are not limited in any or not 
limited in most of their activities) . When the Roper 
Public Opinion Research Center asked a national sample 
of adults what they considered to be the best stage of 
life, 24% named young adulthood, 36% named middle age 
and 20% named retirement.*** 



Library Use 

Barriers to Library Use by Older Persons . While 
open stacks may be a boon to students who like to browse, 
this increasing accessibility to books may prove a 
distinct disadvantage to older persons,. Physical handi- 
caps, building barriers and felt personal inadequacies 
may combine to render library use just too demanding in 
terms of available energy for the rewards one might gain. 



Physical Handicaps 

Vision . Since eye sufficiency has such direct bear- 
ing on ^the efficient use of the library, the questionnaire 

sought to esLablish possible shortcoming 5~^n eye "careT 

and the extent of certain types of eye disease. This 
information might also be used to detect a number of 



Current Opinion , Vol. 2, Issue 1, (January, 1974), 
p. 9. ! 

James A. Peterson, "Report on You", Modern Maturity , 
Aug. -Sept., 1973, pp. 64-5. 

*** C urrent Opinion , Vol. 1, No. 6, (June, 1973), p. 59. 
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persons who might be eligible to receive "talking books" 
from the Regional Library for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped in Frankfqrt, Kentucky. Many persons with 
marginal handicaps (those not legally considered "blind") 
are not aware that this service may be available to them. 
Certain other aspects of "seeing" that might h^ve a bear- 
ing on the "comfortable" use of the library are also 
included. \ 

- ' • \ 

Ophthamologists generally recommend that ey^ and 
eyeglasses be checked at least every two years, i^inety- 
four and. one-tenth percent said t-hey wear glasses when 
they read. Sixty-eight percent of the respondents said 
their eyes had been checked either by a doctor or a^ a ^ 
clinic during the preceding two years; 65.5% by a doctor 
and 2.5% at a clinic. Consequently, almost 3 out of \ 
every 10 persons who wear glasses may be wearing glasses 
that no longer provide adequate correction. It is al^o 
possible that some who wear glasses do not wear prescj^ip- 
tion glasses — sometimes people just buy a pair of g^a$,ses 
at the dime store that helps them see a little better/ than 
they did before. ^ " 

In a pilot program for vision screening in Dallas, 
Texas, 960 retired persons aged 40 to 103 were tested.* 
Of the total participants in the progrsun, 32% had not 
had a vision exaunination for three years or more and 
3.5% had never had one. ^'orty-one percent were referred 
to local vision care specialists for further diagnosis; 
5.1% for suspected glaucoma, 5.2% for cataract evaluation 
and 1.5% for other health problems detected through the 
eyes . 

Four common causes of blindness (and if not blind- 
ness, at least reduced vision) in ^ople over 65 are ' 
macular degeneration, cataracts, gli^coma, and diabetic 
retinopathy.** Macular degeneration is a fairly well 
pronounced opacity of the cornea, apparent as a grey spot. 
This condition affects 20% of the older population, and 
the average age of occurrence is 7S. Cataracts, or 
clouding of the lens of the eye, affects about 17% of the 
older population and its average age of occurrence is 72. 
C ata r act s- cause a -general decrease in vision as well as a 



* Aging , No. 226, August 1973, HEW, Office of Human 
Development , Administration on Aging, (Washington, 
D.C., USGPO, 1973), p. 16.^ | 

** Leslie S. Libow, "Older People's Medical and Physi- 
ological Characteristics: Some Implications for 
Transportation", published in Transportation and 
Aging , Selected Issues, based on proceedings on the 
Interdisciplinary Workshop on Transportation and 
Aging, (Washington^ D.C . , USGPO, 1970), p. 14. 
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decrease in the amount of light reaching the eye and 
results in an excessive glare in sunlight. Glaucoma 
affects about 13% of the older pd^ulation, and its 
average age of occurrence is 73 ye^rs. Glaucoma or 
elevated pressure within the eye, greatly affects 
peripheral vision. Eyedrops used to alleviate the co^-* 
dition constrict the pupil of the eye and thus reduces 
the amount of light getting into the eye. Diabetic 
retinopathy is a non-inflcunmatory disease of the retina 
as a result of a diabetic condition. This condition 
affects about 12% of the older population and its 
average age of occurrence is 60 yeeurs. 

It is estimated that the number of blind people in 
the United States is about 380,000 or 19 per thousand. 
Legal blindness is defined as vision of 20/200 or less 
in the l^est eye and a visual field of 20 degrees or less. 
This meams a person could read the big "E" on the eye 
chart at 20 feet, or be able to see a person's nose and 
ear at the Scune time. Such restricted vision would pro- 
vide poor or mediocre ability to walk about. Assuming 
that four or five times the number of legally blind people 
have some visual inqpairment, it is possible that about 
1.9 million older people, or 10 percent of the total 
elderly population might have significant vision problems. 
A person whose corrected vision is 20/50 or better rarely 
has much problem either in outside life or reading. If 
an individual has 20/70 vision and an adequate field, 
he can get around pretty well. Often the person with 
only 20/200 vision can be enabled to read with magnifi- 
cation and a good light close to the reading material.* 

i 

In the question on eye disease included in the 
questionnaire, only 4.2% stated they had cataract, a 
somewhat lesser figure than that cited by Libow. This 
is to be expected since it is likely that persons 
severely afflicted would be somewhat limited as to 
activities. Additionally, the respondent group includes 
a fairly large proportion of persons youngert in age than 
the average age of occurrence of the various diseases 
mentioned. 

Since cataracts cause a direct loss of light enter- 

ing tho oyc and glaucoma by m e an s -of- the m e dication f o r 

its alleviation, causes loss of light reaching the eye 
^oth of these conditions could have a direct affect on 



* Don M. Gordon, "Eye Problems of the Aged", in Working ' 
With Older People , Clinical Aspects of Aging, Vol. IV, 
TRockville, Md. , USDHEW, Public Health Service, 1971), 
p. 28. 
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the comfortable use of the library. After all, libraries 
are lighted for persons with "normal" vision. Generally 
speaking, older people require more light to see as well 
as younger persons. At age 45, it is estimated that 
illumination will have to be increased by 50 percent to 
reach optimum conditions of sharpness as compared with 
the light requirements of a 20 year old. By the late 
50 's a 100% increase in brightness is required and by age 
80, an increase of three and a third ti^aes is necessary. 
Consequently, it is very likely that leivels of lighting^^ 
in most libraries is not sufficient fori comfortable 
reading for persons 45 and older.* A possible solution 
might be a special reading area in whicp light intensi- 
ties are increased. Merely increasing the amount of 
light is not the whole solution, however^ as it must be 
attained without an increased amount of glare. Glare 
can distort or mute the outlines of objects thus increas- 
ing the difficulty of seeing. ^ 

While I have been unable to find any figures showing 
the numbers and ages of persons wearing bi-focals, there 
surely must be substantial numbers in the over 45 age 
group. Bi-focals pose a particularly awkward problem 
in "reading shelves". Genferally, objects are in focus 
in an area between a few inches from the nose to a dis- 
tance approximately arm's length. So far as acuity of 
vision is concerned,, the area immediately beyond an arm's 
length may constitute a pretty fuzzy area. Objects 
generally return to focus at about 5 or 6 feet. Reading 
book titles and catalog numbers either must be done with 
one's nose almost on the back of the book (sometimes a 
difficult maneuver when the books are either at the top 
or bottom of the stack areas) or one must back up far 
enough to get in focus with the "distance" part of the 
glasses. This is sometimes impossible due to the width 
of the stack aisles, while alleviation of this particu- 
lar difficulty may not be possible, it ils one other 
aspect which makes open-stack library u5e for some people 
rather uncomfortable. 



Hearing . Hearing difficulties may also create a 

barrier to \ibrary use. Loss of hearing can mean los„s 

of contact^ wi^th life and may induce depression and 
withdrawal. A^out 30% of the persons in the 65-79 year 
age group suffer, from some degree of hearing impairment. 
Unfortunately, advancing age produces a marked degree* of 

J 



From an unpublished paper arising from the Housing 
Group Participants at the White House Conference, 
by Jack Billingsley, p. 1. 
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hearing impairment— in fact^ for ages 65-79 the rate of 
impairment is 40 times greater than for those 18-24 
years of age.* 

If a person needs an explanation for finding 
materials, the answer may not be loud enough or the 
words may run together or be distorted so as not to be 
understandable. This need for greater volume ma^be 
especially embarrassing to persons who feel they must 
either maintain absolute silence or not speak above a 
whisper in the library. While a hearing aid is defi-^ 
nitely helpful , mere increase in volume may not solve 
the problem. Many whose hearing could be improved by 
a well fitted hearing aid do not take advantage of this 
correction since it is estimated that among those 45 
years and over with hearing loss in both ears, only one 
person in five uses a hearing aid.** 

Lipreading may also provide additional , understanding. 
Nonetheless, in speechreading certain vocal sounds are 
not visible on the lips so a person reading lips receives 
a series of intermittent clues (through such "visible" 
sounds as (p) , (b) , (m) , (f ) , and (v) ) , together with 
facial expressions and bodily gestures to provide a 
meaningful interpretation. Have you ever tried to follow 
the conversation on television when the sound is turned 
off? It is a little J.ike reading shorthand — a lot of 
material must be filled in. The same problems arise in 
providing audio-visual materials for this age segment — 
volume must be increased, speed of presentation decreased 
if possible and extraneous noises and distractions 
reduced to a minimum. 



Arthritis and Orthopedic Defefcts . According, to 
statistics from the National Health Center, almost 80% 
of the 65-79 year age group are afflicted with some 
degree of osteoarthritis^ a degenerative joint disease 
which most often affects the hands and feet. In the 
65 to 79 year age group, 50.3% of the men and 44.9% of 
the women in the United States are afflicted with a mild 
form of osteoarthritis.*** 



* Health in the Later Years o£ Life , National Center 
for Health Statistics, (Rockville, Md. , USGPO, 
1971) , p. 28. 

** Ibid . 

*** Ibid. 
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Thumbing through the card catalog looking for the 
necessary information to locate a book with fingers 
stiffened and painful from arthritis can prove a tiring 
and discouraging task. In larger libraries, a good deal 
of walking may be necessary to locate a book. This may 
be made difficult both by arthritis (as it affects the 
feet) and by orthopedic defects — impairments of limbs, 
back and trunk. In the 65 years and over group, 17.4 
men per 100 suffer such disabilities, while 19.7 women 
are so afflicted.* The principal cause of these impair- 
ments is injury. 

Orthopedic defects 1nay make reaching up or stooping 
over difficult. When a patron finds the proper stack 
locati for his book, the chances are two out of three 
that- i-L will not be atwalst level. Either the patron 
must bend down, head towards the floor, or reach or climb 
up on a stool (if one is readily available) to reach his 
book. Light levels at the top and bottom of the stacks 
may be inadequate, so it is difficult to locate the title 
or call number Due to a lessened sense of balance or a 
reduced/ tactile sense in the extremities, either may 
result in a fall. Additional strength is often necessary 
to pull a book out of a tightly packed space ^ which could 
further contribute to the likelihood of losing one's ' 
balance . 

1 

Health and Physidal Mobility . It would appear. Doth 
from the answers on the questionnaire, and from the 
attendance at the various group meetings, that the 
respondents contacted are generally unrestricted as to 
physical mobility and in relatively good hearlth. Only 
20.2% said they are limited in some of their activities, 
while 31.3% state they are not limited in any of their 
activities. Fifty-^ei^ht percent felt themselves to be 
in either "excellent" or '*good*' health; 16.8% as excellent 
and 41.2% as good. Only 1.7% stated their health as 
"poor" ,and 37.8% felt their health was "fair**. 



Building Barriers . Many older public libraries are 
"Carnegie" buildinqs--and generally those buildings were 
desia^ed to present a dignified and imposing public image. 
Thisr image often included a fairly long flight of steps 
up to th^ front entrance. Also, the interiors were often 
designed with flights of steps between floors. About 22% 
of the persons 65 years and oyer have a heart condition 
which results in some activity limitation.** Climbing 

' Ibid ., p.~29 . 

** Ibi^ . , Table 8. Average Number and Percent DistS^^bu- 
tion of Persons with Limitation of Activity Due to 
Selected Chrqnic Conditions at Ages 45-64 and 65 and 
Over: United States, July 1965-Jiin9 1967. p. 34. 
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stairs may pose a severe limitation to those persons if 
1 other means of entering the building and gaining access 
to upper floors are not available. Aged people should 
not be expected to climb more than one flight of stains,' 
and the maximum riser height should not exceed 7. inches. 

The inconvenience of outside stairs may be overcome 
by providing a ramp while the difficulty of the inside 
stairs may be circumvented by providing an elevator for 
the patrons' use. It is suggested, however, that large, 
easily visible signs at street level shpuld indicate the 
ramp location. Elevator locations should be clearly 
designated, together w|th' a designation that they can be 
used by the public. Automatic elevator doors should be 
timed to close more slowly, if possible^ swinging 
handles should be large enough to be easily grasped. 

Well cared for library floors are oft^n highly 
polished. Whi^e this may be aesthetically' pleasing, and 
a good maintenance procedure, glare from such a floor may 
reduce awareness of irregularities in thresholds, stairs, 
etc. Such a floor surface may also be slippery which 
increases the possibility of falling. Low glo^s, non-skid 
wax may reduce both glare and slippefiness and) produce an 
additional margin of safety. Some elderly womfen become 
bowlegged and walk with a waddling gait -which results in 
their not placing their feet as securely against the floor* 
Cpirpeting may provide a more secure footing than a bare 
floor, gives some acoustical control, and has the addi- 
tional advantage of reducing the likelihood of injury if 
someone does fall. Falls are not a minor problem in the 
• .65 ana over segment. Nearly 80,000 persons died in 1971 
as a result of accidental injuries.* An additional 
800,000 older people suffered disabling injuries lasting 
at least one day. Total accidents claimed 17,600 persons 
in the over 75 age group and 10,500 in the 65-74 age 
group. Although accouating fox about 10%- of the popula- 
tion, they accounted for 24% of all accidents. About half 
the fatal accidents were caused by falls, 26% of which 
occurred in public places anS institutions. 

One of the most diso'ri^ntihg architectural features 

in hospitals and nursing homes ten ds to be the halls as _ 

they s^em"^© be the'Teast~dxfTef entiated and least iden- 
tifiable areas. What does the library have in addition 
to its own hallways? Row upon row of stack areas whose 
location is defined primarily by catalog numbers. In ' 
some larger libraries it would be possible for an older 
person to become confused and "lost". Signs to indicate 
the direction of the exit might prove comforting. 



* Aging , No. 219, (Jan., 1973), p. 14. 
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Bathrooms should be readily accessible o^n each floor 
with their locations clearly marked. 

When one considers the comfort of older riatrons vhio 
read in the library, lighting levels should be increased, 
at least in some limited areas, and temperatures should 
be^increased to approximately 78 degrees Farenheit.* 
(Th\s tempe«.ature may not b^_ poss^ible-consideriifig the^ 
present eniergy shortage, but the suggested 68 degrees 
would be definitely uncomfortable.) Library chair si often 
ave armless. In some "of the libraries decorated in a 
"modern" styl chairs are relati^-ely low as are reading 
tables, etc. With reduced leg strength, it may be diffi- 
cult for an older "person to rise without being able to 
push himself to a standing position against the arms of 
a chair. Exceptionally low chairs may be evert more dif- 
ficult for an older patron. 

Every effort should be made to remove or alleviate 
s"ch building barriers as stairways, slippery floors, 
inadequate lighting and heating and unsuitable furniture. 



Personal Inadequacies ^ 

Probably the most basic inadequacy felt by the older 
patron is lack of education. For those 65 and over, 
me4ian years of school completed for 1969-70 was 8.7/ and 
oiily 28.2% were high school graduates. When one c onsiders 
that "illiteracy is defined as less tnan b years of educa- 
tion (and it is possible that even that grade level is too 
^low), and that pfersons who left school 50 ^years ago may 
have lost reading skill due to non-use , increasing library 
service to that portion of the aging population is parti- 
cularly difficult. Somerset respondents, however, show 
between 1-4 years of high school as the median years of 
school completed. 

Person^ who have nover or rarely u^d the library 
may be hesitant to admit -they don't know how to use the 
library. Loss of various roles after retirement may be 

~considar^d^-as-* soc ietal rej e ction by som e and - to chanco 

rebuff in a volunteer activity could be considered further 
rejection. In some activities, a person can watch others 
and gduge his activities accordingly even if he' had never 
participated before. It is difficult to see how a person 
could learn to use the library effectively without admit- . 
ting he didn't know how to search for a book in the card 
catalog and have some explanation of -the meaning of the 
classification numbers. Often, toa, the circulation desk y 
is manned by high school students or quite young persons 
and an older person may hesitatetA ask a young person for 
help. .Young people generally taflce /library service for 
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granted and they might not realize the difficulty an 
older person might have in learning what the library 
could provide. 

Many of the barr^^^rs to library use by older persons 
may not be remediable :ertain physical handicaps caanotj 
be reduced and it may not be possible to remove certain 
architectural barriers short of substantial building 
renovation or' removal of library facilities to completely 
new quarter^. Personal inadequacies^ however^ may be 
rendered less (objectionable) by Classens designed to 
ir acquaint persons with the use of the library and a number 
^ of the services the library might perform which do not 
necessitate learning through the written word, such as 
films. and lectures. 



Att itud es Toward the \Library 

' ' / 

A library attitude scale consisting of ten statements 
expressing commonly held beliefs about/ libraries and 
librarians was presented to the Somersfet respondents. ^ 
In some cases agreement with the statement constituted a 
•positive" answer while in others the "disagree" answer 
was considered the "positive" response. ^ThtJ following 
table shows the percentage of the respondents who gave 
positive responses to each of the ten statements': 
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Statement 



Percent of Respondents Who 
Gave A Positive Answer 



The library is a pleasant place 
to spend a few hours. 

Librarians care more about 
books than they care about 
people. 

The library is mostly for 1 
students . 

The library provides a valu- . 
able service to the 
community. 



If a person cannot r|ea^ well^ 
there is no use goVng to 
the library. 



Librarians can sug^st good 
books for a person to read. 

Librarians will heljp«a personv 
find what he is looking for\ 
if he asks for help. 

It is too hard to find what 
you want in the library. 

The J-ibrary is a place where 
you can only whisper, not 
ta.lk' aloud. 

The library has programs to 
help people. 



Agree 
68.9 



66.4 



61.3 



€3.9 



52.9 



Disagree 



47.1 
45.4 



52.9 



46.2 



31.1 
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yore than 60% of the respondents agree t^at the 
library is a pleasant place, that it provid^ a valu;^ole 
conununity service, that librarians will preside requested 
assistance in locating materials, and tha^^hhey can img- 
gest good books. A little more .than halr^ feel that the 
library has programs helpful to people./ Fewer than half 
of the respondents disagreed that libr^ians care more 
aboqt books than people; that the lib;^ry is mostly for 
students and that if a person is not//aa accomplished 
reader he shouldn't go to the librajjfy. -Forty-six and 
two-tenths percent disagreed that it was too hard to find 
what you want in the library. In ifhe areas covered by 
the negative statement^, many perstons in thede older age 
groups appear to'^ling(to attitudes that may have been 
more descriptive of public libraties attitudes and ser- 
vices some years back rather th^n at present. Public 
libraries have become increasir/gly more "people" ratjx«^^ 
than "book" oriented and public libraries^Jidi^e-'Ctyntin- 
ually expanded the scope of thkir_3B^fH^ea[\o include 
pre-school children and numerotfs^adult interest^proups , 
as well as students. With the wider use of more sophis- 
ticated audio-visual materials, information and enter- 
tainment can be offered without the necessity of reading. 
So far aS the difficulty of using the library is concerned 
this obstacle can be overcome by simplified explanations 
for locating library materials. 

It was anticipated that with the more lenient rules 
for ordinary speech in libraries that most persons would 
be aware of this change and that many respondents would 
isagree with the statement that one could only whisper 
/ in the library. Only 31. X% fel^ a person qould talk 

aloud, while almost 1 in 5 persons agreed that a person 
^must speak in whispers. From the answers given ^ to the 
- statements, it would appear that a number of misconcep- 
tions are still held by many of the respondents. If some 
of the negative views could be alleviated, increased 
library use might result. 



Library Use and Anticipated Use 

M a ny people ar e not aware of - th e scop e of s e rvices — 

the modern public library performs. In an effort to make 
persons aware of some of these services (by merely read- 
ing the question) , a list was made and the respondent was 
asked whether he had ever used a particular service or if 
he would like to use a particular service. It comes as 
no surprise that the most frec^uently used service was 
checking out books (39% of the respondents had used this 
service) . Interestingly enough, the next most frequently 
mentioned activity was attending an art exhibit, mentioned 
by 36.1% of the respondents. Only an additional 1.7% 
mentioned that they would like to participate in this 
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activity* Only 10.9% had ever attended a talk or movie 
program. Whether this might indicate that the respond- 
ents prefer art exhibits to talk and movie programs , or 
whether the art exhibits are more frequent or better 
publicized is not known. Apparently, however, the art 
exhibits are attended by many fh this group. 

Only 1.7% said they had ever borrowed a picture to 
hang on their wall at home, but 5.0% said they would 
like to use this service. This interest, in combination 
with the interest in axt exhibits, might be used as a 
basis for talks on art appreciation and an accompanying 
display of art books which the library owns, and pictures 
the library has to loan. 

Twenty-nine and four-tenths percent had looked up 
the answer to a special question in the library and 16.7% 
had called the library by telephone for an answer. 

Since Pulaski County Public Library is located con- 
veniently to the downtown area, and the respondents are 
for the most part not from the county areas, it is not 
too surprising that only 6.7% of jhe respondents had 
visited a bookmobile. An additional 3.4% said they would 
like to do so. 

Although 84% of the respondents said they read a 
newspaper nearly every day, only 17% have ever.z^ead a 
newspaper in the library. A likely explanation is that 

local newspaper is the one read and no purpose would 
be^ served by going down to the library to read it. It 
is possible that if a large print newspaper Mere avail- 
able that it might be of some interest. Sevjenty-four 
and eight-tenths percent of the respc^ndentsNstate that 
they read magazines; yet, only 19% say they have ever 
read maga zines ia-the library ♦ Sixty -"Seven -persons 
stated they read magazines, but 22 were non-library users 
These ^22 persons could ^Reconsidered "potentials". Given 
the interest in reading magazines, it might be possible 
to encourage persons to begin to use the library through 
this medium. Magazine subscriptions are relatively 
expensive and copies are usually read only once and 
discarded. Consequently, greater emphasis on reading a 
variety of magazines in the library once a month might be 
suggested, especially for those magazines not commonly 
found in every household, i^.e. , Arizcila Highways with its 
beautiful landscapes, Audubon Magazini ,^ Natural History, 
Car and Driver, Consumer Reports, etc. For persons of 
limited readingN skills and vocabulary, a number of maga- 
zines could convey information and aesthetic pleasure 
through illustrations and photographs. 
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The percentage of persons stating they read books' 
is 65.9. Sixteen of the book readers are non-users of 
the library. These persons may be considered "potentials". 

Certain areas of library service appear to be desired 
by more persons than are at present using them — among 
these are using "talking books" and cassettes; using the 
shut-in service, checking out large print books and 
using a microcard reader. In the area of talking books, 
more publicity could be given the older age groups about 
what a ^talking book" is, what the requirements for 
qualifying for this service are and how and where to 
apply. More information or publicity could be given on ^ 
the holdings in large print books. A demonstration might 
be %iven on how to use a microcard reader and how to use 
a microfilm copier if one is available. 

For more detailed information on the use of library 
services and an'u/cipated use, see Table XXIII, which 
follows. 
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TABLE XXIII 

LIBRARY SERVICES USED OR ANTICIPATED 

(In percentages of total respondents) 

Service Used Anticipated 

Check out books 39 2.5 

Attend an axt exhibit _ 36,1 1.7 

Use library to look up answer to 

special question 29.4 3.4 

Read magazines in the library lo 2.5 

JRead newspapers in the library 17 1.7 

Call on the, telephone to get an 

answer to a question 16.7 2.5 

Attend a talk or movie program 10.9 2.5 

Use the copy machine 8.4 '3.4 

Visit a bookmobile 6.7 3.4 

Check out a flim 5 2.5 

Check location of unknown 

geographic location 5 3.4 

Check out "talking books" or 

cassettes 3.4 5.0 

Listen to records 3.4 2.5 

Borrow a picture to hang on 

your wall at home 1.7 5.0 

Use "shut-in" service 1.7 3.4 

Check out large print books 1.7 3.4 

Use microcard reader 1.7 3.4 
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Reading Interests 



As an aid in the selection of reading materials of 
special interest to retired persons, respondents were 
questioned on the subject matter they preferred, A 
reading list which included both fiction and non-fiction 
areas was included. A short description of each of the 
groups plus the preferred subjects follows. 

Group A consisted of 27 persons, all women, in a 
group based on patriotism. The median age of the group 
was between 65-69 years and there was only one person 
ov^^ 80 who participated in the meeting. Median educa- 
tion was between 1 and 3 years of college. 

Seventy- four percent (74%) sta^.ed that they had 
gone to the library within the last six months. 

Twenty-two persons (81.5%) out of 27 said they read 
books. ,The most frequently mentioned type of fiction 
book was historical fiction (mentioned by 72.7%f. ^in 
the non-fiction are, history was mentioned by 54.5% of 
those reading books, while biography and religion were 
mentioned by 50%. For a more detailed description of , 
reading interests, see Table XXIV which follows. 
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TABLE XXIV 

READING INTEREST PRoVxLE FOR BOOK READING 
(by % of persons checking a speci^^c subject) 

Group A 

N » 27, all female 

Median age: between 65-69 

Median education: 1-3 years of college 

Percent of total who read books =81.5 (N = 22) 

Subject Percent 

Fiction 

Historical fiction ' 72.7 

Romance 36.4 
Short stories 36.4 
Mysteries 27 .3 

Humor 22.7 
Westerns # science fiction, and animal 
stories were each mentioned only once. 

Non-fiction 

* History 54.5 

Biography 50.0 

Religion 50.0 

Current affaiifs ^ 36t4 



Travel 31.8 

Homemaking 22.7 

Poetry 22.7 

Art 18.2 

Plays 18.2 

About music 18.2 

Nature 13.6 
Science was mentioned twice and 
philosophy once. 
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Group a group of retired railroad workers and 
their wives or widows^ consisted of 27 persons^ 9 male 
and 17 female^ one failed to answer. The median age of 
the group was between 65 and 69 years of age^ with three 
members over 80. Median education was between 1 to 3 
years of high school. 

Eleven percent (11%) stated that they had visited 
the library within the past six months. 

A little over half of the respondents (55.6%) stated 
they read books. Westerns were mentioned by three of the 
men and mysteries and short stories were mentioned twice. 
Seven of the women mentioned short stories, while five 
mentioned humor and^four mentioned ^adventure. As a group, 
60% mentioned short stories, while religion was mentioned 
by 60% as their favorite non-fiction subject. A more 
detailed description of reading interests follows in 
Table XXV. However, it must be remembered that since the 
numbers of respondents in each category are so small, the - 
percentages shown may not be reliable. 

TABLE XXV 

READING INTEREST PROFILE FOR BOOK READING 
(by % of persons checking a specific subject) 

Group B 

N = 27; 9 male,\ 17, female, 1 failed to answer 

Median ag e ; b e twe e n 6 5 -6 9 ~~ — ^ 

Median education: 1-3 years of high schbol 
Percent of total who read books - 55.6 (N - 15) 



Subject Percent 

Fiction , — " 

Short stories 60 
Humor * 33 
Adventure 33 
Westerns * 20 
Mysteries 20 

Non-fiction 

Religion 60 

Homemaking • 33 

Poetry ^ 20 
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3roup C was an adult music appreciation group which 
consisted of only 5 persons. Consequently^ percentages 
were not computed for this group. 

Group a senior citizens' club# provided 13 respond- 
ents, 5 men and 8 women* Median education was between 
1-3 years of high school and the median age was between 
65 and 69. i 

Three persons (22%) stated they had been to the 
library within the last 6 months. 

Nine of the 13 said they read books (69.2%). Since 
numbers of selections for each reading interest category 
was too small to provide meaningful percentages, none 
were computed. Nonetheless, reading interests are 
described briefly in Table XXVI. 



TABLE XXVI \ 

READING INTEREST PROFILE FOR BOOK READING 
(by % of persons checking a specific subject) 

Group D 

N = 13; 5 males, 8 females 
Median education: 1-3 years of high school 
/-^dian age: between 65-69 
\ ^ pJ^rcent of total who read books = 69.2 (N = 9)^1 

^^ ^bject * 

Fiction 

Historical fiction, adventure, westerns, science 
fiction were each mentioned twice. 

Non-fiction 

Religion was mentioned four times, biography 
history and nature were each mentioned twice. 



* .Numbers of selections for each category are too small 
to provide meaningful percentages « 
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A literary club (Group £) , consisted of 12 persons, 
all women. The median age of the group was between 70 
and 74 years and the median education was between 1 and 
3 years of college. 

Fifty-eight percent (58%) said they had visited the 
library during the last six months. 

Eleven of the 12 (or 95%) said they read books, 
which seems logical since the group is based on their 
"interest in literature". 
* 

Historical fiction and short stories were mentioned 
by 54.5% of the women, while a little over a third (36.4%) 
mentioned romance; mysteries and humor. In the area of 
non-fiction, 54.5% mentioned religion as a favored sub- 
ject, while biography and history were each ment4-oned . 
by 36.4%. For additional detail, see table XXVII. 
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TABLE XXVII 

READING INTEREST PROFILE FOR BOOK READING 
(by % of persons checking a specific subject) 

Group 'E * 

N ^ 12, all female 
Median age: 70-74 

Median education: 1-3 years college 
Percent who read books: 91.7 (N = 11) 

Subject Percent 

Fiction 



Historical fiction / 54.5 

Short stories " / ,54.5 

Romance / 36.4 

Mysteries ^-f 36.4 

Humor / 36.4 
Adventure and science fiction were 
each mentioned once. 



Non-fiction 



Religion 54.5 

Biography 36.4 

History . 36.4 

Homemaking 27.3 

Current affairs .27.3 

Philosophy 27 .3 

Nature ^ 27.3 
Travel and poetr^ were each mentioned 

twice; business, science and art 

were n^entioned once. 
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The Index As Applied To Somerset 

In an efTort to predict the number of persons con- 
"tacted who might most readily become library users, a 
7-item inddx (hereinafter referred to as the User 
Potential or UP Index) has been constructed. It is 
assumed that the greater the cumulative score on the UP 
Index, the more likely it is that the person with such r 
a score would be a library user. Those having scores ^ 
in the middle ranges would be more likely to ]be infre- 
quent users of the library and those with I9W scores 
would be most likely to be non-users of library services. 
Interpretation is complicated somewhat by non-responses 
to ythe library-oriented questions. However, it is J 
assumed that this failure to answer indicates aTLack of 
interest and such answers ar^ given an accordingly 1< 
Vcore. - * ^ 

If a respondent la^.!ced the neccdsary edtacation to 
/ use the library, if he were highly aliepa€ed, if he 
neither read books nor enjoyed readijwr; and if he had 
never, up to this point in his 'lij^ used 'the library, 
it is highly unlikely that hejwduld begin to use the^ 
, library after retirement. However ,_if he had the /' 
necessary education and liked reading books, if ,he had 
used the library even very infrequently. It is more 
likely that he might establish the habit of Using 3he 
library (especially if programs were especially chosen 
to fit his needs and interests) . Alternatively, If he 
enjoyed reading, had never used the library but had a 
.negative attitude to the library, the solution might be 
an attempt to increase community appreciation and siWare- 
ness of the services the library can provide. 

The UP Index consists of the following components: 

1. Highest level of education 

2. Subjective attitude to happiness 

/ 



3. Alienation score 



4. Enjoyment of reading 

5. Book reading 

6. Former library use 

7. Library attitude score 
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• Thirty-five persons, Z^en and 3Q women (Group F) , 
were respondents from a -^l^ss in continuing- education 
at the local conununitjr. dollegje . The median age was 
between 7.0 and 74 years, and the median education between 
1 and 3 yedrs of college. 

Fifty-one percent (51%) stated that they had visited 
the library within the last six months. 

Eighteen of the 35 respondents said they read books, 
i.e., 51.4%. In the fiction category, historical fiction 
was mentioned by 77.8%; short stories by 66.6% and 
adventure and humor by halt, in the non-fiction cate- 
gory, religion was- the most favored subject (72l2%), with* 
history and homemaking »being mentioned by 155.5%. See 
^Table XXVIII which follows for more detailed information. 

TABLE XXVIII 



READING INTEREST PROFILE FOR BOOK READING 
(by % of p'^rsons checking a specific subject) 



Group F , 

N = 35; 5 male, 30 female 

Medi a n a ge: b e twe en 7^ - 74 

Median education: i -r3 years college 

Percent of total whoviread books = 51.4 (N=18 of 



Subject 
Fiction 



Percent 



Historical fiction 
Short stories 
•Adventure 
Humor 
Mysteries 
Romance 

Animal stories 
Westerns 



77.8 
66.6 
50.0 
50.0 
?3.? 

22.2 
11.1 



Non-fiction 



Religion 
H: ,toty 
Homemaking 
€*oetry 
Nature 

Current affairs 
Biography 

Travel \ 

Business 

Philosophy science, art, and obout 
music were each mentioned t'vice; 
^ attending plays or concerts, once, 
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72.2 

S5.5 

55.5 

50.0 

44.4 

38.^ 

38:8 

3Q.3 

22.2 



Each of t: e, above components is believed to'-contri- 
bute to the lieklihood of library use. The cross-tabu- 
lation of library use with, education shows that the 
greatest increase in library ' usage occurs in conjunction 
with some college education. Consequently, college edu- 
cation, and graduate eQucation are weighted somewhat more 
heavily than elementary or high school education, with 
regard to the subjective attitude to happiness, it is 
felt that new or renewed experiences wouid be more 
likely to be acceptable if a person were generally happy \ 
with his situation. If a .person has -a low alienation ' ^ 
score, his orientation would more likely be outward and 
library use might therefore be of more value to him dn 
expanding his outlook and explaining hi^ problems. 
Obviously, if a person. just does not enjoy reading, he 
would not be very likely to use the library, interest- 
ingly enough, though, with the advent of audio-visual 
equipment, persons w.io .are not necessarily "readers" 
may be able to be informed and entertained through 
library programs in ways that were not . heretofore p'ossible. 
Since most people do not .go to the library to rtsad news- 
papers or magazines, the most likely candidates fcr 
library use would be book readers.. Since learning to use 
the library does take some effort in the part of the 
patron to us ex. the library effectively, it is felt that if 
such library use were not an entirely new experience, 
there would be less resistance to usiftg the library. ' ' 

After all, it -ay b^. difficult to*stal:t something entirely 
new after retirem:ent. Finally, how a person feels about 
the library and its services would have some bearing on 
whether or not it were used. The potential patjrOn may 
have had unpleasant experiences in his earlier years when 
he tried to use the library. Libraries have ch^anged in 
attitude and improved and expanded services i^i the last 
twenty years or so and are now (generally sp3ik.ing) mote - ' 
service ana less custodial oriented places. Initial 
reluctapce/ might have to be overcome by some kind^f 
orientation in the use of the library and an assurApce of 
a friendly and helpful welcome of the older patron bv the 
library staff. 

The following- table indicates .scoring used in the 
UP Index together with -the locations of the component 
part£ orf'two revisions of the qucctidnnaire. (Refer to 
Forms 3 and 4 of thp qaestionnair^ as/ shown in Chapter 
II.) / ' 
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SCORING FOR UP INDEX 



Question 

No. 
'Rev. #4 



Old 

Questionnaire 



Subject 



Score 



Maximum 
Value 



Highest Level of Education 



18 



21 



Elementary 
Any high school 
Any college 
Graduate school 

riappy 



0 
1 
3 
4 



On old questionnaire, 
if fairly happy or 
very happy 

Happy or very happy 

19 (A-E) 22 (1-5) Alienation Score (Score) 



1 
1 



Note: Old' questionnaires 
are coded in opposite 
directicn\. 
If score i^ 0, 1 2 0 
If score is 3, 4 or 5 1 



30 



33 (1-10) Enjoy Reading 



2 
2 



33 



36 



39 



45 



Note: On old question- 
naire, if score is 5 
or I more , code 

If yes. 

Read Books 

If yes 
Former Library Use 



Never (if not answered, 
code 0 
if checked, code 

minus 2 

Count ojie for each 
check 



38 (1-10) 49 (1-io) Library Attitude Score (Score 2) 



li score is 0 to 3 0 
If score is 4,5,6 or 7 1 
If score is 8/^, or 10 2 




A cross-tabulation of the scores of individual 
on the UP Index with library use resulted in the 
following table: 
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It can be seen that 27 of 33 library users have 
\ scores between 8 and 15 • Seventeen library users, or 
about 14% of the total number of respondents have scores 
between 12 and 15* Onlv two persons, or less than 2%, 
with .a score between 12 and 15 are infrequent users and 
only 3 persons with high scores are non-users of library 
services. Of those with intermediate scores (between 8 
and 11), about 8% are users, about 8% are infrequent 
users and about 12% are non-users. Of those persons 
scoring below 7 on the UP Index, 6 are users; 7 are in- 
frequent users and 50 or 42% of the total number of 
respondents are non-users. Thus it can be seen that high 
scores appear to be associated with library usage, inter- 
mediate scores with use and infrequent use, and low 
scores primarily with non-use* 

When determining a realistic target group for. increase 
in library services, generally speaking, the older\ popu- 
lation who might use the library will be reduced hy\^ 

(1) those over 75 years of age since their level 
of activity may be sharply reduced 

i2) those who have less th^n an 8th grade education 

(3) those who aire afflicted with physical handicaps 
or chronic conditions whicTi result in a number 
of days of restricted activity 

(4) those who are institutionalized 

Vs) those who are unable to get to the library ^ 
due to lack of transportation 

Given these restrictive conditions, the total number of 
older persons in any service area could not be considered 
potential library users. Nonetheless, some persons in 
categories (3) , (4) and (5) may still become library 
patrons through the medium of specialized outreach programs. 

It is anticipated that it would be easier to motivate 
persons with- high and intermediate scores who are non- 
users to become users of library service. These would 
include the 3 persons with scores between 12 and i5 and 
tiie 14 persons with scores between 8 and 11. It is 
further 'anticipated that ic might be easier to induce 
those infrequent users with intermediate and high scores ' 
to use the library more frequently. Thus there would be 
17 "potentials" in the non-user category and 12 in the 
infrequent user category* Accordingly, a realistic target 
group for these respondents would be between 17 and 29 
people. If success of the program is judged only by the 
percentage of total respondents they attract, a danger 
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exists that the r^esponse might be considered "unsuccessful' 
when, in fact, the progrcun may have attracted a consider- 
able proportion pf the "potentials". If we further 
consider that not all "potentials" would become library 
users under even the most propitious of x circumstances, 
and if we consider that only about one -third of the 
respondents are library users, additional programs might 
be considered successful if approximately 8 or 10 persons 
responded to the particular programs. Consequently, 
judgment of program success should be cautiously inter- 
preted in light of the attributes of the respondents. 
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Program Possibilities at Somerset 



The preliminary data from the user/non-user sjurvey 
shov«s that most elderly groups enjoy reading short 
stories in fiction and historical fiction with romance ^ 
humor # and adventure being their next three choices. 
In the n(jn-fiction category the two most popular areas 
are history and religion with biographies 'and homenjaking 
following /Closely behind. 



The list of activities most often checked by' the 
elderly in the order of their preference were yard work/ 
church and volunteer work, taking a vacation, and sewing. 

The reading interest profile shows a definite pre- 
ference for history. Since the Pulaski County Library 
has a local history collection maintained separately 
from their other collecytions, it seems tha^: an oral 
history program would be ideal for the elderly people in 
the community. A progiram similar to "Down Memory Lane", 
part of the, Cleveland's Live Long and Like It Club or 
"Memory Ink" which was sponsored by the Cincinnati 
Public Library could be started at Pulaski. Tn order to 
make the pjrogram more interesting and uniqu e 7 the audi o- 
visual equipment could be used to tape th^ fyeople who are 
reminiscing. The older people could be aSKed to* bring 
in any old photographs of how the area looked when they 
were growing up, and any cultural or domestic items from 
the past could be shown and recorded wi^ .i an explanat.ion 
of their use. The videotapes could become part of tlje 
permanent collection and be shown at historical meetings 
throughout the state. 

Another program that would be in the same interest 
area is a genealogy workshop like the one held in Seattle, 
Washington. However, this program would not be as ideal 
as the oral history because there is a fee involved and 
a need for a special librarian interested in the field 
of genealogy. Perhaps someone at the Community College 
in Somerset would be qualified and would dunate his/her 
tim^. The cost of the printing of workshop material&^ 
might be assumed by one of the local organizations such 
as Kiwanis* \ 



This could be taped and shown to other librarians 
interested in a progr -rn in genealogy. ThJ.s field has 
become r.uite popular, and the videotape rould be used , 
as an instructional guide to set up other workshops. 
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I The preliminary data shows that fictional short 

stories were mentioned most often as a reading interest. 
A role-playing session using a popular^ fictional short 
story such as "Profession" by Isaac Asimov or a one-act 
play could be used with the audio-visual equipment and 
it would help the session\seem'more professiona. The 
older people would be the fetors and actresses and a 
director and stage manager could be named. This would 
be an interesting way to learn how to use the audio- 
visual packet made available at the library. The 
librarians could suggest the s^'^rt stories or one-act 
plays which they thought would be appropriate. Then 
these videotapes can be shown as recreational programs 
in the library. ^ 

The most popular non-fiction reading interest for 
the elderly as a whole was religion. Three possible 
program choices come to mind here. One would be a pro- 
gram similar to those performed at Roddenbery Memorial 
Library where letters are sent to the ministers inf orxiciir * 
them of the library services that are available. They 
explain the talking book and cassette machines and pre- 
pare a biblidgraphy that is distributed in the churches. 
It would be app ropriate here to 3Xplain how to use the 
library and theHelder ly could Be^nvx ted tcT part icipate 
in the progreun also. Many of the older people surveyed 
mentioned that they would be interested in using some of 
the services that they never had used in the library. A 
program on how to use the library would include instruc- 
tion on some of the services, such as borrowing a picture, 
using the microcard reader/ cnecking out large print 
books and others with a high percentage of anticipated 
use, so the elderly would be awsg^e and perhaps more 
likely to use the equipment th6y had been shown. Approx- 
imately 3.4% of the respondents said they u "^d "talking 
books'* or cassettes, but 5% said they would like to use 
this service. Since the Library of Congress' statistics 
show nationally that 65% of the participants in the talk- 
ing book and cassette programs are elderly, a demonstra- 
tion of the talking book machine and cassette recorder 
should be included in the program on how to use the 
library. Application blanks and fact sheets of the 
Regional Library for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 
should be made available and explained if deemed necessary. 

Another program could be a read and sew group where 
one person reads tt\e Bible or religious story while the 
y others listened and sewed pillbw cases, quilts, or clothe^ 
for a church bazainr. Sewing and church and volunteer ^ 
work were mentioned as frequent leisure time activities 
so a program as su^h would seem to be in line with the 
older people's interests. 
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The third program potential in this area would be 
to invite the Somerset-Pulaski County Ministerial 
Association to sponsor jointly a workshop on aging. 
A six-week Church Leaders' Workshop on Aging was spon- 
sored by the Miami Public Library and active church 
leaders of all the major faiths were invited to attend. 
In Somerset the church leaders could be active in the 
workshop by giving presentations on the churches' ser- 
vices fpr older people or death and dying. The geron- 
tological workshop sponsored by the project was very 
well received in Somerset. Another workshop could com- 
plement the first and the elderly people themselves 
should be invited to attend. Invitations could* be sent 
to the various groups that participated in the survey. 

Two more frequent leisure activities that werte not 
mentioned earlier are yard work and taking a vacation. 
A program can be developed for both of these areas. The 
library can sponsor an "Earth Day" at the library where 
they have different speakers give appropriate talks on 
lawn and garden care, flower nourishment, and plant 
diseases. Appropriate films can be shown, and exhibits 
and book collections can be displayed. Perhaps some of 
the activities of t4ie program plannihg clinics for 
_ _ * gardeners at the Roddenbery Memorial Library could be 

included in the agenH^ for the celebration of Earth Day 
at the library. Speakers for the event could be obtained 
from the Pulaski County Extension Service, the Somerset 
Coiranunity College, and the* Garden Club. 

Regularly scheduled slide programs could make good 
use of the slides taken on one's vacation. A travel club 
siniilar to Live Long and Like It's travel program could 
be started at the library. Different people could be 
asked to prepare a short talk which includes slides, 
movies, or pictures of the place that they vistted while 
on vacation. The librarian could suggest certain books 
which give background informat^ion on the vicinity, and 
this could be included in the talk. 

Since many elderly people are women ai|id bomemaking 
was mentioned as a popular reading interest for the 
non-fiction category, some thought might be given to a 
consumer service program. Such a program was sponsored 
by the Roddenbery Memorial Library for-Jthe residents 
(middle aged and older) of a housing project. The topics 
discussed could cover consumer quackery, techniques of 
buyiro for one or two people, nutrition, elimination of 
arch: :ectural barriers' in the home, and general health 
care. The Kentucky Department of Libraries' Cons'imer 
Education Kit for Adults and film. Getting Your Monies 
Worth might be used to complement the live presentations . 
Also the Consumer Protection Division of the Office of 
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the Attorney General \as literature on Consumer Affairs 
and an educational specialist who could give a presenta- 
tion at a- program of this nature. 

Since the most frequently used activity was checking 
out books, it would be of interest to check the collec- 
tions of materials in the library with the results of 
the survey. The bookmobile^ makes three intracity stops 
to nursing and ^est homes and the collections could be 
surveyed to see if they are in agreement with the results 
obtained on the reading interest profile. 

Most of the respondents in Somerset had iTTrather 
high educational attainment as compared to the National 
figures for the elderly. It is appropriate to realize 
this when planning for a group of older adults who were 
not part of the survey such as those in public housing, 
nursing homes, ^ind rest homes. A simple film program or 
recreational-educational program might be satisfying to 
this group even though these types of serV^ices received 
a low percentage of anticipated use in the survey. A 
more unconventional program such as the Consumer Service 
Prograift for residents of=a housing project in Cairo, 
Georgia, might.be appropriate fjor this group. 
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It must be pointed out that the Somej>set respondents 
are doubly self -selected — first, because b^ their own 
choice they are members of groups and second, because 
they agreed to participate in the survey. Additionally, 
it must be remembered that they are mostly women, fairly 
well-educated, healthy , mobile, and predominantly white 
collar workers. Most participate in a number of social 
activities and in general, they are happy, satisfied 
with their income and housing arrangements and find their 
retirement situation either about the same or better than 
they expected. Even though the respondents have many 
attrib&tes favorable to the use of the library, the User 
-Potential Index indicates that only about ^24% of the 
respondents might be considered to be "potential" users 
of the library or by increasing library use by infrequent 
users. 



\ 
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^impsoveD library service 
/ " for older adults 

lexington 

« 

Introduction ^ 

Mindful of the practical objectiVfes of the Kentucky 
Library Pro^fet «s a whole — generally speaking, to enhance 
the lives of oia€»r persons through Increasing taid extending 
library aervioes to t^em; and more particularly, to estab- 
lish innovative models of library service--the present 
report wi^l.bfe presented in a scnneifhat different style from . 
the usual ac^deinic research report! It is felt that thit 
report on ^the characteristics of users and non-'users of 
library services would not be particularly usefia to the 
librarians and staff in furthering the objectives of the 
PfOject if oduched in terras of the null hypothesis and « 
including a detailed description of the metho^logy, and 
; statistical analysis; Altei»atively^ it is my hope that 
the materials, can be presented in such a WJ!^ as not only 
to ii^art information, about the respondents "dn the par- 

t jLcular - locationjtaitl^ta -induce greater s^sfq^thy ^der- 

standing of some Qf the problems older persons face when 
using the' library. Additional explanatory or 'supportive^ data 
may be included from the community profile , the library 
profile and the fields of gerontology, medicine, architecture, 
etc. While many of the barriers to !library usf my be inhereitt 
in the process of aging and therefore in some wHys irremediable, 
/ ? greater awareness of these problems may generate a more 
relaxed approach* to, difficulties which arise and may provide 
a happier milieu for both librarian and oI<3er user. 

Ijpterials and , activities generated by the research may , 
prove productive at several levels — 

(1) The administration of the questionnaire itself 
can provide a positive or constructive element in ale^t- ' 
ing persons to many of the services the library can provide. 
It is good public relations^ In essence, it says, "Your^ 
library cares what ^ou think", and nfe want to do a better 
job for you ." 

,, . - , - 

(2) The methodology (especially, the use of group' 
interviews) provides a less-^ften-used approach in the # 
gathering of. information. > ° i> 

(3) At the level of the frequency counts, such ^ 
information iiiay be put to direct use. F^6r example, if 
frequency comits show many persons prefer to read history 
and historical faction, more ti1j:les in these areas may be' 
placed in collections in retirexrient homes, or sent out on 
bookmobiles which serve an oldey segment of the population. 
If sufficient numbers of pp^ons are found to be interested 
in gardening as a hobby, ot yarious handctafts, etc., clas;qies 
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. . in such areas might be instituted and books provided in those 
areas by the library. ^ 

Certain of the nfeasures ma-* be useful tq other agencies 
^ serving this segment of the population. For exan^le, if a 
high percentage of the Respondents live in one-person 
households » these persons might be interested in programs 
similar to Meals oij Wheels in, which food is centrall? 
prepared and delivered to a person's home or in k "Country 

j Gathering? where people go to a central location and take 

meals to g et her. Even sdnoe two-pervon families mighr be 
interested in this service, particularly if one of thorn is 
jaiysically unable to shop for food and prepare meals, or if 
both sufffr physical disabilities. Often better nutrition 
is achieved which might result' in greater participation in 
other ways such as library use. . * 

(4) Statistical ^analysis may help to determine 
those underlying attributes most necetfsaty to increased 
library usage, A User Potential Irtdex (hereinafter 
referred to as the UP Index) |ias been formulated, in an 

» 6f fort to determine what-i portion of the non-1 ibrary--. '- 

user group might most easily be encouraged to become 
library users, and which of the. infrequent users might 
be encouraged to vise' the library more t?ften. 

i 

What do we hope to find out? ^ . t 

The questionnaire is expected to elicit baseline 
data concerning differences in various socio-economic 
charadteristics such as marital status, living arrange- 
ments , educational attainotents , and sources of and amounts ' 
of income. Areas of activity such as leisure interests, 
and social and community contacts will be analyzed. 
Finally, responses regarding atti'tode toward the library, 
use and anticipated use of library services and reading < 
interests will be interpreted. A syifthesis of the above 
infonnation in terms of users and non-users of librairy . 
services (in conjunction with community and libraxr/ profiles 
* . already completed as a separate segment of the Kentucky 

Library Project) will be used to initiate innovative library 
' services. 

What people were included in the study ? 

Participants in the study are included by age and status 
in the labor force. Periions ovet the age of Is are included, 
irrespective of .their status in the labor force. Persons 
younger than 65 are included if they say they are "retired". 
These might include^ wives, younger than 65, of retired men. 
Generally,* if a woman is married to a retired man, she con- 
^ siders herself "retired" also. Some widows consider themselves 
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"retire.d" even, though they might never have 'wojJked for wages. 
'Certain persons "retire" from positions which require that 

X they fulfill a certaiYi number of years of service. These 
'persons might be "retire^" from a career job (perhaps military) 
alth<^gh they are presenj^ly,,employed either full fbr part time. 

■ v 

How was the material gathered ?, ^ 



The initial problem of contacting older persona/ was 
solved by asking for the cooperation o t var jbous groups of 
^persons in tne service area of the library .^o were already 
.roenft>ers of cliabs primarily composed of older ^persons. Grot;^ 
interviews were used in which a questionnaire was -filled 
out by the respondents at various locations in Lexington 
during the spring and sumyier of 1973^ 



How was librar;/ use defined? 
7** — 

J 

A "user" is a person who has been to the library within 
the last month. 



An "infrequent user" is a person who has been to 
the library within the last six months, but not during the 
last month. * , 

A "non-user" is a person"^ w>iiO stated he has not been 
to the library during the last six months or \iho stated 
he didn't know when he last went to the library.- 



How can the responderits be described ? 

\ 

Two hundred seventy-nine persoh|^^-filled out Question- 
naires: two hundred twenty-eight females and forty-eight * 
males, which included four black respondents. Three persons 
failed to answer the question on sex. The sex ratio for the 
State of Kentucky for 1970 according to the U.S. Census 
figures was 96.3 males €or every 100 females. As can be ^ 
readily seen, *the group is underrepreaf^nted as to men and t 
blacks. 

Respondents belonged to one. of eight different groins: 
a homemaker's group, a retired teachers* group, a senior 
citizens club, two groups residing in high rises especially 
fbr the elderly, a social grotip sponsored by a church, a 
group belonging to the American Asspciation of Retired 
Perronp, and a grou|) composj^d of retired federal employees. 




''U.S. Bureau of the Census, Characteristics of the 
Population . Vol. 1, Parti 19, Kentucky, p. 19. 
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While it cannot be claimed that the persons in each 
of the age categories is neqessarily representative of the 
age group in the county ap a whole (especially since the 
respondents ^are generally from the non-rural areas, and do 
not include men in the same proportion as the sex ratio for 
Kentucky would indicate), nonetheless, information from these 
available may providd valuabtte insights into improving library 
sejrvices to all older age grouap* Due to the nature of the 
study \ (primarily of those who consider themselves "retired"') 
respondents, ufider the age of 55 wouIq not reflect their 
ni^nbers in^the general county population « In each age \ 
category over 65> a higher percentage of p ersons i s^ ihciuded 
among ^he respondent^ than is reflected in the total county ' 
population 55 years of age and over.« It is surprising to 
find that 14.3% ^of the respondents are over 80 years of age. 
One would ptdinarily expect a marked decrease in activity 
in the over 80 group and therefore^ one^ould anticiaptd the 
inclusion of fewexf than 11% as their ntu^^ers are ref lecjted 
in the county population . 



^ Social and Economic Characteristics 



How do the social and economic characteristics' of the 
Lexington respondents compare with tlpse of the United States 
as a whole? The attributes we will consider are marital 
status, household cdiposition, educational, attainment, 
sources and amount of income, poverjcy level and satisfaction 
with income. 



. Marital Status . More than half (50.5%) of the Lexin 
respondents are widowed. Thirty- two and three- tenths 
percent are married living *with their spouses, and 8*6% 
have never married. Only 5.4% are divorced and .7% are 
separated. So far as library use is concerned 64.4% of 
married persons^ and 73.3% of the widowed are non-users 
of library services. 



i^ton 



the 



Household Con^osition . Almost half (49.8%) of the 
respondents live alone, while an additional 25.1% live iti 
two-person households consisting of the respondent and his 
or he^ spouse* Sixtedh and eight-tenths percent live with 
relatives while 1.1% live with other person* not related to 
them. ^ / I . 

^ Education. One of the critical attributes prerequisite 
to high library usage is years of education conpleted. 

.education and more education is needed to make a reader... 
education is overwhelmingly the factoV most closely associated 
with reading."* 



^Lowell A.' Martin, Baltimore/ Reaches Out , Library 
Services to the Disadvantaged , CSaltimore. Md. , Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, June, 1967), p. 21 
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statement made In **Baltl2ttore Reaches Out"* comes as no 
surprise as numerous studies have found the statement to be 
true. This study is no' exception • Jbecordingly, the ^old^r 
age groups are generally at some disadvantage educationally 
as their median years t>f education c^iqpleted is somewhat 
lower than those ii the yoiinger age segments. In the U.S. 
as a whole, the median yeari of ' schoQl couple ted, for those 
63 years and over for the years 1969-70 was 8.7 and ^nly 
28. 2f were high school graduates. By contrast, 60.4% of^e.rabns 
25 to 64 years of age are high school ^aduates.* 

^For males 65 and~bver, the median years of school 
comi^eted was 8.6 and for females 8.8. As a practical 
matter, this could mean'^that approximately half of the 65 
and over population would i)e unlikely candidates for library 
service. It is expected, however, that as the* ]|NSung^>age groups 
with their proportionately! greater education move into the 
retirmnt age B^ipets that by 1990 the median years of . 
school conqpleted fbi?t those 65 and over will rise from the 
^es^nt 8.7 yeairs tp 11*9 years.** iThis increase in educatioh 
alone ^ould provide anr^ additional liionber of ^tentiai 

library users. According to figures fro m th e 1970 censua 

for the entire United States, ii 6t those 65 and 6ver have 
had no school lit all; 53% have codoopleted between 1 and 8 years; 
27% have completedM years or more of high school, but only 6% 
have coinpleted'4 years 'or more of college.*** 



m 



•U.S. Burfeau of the Census, Current Population Reports # 
Series P-23, No. 43, ^Some Demographic Aspects of Aging in 
the; United States'*, (Washington, O.C.^ US6P0, 1973) , Table 19^:, 
Educational Attainment of the Population 65 Ye&s Old and Over 
and' 25 to 64 Years of Age, for Various Years; 1957 to 1990, 
p. 25. • * , ' 

**0p. cit . , Table 19., EducationaL Attainment for the 
Population 65 Yeaj^s Old and Over and 25 to 64 Years of Age, 
for Various Years 1957 to 1990# p. 25. 

*** We the American Elderly , Btureau of the Census, Public 
Information Office^ (Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1973), p. 
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The following table shows the group distribution of 
'respondents* 



-TABLE*! 



y 

GKOUP DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS 

(In rercentages) « 4 



GWOPP NUMBER PERCE NT 

Group 1 (Himei^ers) 22, m 7.8 

Group 2 (Retired Teachers) , 20 ^^7.1 

Group 3 (AnericJn Assdfelation of ^^-^ 

Retired Persons) ' 2(2 7V» 



. Retired 
4 4Senior C 



Group 4| 4Senior Citizens Club) 5|2 18.3 

• . 



Gi^OUP 5 



tGroup in high ri8e> 23; 3 



Group ^ (Retired Federal Employees) * 23 ' ,8.2 

Group 7 (Church sponsored Social « 

Gj^up) . , 3d 14.0 

Grotqp (Group In high rise) _36 ' 13.2 

• 279 100.0 
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Since the aervfce area or-the-J41>rary einbodies all of 
Payette County, it might be ^iae at this point to make, some 
conpari jon of the age distribution of the respt>ndents>>to the 
\ftge distribution of person^ 55 years of age and over In 
Fayette County. . 



\ 



' TAfiLE II 

AGE DISTRIBUTION 




PAYETTE, COUNTY, KENTUCKY 

^ 55 YEARS AND OVER * ' 
^ * (in percent of population over 55)* 



TotAl -county ^population 
Tota\t population 55 andVoveJr 



\ 



.AGE IN YEARS 

Over 8^ 
75-79 \ 
70^74 
65-69 
55-64 



\ 

\ 

\ 



NUMBER 



2,809 
2^519 
J, 572 
664 



I. 



ll3,065 



26,629 



26>&29 



PB^CEtTT 

»11 , 

9 
13 
18 

100 



Source : 



\ 

Table 35, "Age by Race and Sex, for Counties: 
1970". U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of 
Population, 1970, General Population Charac- 
teris^cs. Final Report , Pd Yl^ felS. Kant-ur^Vy 
p. 142.^ 
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"T^e following tabl^ shows €h« age distribution 
of the respondents: •**•.» 



0 \ 



TABLE III 

" . \> ' . ^ . 

f;. ILGE DISTRMUTION OP RESPONDENT! 
> , • ^ \ Tin .percentages) . ' 



AGE IN YEAlis * 1 • j^affiER , . PERCENT 



Ov^ 80 ' 
75-79 

I - 

70-r74 



65 

55 



-69 
^64 



7 • 



: / 

^ender 55 / - 

'-■ - - / 
Misajing observations 



\ 



279 



•40 


* 14.3, 

« 


5t) 


/ , 17.9* 


7,4 


' 26^5-'- 


26 .' - [ 


• 25.*8i * 
- 9.3 
- 2.5 


7 • ' 


10 


3.6 . 



99.9% 



4 
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^ The following table indicates the niiiber of years of 
school complet^ed t^y the Lexington respondents: 



TABLE IV 

YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 

^ LEXINGtON RESPONDENTS 

d(in percent), 
(Nuinber»279) 

' •■• y ' 

Le^ss than 8 grades - - • . , 

* ^ 

1-4 yearjs of high school 
1 r 4 years of college 
1 4 years of,grachiate s^cfol 



No answer 



/ 



14.7 
34.1 

15.4 
8.6 



\ 
\ 



loV.o 



Conqparison with thie national figures indicates 
that while 57% had coniE^le4:ed 8 years or less, only 14.7% 
ofvthe Lexington respQii^nts haA so little education; 
. and that 42.6% had^co^let^d high school and hi^d some 

college or graduate worK.^NX:onsequently, the Lexington 
* re8£>ondents appear to a^tl|fer select group in terms 
o^ educational accpsnplishment* 

^ In a cross-tabulation of library use land years of 

- ^hool couple ted, it can l>e seeiv \:hat- es^ected) 

lil^ary non-use decreases with increased education. Only 
6«8Vof the persons with less than an eighth grade educa- 
tionao^ users ox' infrequent ua4^ 'of library services, 
whereasH6.1% of persojis_ of college 
and r'0% or"^p^son|s with 1-4 year^ of graduate study abre 
^-^^^ — -1— «- users t ' » 



Sources of Incoroe 

Pre7retirement Employment. As a response to a relative^ 
high educational^ level and the number of yeeurs in the labor 
fprce, one would expect that pre-retirement employment of the 
Lexington respondents would likely be predominantly in the 
white collar category. ' , 

The following table delineates the pre-retirement employ- 
ment of the Lexington respondents: 



V- 



TABLE VI 
PRE-RETIREMENT EMPI.OYMENT^_ 

LEXINGTON RESPONDENTS. / 
(in percent) ^^-^ 
(Niunber«224jU--^' . 



^ervi^e w^f leers 
Farm workers 
Blue collar workers 
White collar workers 



9.4% 
0.9% 
8.5% 
81.2% 



\ 



100.0% 



♦Briefly stated, service workers (except private household 

workers such as cooks , housekeepers, maid s and servants) in clud e 

sireh categofXes as barbers, firemen, policemen, practical nurses, 
elevator operators, and hairdressers. Farm workers include farm 
leU3orers and farm foremen. Blue collar workers include crafts-* 
"itien and kindred workers, such as7 carpenters, electricians, mach- 
inists, painters, etc. ,^ transport equipment operatives, and l«*>or- " 

^rs, except farm. White collar/ workers including such categories 
as engineers, social scientists, teachers, draftsmen; managers 
and administrators, except farm; sales worker?, clerical and 
kindred workers. For a detailed listing of categories included in 
the four^ classes, refer to List A. Occupational Classification 
for Total and White Males.. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of 
Population, 1970, Subject Repdtts, Final Report PC-2, '8B, 
Earnings by Occupation and Education ^ (Washington, DC, Government 
Printing Office, 1973), p. 105, IX and X. 
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Nineteen persons stated that they had never worked for 
wages* The median nvunber of years worked -on the preretire- 
ment job was a little , over 23 years* 

The labor force profile from the 1970 Census for 
t)le State of Kentucky for workers in 1965^ 65 years of 
age and over, exclu^ling those who did not report their 
occupations, is as follows: 



^ TABLE VII* 

MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP IN 1965 
OF WORKERS OVER 65 YEARS OF AGE 
WHO REPORTED THEIR OCCUPATIONS 
KENTUCKY, 1970 • 



White Collar 
Blue Collar 
Farm workers 
Service workers 



4 



Source : 



Calculated from U»S» ^Bureau of the Census 
^nsus of Population/ 197()7"Su&}ectrTleportB, 
Pinal Report, PC (2)/- 7E, Occupation and 
Residence in 1965, "^oble 2, Major Occupatior 
Groups in 1970 of those 20 years old and ovc 
by Major Occupation in 1965, Age, Race, and/ 
Spanish Origin in 1970, (Washington, D. C.,) 
USGPO, 1973), p, 6 and 16. 
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By using the 65 years and over age segment who were 
working in 1965, the distribution should take into account 
the number of years in the laUbor force to some extent. From 
a comparison of the two profiles, the Lexington respondents 
are disproportionately white collar workers* A possible ^ ex-* 
planation is that white collar workers are more apt to be 

joiners" of groups and thus much more likely to be included 
in a survey sample * 

So far as library use is conceriiedi^ thirty--two p(ersons 
in the categories of blue collar, farm Wbrkers and serv|[<;e 
workers answered the* question. Only one blue collat and- one 
service worker are library users. The only farm worker among ^ 
the respondents is a library user. In contrast, 149 white 
collar workers answered the library use question and ^20.^% of 
those are library users^ and 14.1% are infrequent users* 

Present Sources of Income * Prom what sources does the 
^ income of thq Lexington respondents arise? As one would 
expect, the most frequently motioned s'oux:ce of inccpe is 
Social Security, which is received by 72.0% of the |fi(3Spondents 
Twenty-eight and seven-tenths percent stated they received 
in', rest frc»n investments or rents, but only 10.4% said tMey 
made withdrawals from Savings, selling real estate or cashlLng 
bonds* Twenty-six and nine-tenths percent received some s^ate 
or federal government persion income* One and ei^ht-tenths 
percent received Old Age Assistance* 

For more detailed information on source of income see 
Table VII, "Sources of Income of Respondents*** 



TABLE VIII 
SOURCE OP INCC»?E OP RESPONDENTS 
(Income for year 1972) * 



Social Security Benefits 72*0 

Interest from Investments and Rents 28.7 

State or Federal Government Pension 26.9 

Private or Company- Pension 11*5 

Withdrawals frony Savings, Selling 

Real Estate or Caching Bonds 10*4 



A Job 6.8 

Relative ' 3*6 

Any other government assistance at all 2*9 

- 302 - 
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TABLE VMI Con't 
(Income for year 1972)* 

c 

Railroad Pension 
6id Age Assistance 

Governn^j^ Payment because of some injviry 




2.2 
l.« 
.0 



•a 



Does not add to 100.0% since more than one source could 
not be checked. 
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LeUjor Force Participation > On the national scene, for 
men 65 and over, leibor participation has shown a steady decrease 
from 45.8 per hundred in 1950 to 25.5 Ija 1971., The rate for 
those past 70 was 17.0. For females, the national rate of 
participation has remained relatively stable, being 9.7 per 
hundred in 1950 for those 65 and over and' decreasing only 
slightly to 9.5 for 1971.* • " 

In Fayette County, 29.2% of the men 65 and over ipd 
13.4% of the females «65 and over are still in the labor force.** 
Among the Lexington respoi\dents , approximately Que, person in 
fourteen still received Income frpm some kind of jdb. 



*Table 22, Labor Force Partlbipatlpyi Rates for the 

Population 55 Years and Over, By Age, Sex, and Race for 
Various Years: 1950 to 1980, U*S. Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports , Series P-23, No. 43, "Some 
Demographic Aspects of /^ging in the United States", 
(Washington, DC, USGPO, 1^73), p. 28. 

**U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census c^ Population, 
1970, Characteristics of the Population , Vol. 1, Part 19, 
Kentucky, Table 21, Employment Characteristics for 
Counties: 1970 (Washington, DC, USGPO, 1973), pp. 414-423. / 
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AiiiOMnt of Income^ Poverty Level and Satisf action/with 
rncome 

Income ♦ In dpite of a certain resistance by some 
people to answering the question on income, (even though 
the caiegories were relatively broad since detailed information 
was not necessary for the purposes of this study) , 61 people 
failed to answer^ or approximately 1 out of 5* The following 
table shows the percentage distribution of income of the 
^respondents : 



TABLE IX « 

INCOME OF RESPONDENTS 
(in percentage of total respondents) 



AMOONT P^R MONTH 



PERCENT 



Less than $200 

Over $200 but less than $500 
Over $500 but less than $750 



Over $750 but less 
Over $1,000 
Failed to answer 



than $1,000 



19*0 
34. A 
11.5 
5.7 
7.5 
21.9 



/ 
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Whan nayital status is taken into account, the 
following, fiigures results 



^' . TABLE X _ , 

/ MARITAL STATUS AND INCOME 

/ OF RESPONDENTS 

■/■■•■■ ^ 

/ PER MONTH 

/ (in percentages) 

/ 

MA^AL STATUS 

/ Less than Over $.200 Over $500 Over $750 Oirar 

/ ^200 but less but less but less $X000 

/ than $500 than $750 than $1000 




/Married 

/ (N«69) 4.3 33.3 24.6 14.5 23.2 

Widowed # 

(N-U3) 38.9 50.4 7.1 1.0 1.8 

Never Married 

(N-20) 10.0 50.0 . 25.0 15.0 0.0 



Divorced J- " ' 

(N-11) 36§4 27.3 9.1 9.1 18.2 



\ 
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Poverty Level . In order to assess the adeguac^ of 
the above figures in terms of level of living, a cbnparison 
of those figures with the "Retired Couple Budget** put out 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics might be useful . The 
retJ4^d couple budget is based not on poverty leve^ 
(established each year *from the Current Pc^latioi^ Survey 
of annual income for farm and non-farm families oi varying 
sizes by a rather complicated formula) , but on a ^modest 
but adegiuite** standard of living. In 1969, the poverty 
level for a person aged 65 or oyer living alope ^e^with 
hon«*relatives iveraged $1,749 and for a covqple with head 
65 or over, it averaged $Z, 194 The "modest buti adequate" 
retired coi^le^s budget includes a detailed list^of items 
such as food. Housing, .transportation!^ clothing ^d personal 
care, medical care, personal incmae teixes and ^otih^r" 
items. The budget also assumes s<»ne existing itiyentory 
of clothing, furniture and appliances. n 



The budgetary levels established, as of the 
1970, are as follows: / 


spring 


BUDGET LEVEL** 


SINGLE PERSON 65 j- 


COUPLE 65 


Lower 


$1,555 ji 


$2,832 


Intermediate 


. 2,297 1 


4,185 


Higher 


- ?3,177 1 ■ 

/■f Ij 


5,786 



A recent revision of budg e# leve ls for;; autumn i 
shows the following figures for; the urban j^j^tired coup] 



7 



BUDGET LEVEL TOTAL 
Lower $i#442 
Intermediate 4,967 y 

Higher ^ '^^^1 

The increases are calculated by ui/ing changesr* in the 
consiimer price index and ahos9 increase^ over the /1971 budget: 
of 3.7% for the lower level. 4.0% for /the intemidiate and 
3.3% for the higher level.*** 



* Administration on Aging, Facts and figures on Older 
. Americans , No. 1, "Measuring Adequacy of Income", (Washington, 
D.C., DHEW, 1972), p. 3, 

** Ibi<f . , p. 6. , 

***From Statistical Memo #26, dated October 5, 1973 to AOA 
Professional Staff from Blanch S. Williams. 
O - 307 - 
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By conqparing income according t6 marital status it / 
can be seen^ that while the respondents are not the most 
impoverished of persons 7 that 4.3% of the married couples 
have less than $2,400 per year income « This woUld fall 
somewhat ImsIow the lowex; budget levels for couples 
revised as of. the autumn of 1972, Thirty-ghree and 
three-^tenths percent^of the married respondents have less 
than $6,000 per yeap: income, which would ^11 between the 
intermediate and higher budgetary levels f5r CK>uples. 
Nonetheless, 6? .3% have in excess of $6,0.00 per year and 
23.3% have in excess of $12,000 per year. Thirty-eight and 
nine-tenths percent of the widowed have less than^2,40t>\ 
per year, which would place them slightly above tfi^ inte^-* 
mediate budgetary figures for 1970 « A little over half 
(50.4%) of the widowed have between $2,400 and $6^000 per 
^ar, whicl^ would place many above the higher budgetary ^ 
level , Tenb and seven-tenths percent t>f the widowed have 
incomes l.rT'excess of $6,000 which places them well above 
the higher ^modest but adequate** determinants. Among the 
Lexington respondents, only 1.8% of the widowed as compared 
to 23.2% of the married couples have yearly incomes in 
excess of $12,000. . y?r> 

' " '* ^ -dr. 

One should be aware also that the budgetary j figures 

above do not take into account either the length 'of time 
a person has been retired or the amoiuit of assets avail- 
able at retirement. How much art such retirement assets 
likely to be? A recently begun (1969) ten-year longi-~ 
tudinal study by the Social Security Administration 
gathered infdrmation on pre-retirement assets from 11,153 
men^^ged^^^Aa^yegar41^s o£ marital ^^tatos ^ and wcanen-of 
the same ages who were not, when selected, living with a 
spouse, the sample being drawn from all 50 states* Married 
women were not included since ^for most married women of 
thiis generation "retirement** h^is little meaning apart from 
their husband •s stopping work**.* Half of all the reporting 
non-married units had a total net worth (assets less debt) 
of less than $4,500. When home egiaity was excluded, the . 
amount dropped below $900. With married men, half had more 
Tthah-^J^^rOftO in net worth and more than $4,6 00 othe r than 



*Lola M. Irelan, Retirement History Study, Report 
No. 1, (Washington, O.C., Social Security Administration, 
1973), p. 6^ 

**Sally R. Shermeui, "Assets on the Threshold of 
Retirement", Social Security Bulletin7~Vol. 36, No. 8, 
(August, 1973) , p. 14. 
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Sixty-five ia generally conceded as the usual retirement 
a^e although women may retire at age €2. How long, in general, 
sl^ould asset? and post-retirement income be expected to last? 
Tn Kentucky (1968) the average remaining years of life was 
12.9 for males and 16.4 for females. If a woman retires at 
62 instead of 65, she might spend 19.4 years "retired*.* 
A yroman's chances of" surviving to older ages are greater 
than a man's. Once havijag reached age 65, a man has only 
200 chances in 1,000 of reaching age 85 while a ^^cman has 

352 about one and one-half times as much.** Disproportionate 

budgetary stress may result for women since their income either 
as wage earners or as pensioners through survivorship is usually 
smaller. 

Thus, considering the expenditure only of "modest bat 
adequate" budgets pl\j8 the relatively long life expectancy of 
persons after retirement, it is obvious that such. assets 
could not long sustain either an individual or a couple in 
the absence of other sources of income. 

Satisfaction with Income . Interestingly enough, 62.7% 
of the respondents stated that they were > satisfied with their 
income. Since 20.1% failed to answer thi (}uestion, and only 
5.4% said they didn't know whether they were satisfied of not, 
only 11.8% voiced dissatisfaction with their income. 



-V- 




\ 

\ 



\ 

\ 



I *Regional Variations in Longevity at Ages 65 and Older, 

'^fr?^^^ ^?? ^^f® Statistical Bulletin , Vol. 54, (September, 
1 9y7 3 /, p^ 11. 
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Social Contracts and Activities 

one of the goals set fcrth by the 1971 White House 
Conference on Aging was to "achieve and maintain positive 
and well integrate*^ social relations within the family 
and conmunity" . * it is assumed that if persons maintain 
such social relations their continued interest in. var- 
ious areas would be a likely stimulus to the'use Of the 
library. Conversely, nigh alienation would likely 
militate against library use. In an effort to measure 
some areas of "life space" or "...that network of social 
dijteractioi^s uni^e tk^a particular individual",** 
questions Vere asked r^ardihg . the amount of leisure time 
availeible , ' voting behavibr, the number of meetings 
attended, leisure activities and interests, and various 
facets of :. alienation. \ 

Spare Time . Even after\retirement some people have 
no "spare time". Some ceure fior invalided mates, or / 
other relatives for whom they a^e responsible. Some 
are involved in a number of activities and have no ^pare 
time (in their view) for additional activities. .Some 
oldsters have more time then they know what to^o with. 
Hew much spare time do the Lexington retoond^nts feel 
that they have? Seven and three-tenths ^^cent of 
those who answered (232 persons) said theyxhad no spare 
time at all and an additional ?,7% said theyv had less than 
\ oim hour per day to spend as they wished. , Iii^^restlngly 
enough, 57.7% said they had between 1 ai)d 6 ho^s a day 
spare time and 31 .9 % said they had^ver 6^^houg4_of spare 
time. t5BviousIj7^ persons Th this group do have time to 
demote to additional activities if they find the activities 
of sufficient interest. 

/ 



* Retirement Roles and Actlvites , White House Conference 
on Aging, iwasnington, DC, USGPO, n.d,), p. 11. 

♦♦Robert C. Atchley, The] Social Forces in Later Life , 
Belmont, California, Wadswort^ Publishing Company, 1972), 
p. 340. 



Voting Behavior . One means of continuing participation 
in conmunity: life is that of voting. One of the explanations 
for continued interest in political matters after retirement 
is, that since certain role losses are societally rather than 
individually imposed/ remaining roles m^ become more important. 
A person is not, after all, automatically disenfranchised at a 
particuleir older age. i 



Concern has been voiced by librarians that the elderly 
•N^pulation might constitute a voting bloc. Such a voting bloc 
co»14) exist as a part of a sub-culture of aging, a conce^fdis- 
cussed by socioligist Arnold Rose* in which he sets foryth priteria . 
. tending to show that^ the elderly in the population couLd bip; con- 
sidered 4i subculture. Requisites for silch a subcultux/e that 
(1) meinbers have a positive affinity for each of^er oh 9omi basis- 
and (2) the members Are excluded from interaction with other groutis 
to some significamt extent. Evidence Of the awareness o£ this , 
concept may be found in Eleanor Phihney's article on "Library and 
the Aging"* in which she mentions the."dan:gi»r in bid people^ s 
organizing as an interest bloc, and of the inpediihent to Mtogx'essive 
action enabodied in a large voting grQup of ultra-conservative 
tendencies , . . . " , ^ . 




Atchley** feels that such a subculture as defined ^y^^se 
probably does n6t exist. Firait, older people belona>t6^nume:iraap 
interest groups, not necessarily based on age. Sei^dly, older^ 
persons generally remain in the community, a^id house they lived 
in before retirement. For example, for the" year 1970-71, only 
5.4% of the population 65 to 74 moved to a different house in 
the same county and only 2.9« moved to a different county. For 
those 75 And over only 6.8 moved to a different county.*** 
Consequently, the aged are dispersed throughput _^the^population 
rather th^n being physically isolated In the sense that they are 
non-age-segregated as they might be in retirone^iC^villages,. or ^ 
apartment complexes exclusively for the retired. Third, because 
of interaction with their children, they do have meaningful con- " 
tacts across generational lines. In other words, age per ge does 
not act as a consolidating factor. . Thus, if such a suoculture \ 
does not exist, it would' be more difficult for a strong vot4ng 
bloc to materialize. 



♦Arnold M. Rose and Warren A. Peterson, Older People and 
Their Social Worlds ; The Subculture of the Aging , (Philadelphia, 
PA, F.A Davis Co., 1965), p. 14. ~' — 

♦ Library Journal , 78 (1953), pp. 1875-79. 

** 0£. cit . , Atchley. \^ 

***U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , 
Series P-23, No. 43> "Some Demographic inspects of Aging in the 
United States", (Washington, DC, USGPO, 1973), p. 13. 
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That persons in older age groups do, in fac^, vote, in 
rather remarkable nxnoberp, is b orn e out by na tional and regional: 
figures as well as by, the voting behavior of tb% respondents in 
the age groupd contacted in Lexington. * The following table shows 
the percent voting, 55 yjears* of age and older, fo^ all races in 
the United Stated, and in the Southern Region or which Kentucky 
is a part. • .--^ 

TABLE XI . . 

REPORTED VOTER PARTICIPATION OF PERSONS 55 JIND OVER, . ALL RACES 
BY SEX AND AGE FOR THE UNITED STATES SNP-^THS SOUTHERN REGION, 
NOVEMBER, 1972 

(Civilian i>on-*institutional population) 

- ' ' PERCENT VOTING 



UNITED STATES 



Botl/ sexes r all ages< 

55. to 64 years 
• 65 to 74 years 

75 years and over 
'Male' 

55 to 64 years 

65 to 74 years 

75 years euid over 
Female 

55 to 64 years 

65 to 74 years 

75 years and over 



63.0 
70.7 
68.1 
55.6 

72.4 
73.2 
75.0 

69.2 

64.3. 

49.1 



f SOUTHERN REGION 
\ 

55.4 
62.2 
60.1 
46.4 



65.8 
65.7 
59.1 

59.1 
35.9 
38.3 



Source: Table»;i^ Reported Voter Participation and Registration of 
Persons of Voting Age, by" Race, Spani^ih Origin, Sex and 
Age, for the United State^and Regions, November, 1972 in ' 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , 
& "Series P-20, No. 253, "Voting and Registration In the 

Elee|;ipp of November, 1972", ^Washington, DC, USGPO, 1973), 
Ep.'7^. 
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As shown by Table XI, voting participatic^ in the Souther A 
Region drops off fairly sharply, at age^75 and over, especially 
amon^ females. Figures show that for bdth sexes and for females 
in bpth the United States and the Southern Region, the most 
active voting period occurs between 45 and 54 years of age. For 
males in the United Stated, interestingly enough, ages 75 and over 
showed that 75.0% voted, which was the highest percent of par- 
ticipation. In the Southern Region, males in the 55-64 age 
category voted slightly more frequently than those in the 45-54 
age category (65.8% as compared to^65.2%).^ 

So far as the Lexington respondents are concerned, 84.2% 
of the^tbtal of 279 stated that they voted in the last national 
election (November, 1972). Since 9 of the respondents failed 
to answer the voting question, the following voting ly .age cross- 
tabulation shows evin higher percentages. 



TABLE XII 



PERCENTAGE OF LEXINGTON RESPONDENTS VOTING 
IN 1972 NATIONAL ELECTION^ BY AGE 



AGE 

55 to 64 years 
,65 to 69 years 
70 to 74 years 

75 tc^ 79 years 

i 

Over 80 



/ 



PERCENT VOTING 
88.0 
88.6 
90.4 
75.5 
89.5 



The preceding table appears to show a rather remarkable 
participation. While some may have stated ^hat they j/oted because 
they thought they should have, it is possible that ths more pol*- 
itically active and interested tend to participate in more social 
activities and would be more likely to be included in such a 
survey as this. 

Most Lexington respondents have means to o^t to the polls to 
vote — 54.1% say they own their own cars; 49.8% say when they want 
to go s ome place they drive themselves there and an additional 
25.7% say they have someone else drive them where they want to go. 
Busses or tsixis are used by another 16.5%. 
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It is interesting to note that while causalrEy-JLs not 
necessarily implied, 92.0% have transportation available and 
84*2% of the total said they voted. 

While reasons for not voting were not asked of the 
Lexington respondents, it is obvious that active dislike of 
politics, lack of i;itere8t in politics or the inabi^lity to 
get to the polls could be considered strong reasons for not 
voting. The following table shows xeasons for not voting in 
, the United States for ages 35 and overt 

The most acute treason for not voting given for the 65 
and over age group as shown in Table XIII is inability to go 
to the polls. While in some cases this might be a rationalization 
for not voting, it nonetheless appears to be a real problem for 
people who might not, from an economic point of view, be able to 
afford transpoitation , or who, because of infirmity, are not 
longer able to drive. . 

As Stated above, the Lexington respondents include d in this 

survey seem "aitiply "supplied with mean s^^T^ getting to the polls, 
^ which may at least partially explain their high participation in 
voting activity. 

Long and Lucioli suggedt that "it is vital that we should 
not be handicapped in our progress in tljese fields (social and * 
economic adjustment) by ^having to face an old age pressure 
group inherently opposed to innovation and concerned only with 
its own security and comfort" The fear that the older age segment 
is concerned "only with its own security and comfoijt" is not borne 
out by a recent survey conducted by the American Association of 
Retited Persons.** Information on the felt needs of older persons 
was received from almost 70,000 members in late 1972. The major 
areas of concern were (1) inflation, (2) the high crime rate, 
(3) high taxes, (4) drug use and (5) decline in religious 
and moral values. None of these are exclusively concerns 
of the aged and are concerns reflected in national surveys 
which include all age groups. *'Inadequlte attention to the 
problems of the retired** was ranked eighth. 

It would seem, therefore, fairly unlikely either that 
the elderly would form a voting bloc which would *have 
influence disproportionate to the size of the aging segment 
or that if such strength existed that it would be used to 
promote programs or legislation ''concerned only with its 
own security and comfort". 



*Fern Long and Clara Lucioli, "The Live Long and Like 
It Club: A Project in Adult Education for Older People." 
Wilson Library Bulletin , 23, (Dec, 1948). 

**James A, Peterson, "Report on You", Modern Maturity , 
Vol. 16, No. 4, (Aug. -Sept. , 1973), pp. 64-5. 
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TABLE XIII 



REPORTED REASON NOT VOTING OF PERSONS WHO REPORTED 
THAT THEY WERE REGISTERED BUT DID NOT VOTE, B^ AGE, 
SEX, AND RACE FOR THE UNITED STATES, NOVEMBER , 1972 



(Civiliem non-institutional population] 



AGE 
All Races 

Both Sexes 

55 - 64 years 

^5- years-and^ver 

Male 

55 - 64 years 
65 years and over 
Female 

55-64 years 

65 years and over 



REASONS FOR NOT VOTING 
Not Interested Dislike PoJjiitics 

1 ' 

I 

17.9 

8.5 



14.7 
ij3.7 



/ 

14.6 
7.2 



Unable to 
go to Polls 



35.2 

sr.r 

33.5 
51.6 

40.2 
59.3 



Source: Table 18, Reported Reason Not Voting! of Persons 
Who Reported That They Were Registered But Did 
Not Vote, By Age, Sex, and Race for the United 
States, November, 1972. U.S. Bureau of .the 
Census, Current Population Reports ,[ Series P-20, / 
No. 253, "Voting and Registration ih the Election 
of November, 1972", (Washington, D.p., USGPO, 
1973) , p. 140. 

/ 
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Meetings ,. For iQost oi the respondents, meetings of 
various Kxnas provide considerable community contact. 
Eighty«*five and two-tv»nths percent had attended one or 
more meetings during the previous month. Thirty-one and 
nine- tenths percent attended between four and sixni^etings, 
amd twelve and nine-^tenths- percent attended between seven 
and ten meetings the previous month* Thirty-one and 
nine-tenths percent attended between four and six meetings, 
and twelve and nine-tenths percent attended between seven 
and ten meetings the previous month. About 1 in 16 
(6.1%) attended more than ten meetings during the month 
and seven and five- tenths percent did not attend any 
meetings during the previous month. Unless relevance 
of materials and services of the library can be e8tal;)lished 
in connection with the subject matter of some of the \ 
meetings, conqpetition for. the time of persons involved in 
several meetings may not be successful. It seems easier 
to continue an activity already begtm than to start a 
new one. 



Leisure Activitij&s . Greater niuobers of activities 
should provide a wider base of interest in the materials 
and services a libraary has to offer. Respondents were 
asked to check the activities they had participated in 
during the last year not only to determine the extent of 
participation, but to indicate areas of interest vpon 
which to build programs. The following t?dt>le indicates 
those activities given the first three ranks among the 
activities listed* 



1 
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TABLE XIV 



LEISURE ACTIVITIES RANKED 1, 2, OR 
3 FOR LEXINGTON GROUPS 



ACTIVITY 



GROUPS COMBINED 1234567 8 



Take a vacation 
trip 

Church and volunteer 
work 

- S e ving - 

Yard work 

Go driving £or 
pleasure 

Attend plays or concerts 

Bingo 

Play cards or other games 



2 

3 



It* 2 It It 2 1 

It 3 It It 

It 2-^^^ 

2 1 3t 3 2 



3t 



1 3 



1 2t 



2t 



2^ 



t** indicates a tie in rank. 



Group 1 » 22 
Group 2 * .20 
Group 3 s 22 
Group 4 » 52 
Group 5 « 65 
.Group 6* - 53* 
Group 7 a 39 
Group 8 » 36 
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The. most popular activity-for the combined groupar ' 
is taking a vacation trip. Church and volunteer work ranks 
second. Interpretation of the kinds of activities which 
are encompassed in this category are somewhat difficult 
and the item could have provided more information if it 
had been phrased in a more specific way. Sewing is shown 
as the third most popular activity. 

The persons in Group 1 participated in an average of 
6.7 activities per person during the last year. 

The most frequently mentioned activities were taking 
a vacation, and church and volunteer work, and sewing, 
each mentioned by 72.7%. Yard work was mentioned by 
.68.2% and driving for pleasure was mentioned by 63.6%. 
For a more detailed description, see Table XV, which follows: 



TABLE XV 



LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 
(in percent) 



WHOLE GBOUP 



N = 279 



ACTIVITY 



PERCENTAGE 




Vacation 

Church/volunteer work 
Sewing 
.Driving 
Yard work 
Cards/games 
Plays/concerts 
Bingo 



58.6 
55.4 
4!9.3 
47.5 
46.8 
38.8 
37.4 
29.9 
26.3 
23.7 
23.4 
13.7 
13.7 
12.9 
12.6 
11.9 



Spend time at library 
Jigsaw puzzles 
Participate in sports 
Musical instrument 
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TABLE XVI •/ 

/ 

LEXINGTON ° 

LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 
(in percent) 

GROUP 1 

ii 

N « 22 - 



ACTIVITY ' PERCENTAGE 

Take a vacation 72,7 

Sewing -r 72*7 

Church/ volunteer work 72.7 

Yard work 68 ,2 

Driving 63.6 

Attend sports 54.5 

Listen to records 54.5 

Movies 50.0 

Plays and concerts 45.5 

Cards/gsunes 40.9 

Musical instrunient 31.8 

Time at library 27.3 

Participate in sports 18.2 

Jigsaw puz«JLes 18.2 

Singing group 9.1 

Bingo 0.0 
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Grot^ 2 II a group of retired J;flAeh#rA» j|yttra9ad IN 
activities per parson. The inost fra<iuantly laantioned 
activity was yard work (73 .7%) • Taking a vacation was 
mentioned by 63.2% and church and volmtetr worJt was 
mentioned by 52.£%. For a more detailed description of 
activities, see Table XVII. 



TABLE XVII 

LEXINGTON 

LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 
(in percent) 

GROUP 2 



ACTIVITY 

Yard work 
Vacation 

Church/volwteer work 
Seeing 

Plays/concerts 

Driving 

Movies 

Attend sports 
Cards/games 
Time at library 
Participate in sports 
Musical ihstrument 
Listen to records 
Jigsaw puzzles 
Bingo 

Singing group 



/ 
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PERCENTAGE 

73.7 
63.2 
52.6 
42.1 
42.1 
36.8 
36.8 
36.8 
26.3 
21.1 
15.8 
10.5 
10.5 

5.3 

5.3 

0.0 



7 

/ 
/ 



^. Group 3 consisted of 23^/ persons, nieinbers of a national 
r^ired persons group. // ^ 

/ ' i 

^ The average number of pctivities per person was 6.6. 



/ Taking a vacation an<||church and volunteer work tied 
fbr first rank, each bein^i^mentioned by 86 •4%. Going to 
pflays and concerts was ine^ioned by 77 .at. Yard work and 
taking drives for pleasure^ were each mentioned by 72.7I. 
For additional detail, se^ Table XVIII, which follows; 

At a senior citizen If club, 6ro\ip 4, taking a vacation 
and church and volunteezZ/^lrbrk tied for first rank* Sewing 
ranked second and yard ^#^k, third* The average nuii4>er 
of activities was 5.6. //7or additionaO. detail, see Table 
XIX, which follows. 



f 



/ 

I 
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TABLE XVIII 

LEXINGTON' 

LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 
(in percent) 



GROUP 3 



N ' 22 



ACTIVITY PERCENTAGE 



Vacation 86.4 

Church/volunteer work 86.4 

Plays/concerts 77.3 

Yard Work .72.7 

Driving 72.7 

Sewing 59.1 

Cards/games 45.5 

Listen to records 36.4 

Movies ^ 31.8 

Time at library 27.3 

Jigsaw puzzles 27.3 

Attehd sports 18.2 

Blngp 18.2 

Participate in sports 13.6 

Singing group 9*1 

Musical instrument 9.1 
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TABLE XIX 

LEXINGTON 

LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 
•(in percent) 



G ROUP 4 



N « 52 



ACTIVITY PERCENTAGE 



Take a vacation 






64.2 


Church/volunteer work 




y 


64.2 


Sewing 






62.3 


Yard work 






58.5 


Plays/concerts 






49.1 


Driving 






47.2 


Cards/games 






37*7 


Bingo 






35.8 


Movies 






28.3 


Singing group 






24.5 


Listen tq* records , 






24.5 


Musical instrtunent 






18.9 


Attend sports 




* 


17.0 


Jigsaw puzsles 






17.0 


Time at library 






11.3 


Participate in sports 






9.4 
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aroup 5, coftsistiftg of -persons ^riving iir^Tnidaier . 

income high rise for the elderly, averaged 3.7 actiyities 
per person. The most frequently mentioned activities were 
driving for pleasure, 53.2%, taking a vacation, 43,5%, 
and Bingo, 40,3%, For additional activities, se^ Table XX, 
which follows. / 
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tAble XX 



LEXINGTON 

LEISURE TIME ACTIVIT^S 
(in percen :) 



GROUP I 



N » 65 



ACTIVITY 



PERCENTAGE 



Driving 

Vacation 

Bingo 

Cards/games 
Sewing 

Church/volunteer work 
Singing group 
. Movies 

Jigsaw puzzles 
Listen to records 
Plays/concerts 
Yard work 
Attend sfports 
Musical ii^strument, 
Participate in sports 
Time at library 



53.2 
43.5 
40.3 
38.7 
37.1 
37.1 
29.0 
16.1 
14.5 
14.5 
12.9 
11.3 
9.7 

8;i 

6.5 
4.8 
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pie average nundber of activities. participated by 
members of Group 6 was 6.0 The group consisted of 23 
persons, all members of an association of retired federal^ 
employees. Host frequently mentioned activities were 
taking ^a vacation, 87.0%. Church and volunteer work and 
driving for pleasure were mentioned by 60.9% of the 
z:espondents • See Table XXI for more details. j 



\ 
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TABLE XXI 

LEXINGTON 

LEISURE TIME ACTI' " TES 
(in percent) 



group's 

I 



N = 23 



ACTIVITY 



PERCENTAGE 



Vacation ^ , 
Yard work 
Driving 

Church/volunteer work 
Cards/^^es 
Plays/ooncerts 
Attend sports \ 
Movies 

Participate ja sports 

Bingo 

Sewing 

Time at library 
Lisei^ to records 
Musical instrument 
Jigsaw pusizles 
Singing group 




87*0 
82.6 
60 ;9 
60.9 
56.5 
52.2 
43.5 
34.8 
30.4 
30.4 
30.4 
21.7 
21.7 
13.0 
8.7 
4.3 
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Group* 7 consisted of 39 persons, all members of a 
church sponsored social group for senior citizens. The 
average number of activities participated in was 4.3. 
Church and volunteer work was the most frequently mentioned 
activity; yard work and sewing tied for second rank, > and 
taking a vacation was mentioned third. Jor further detail, 
s^e Table XXII which follows. 

Group 8 consisted of 36 persons who were. residents 
of a high rise apartment building for the elderly. Bingo 
was the most frequently mentioned activity. This is 
somewhat deceptive, however, as the questionnaire was 
administered prior to the bingo games. Driving for 
pleasure, cards or other games and church and volunteer 
work tied for second place. The average number of 
activities participated in was 3.8. , ^ \^ 



i 
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TABLE XX^CI 

LEXINGTbN 

LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 
(in percent) 

GROUP \ 7 



N = 39 



ACTIVITY 



PERCENTAGE 



, Church/volunteer work 
Yard work 
Sewing 
Vacation 
Play«/cottcerts 
Cards/games 
driving 
Attend sports 
Listen to records 
Movies 

Timo at library 
Participate in sports 
Musical instriament 
Jigsaw puzzles 
Singing group ^ 
Bingo 



61.5 

59.0 

59.0 

56.4 

38.5 

33.3 

25.6 

25.6 ' 

20^ 

17,9 

12.8 

10.3 

7.7 

7.7 

5.1 

2.6 
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TABLE XXIII 

LEXINGTON 

LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 
(in percent) 

GROUP 8 




PERCENTAGE 



Bincfo ,\ - 

Driving 

Cards/games 

Church/volunteer work 

Sewing 

Vacation 

Listen' to records 
Movies 

Plays/concerts 
Attend sports' 
Participate in sports 
Yeurd work 
Time at library 
Jigsaw puzzles 
Musical instrument 
Singing group 



68.6 
37.1^ 
37.1 
37.1 
34.3 
31.4 
25.7 
20.0 
20.0 
17.1 
14.3 
8.6 
8.6 
5.7 
2.9 
0.0 
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When Spearman's Rank Correlation^ Coefficient* is used 
to compare the average number of activities of the various 
giroups with the percent of persons in the groups who had 
visitied the library during the last six ntonths, the ^ 
coefficient is .50 which shows a relatively weak positive 
association. Refer to Table Xxrv, which follows: 



TABLE XXIV 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF ACTIVITIES 
AND 
LIBRARY USE 



GROUP RANK AVERAGE NUMBER RANK PERCENT WHO 

OF ACTIVITIES VISITED LIBRARY 

DURING LA^ SIX 
MONTHS 

■J 



3 


1 


6.9 




2 


50% 


1 


2 


6.7 




(4) 


33.4 


6 


3 


6.4 




3 


47.6 


4 • 


4 


5.7 




8 


12.8 


2 


5 


4.8 




1 


68.8 


7 


6 


4.4 




(5) 


33.3 


5 


7 


3.8 




(7) 


19.1 


8 


8 


3.7 




(6) 


28.6 



Spearman's Rank Correlation Coefficient or r -,50. 
This coefficient should be interpreted with extreme caution, 
due to the small number of cases. 

Use of radio and TV . Two passive activities which 
prc^'^ide formidable competition for library use are television 
viewing and listening to the radio. It is much easier to 
snap on the TV or radio than to read a book or bestir oneself 
to the library. Ovter four-fifths (83»5%) of the respondents 




*For an explanation of Spearman's Rank Correlation 
Coefficient, see AbrahamlN. Franzblau, A Primer of Statistics , 
(New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1958), pp. 123-4. 
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watch TV afid somewhat f^wer, or 60.6%, say they listen . ' 
to the radio. Almost two* thirds (62*3%) of those who 
watch say they spend between one and five hours a day 
watching, an^ ten persons (3.6%) say they spend in 
excess of six hours a day. 

1 

What are the main reasons people give for watching? 
••A national Inventory of Television Viewing Behavior** 
found that 32% watched for entertainment, 26% for relax- 
ation and 18% admitted they watched only to ••kill time**.* 
Another study** found th^t '•few turn on their sets for 
educational purposes'" and that ••only 10% mentioned infor- 
mation-seeking as a reason for watching TV**. A study on 
news viewing found that the majority of the population 
(52% of the men and 54% of the women) reported the^ had . 
not seen a national news program during the two-w^k 
period (Oct. -Nov. , 1969) of the study.*** Howevfer^ 
••both male and female regular news viewers are drawn 
disproportionately from older> people in our society, 
regardless x>f their educational level or amount of over- 
all viewing time^.**** " * , ' " , 

- Alienation . If activities would seem. to -encourage 
l ibra ry use, it also seems plausi ble that the opposite ^ 
or societaX alienation would be lijcely £o discourage 
library use. In an effort to determine whether or not 
this is true of the respondents in liexington, a five-item 

Slienation scale was included in the questionnaire. Five 
f the six items included in Middleton*s Alienation Scale***** 
were used. The statement ""l don't really enjoy roost of the 
work that I do, but I feel that I must do it in order 
to have other thiiigs that I need and want^^, was excliaded 
since this study deals^with retired persons and was not 
appliceUble. Remaining litems included statements intended 
to measure, powerlessness, meaninalessness , normlessness , 



•Leonard A. LaScioto, Television in Day-to-Day Life : 
Patterns of Use . Vol. IV (Rockville, Md. , US^HEW, n.d.), p. 60, 

**John P. Robinson, '•Toward Defining the Function of 
Television'^, Ibid., p. 580. 

***Harold Israel and John P. Robinson, •'Demographic 
Characteristics of Viewers of Television Violence and 
New Programs", Television in Day-to-Dgy Life : Pjitterns of 
Use , Vol. IV, (Rockville, Md., USDHEW, n.d.), p. 102. 

****Ibid.,, p. 107. 

\ 

*****R. Middleton, "Alienation, Race and Education", 
American Sociological Review , 28 (1963), pp. 973-77, as 
described in Measures of Social Psychological Attitudes , 
by John P. Robinson and Phillip R. Shaver, (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, Survey Research Center, Institute for Social 
^ Research, University o!f Michigan, August , 1969). 
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cultural estrangement and social estrangement.* 



The questions were presented in ah agree-disa^ree 
format. '^Positive'^ answers were those in whidn the 
xtespondents disagreed with the statements. The form of 
the statements posed particular problems for those of 
lower educational attainment since in order to make a 
"positive"* response, it was necessary to "disagree* 
with a negative statement. Consequently, there was a 
relatively high rate of non^^xesponse to these items. 



When asked to respond to the statement **In order to^s^ 
get ahead in the world , you are almost forced to do some 
things which are not right*, which is intended to measure 
normlessness , 64.5% disa^eed. 

To the statement on cultural estrangement, i.e., 
""I am not much interested in^ the TV programs, movies, 
or magazines that most people seem to like**, 43 .0% disagreed 
with the staten^nt. Since 83.5^ of the rej|{K>ndents said 
they watch TV and ~^lmo8t two-thirds say they w^ch between 
one and five hours a day, and 79*2A say they read magazines, 
it would seem that more persons should have disagreed* 
The objection could possibly have been aimed at movies 
rather than TV and magazines due to the wording of the question. 

Thirty-six end nine- tenths percent disagreed with the 
statement "There is not much that I can do about most 
of the in^rtant problems that we face today Voting 
could be considered a response to powerlessne'ds^-unless 
the yoters feel that the vote really has no effect. 
Since such a high percentage of Lexington respondents vote, 
it seems plausible that more persons should haVe diiBagreed* 

To the statement **Things have become so complicated in 
the world today that I really don't tinders tand what is 
going on", 43.0% disagreed that the world is too complicated. 

While the fo\ir cibove statements were presented in 
such a way that imderstanding might bt difficult, the fifth 
item intended to measure social estrangement should have 
been easily understood even by those of low education. 
"I often feel lonely" is a simple, straightforward statement. 
Much resistance to answering this particular question was 
in evidence. Nonetheless, 52.0% disagreed that they often, 
felt lonely. When a group of 2543 adults were asked to 
state their fears, less than one in five said they feared 
death, but 16% of all women and 11% of the men said they 
feared loneliness.** 



*For' wording of these items, see Question 19, page 4, 
REV/4 of the Questionnaire, Appendix A. 

i 

**George H. Gallup, The Gallup Poll, Public Opinion ^ 
1935-71, Vol. ^3, 1959-71, ;Jew York: Random House, 1972\. 
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There is no way of determining whether those who failed 
to answer felt lonely^often, but did not want to adroit 
it. A niunber of husband^wife corobinations wer^ in atten- 
dance and it is possible of one admitted to being lonely^ 
that it might reirlect \infavorably on the other partner. 
Sihce the husband and wife usually sat together and thus 
could see how the other answered, some answers might have 
been adjusted accordingly. 



Total scores on all five items ranged from 0 for a 
person who did hot disagree with any of the five state- 
ment^ to a 5 for a person who disagreed with each of the , 
five Statements. Persons with scores of 0, 1, and 2 were 
considered to be more alienated than those who had scores 
of 3, 4, or 5. Only 11.1% of the respondents disagreed 
with all five statements, 20.8% disagreed with all but one 
statement, and 20.4% disagreed with three. Consequently, 
more than half or 52.3% were not considered to be highly 
alienated. Some of those remaining who had scores from 
0 to 2 or alienated may be accounted for by virtue of / 
non-answering since the items were scored in the positive 
direction. 

It would appear from the following tabulation of 
high and low alienation scores with library use that 
at least with these respondents, those with high alienation 
scores are less likely to be library users than those with 
low alienation scores. 

\ 




Table XXVv \ 
ALIENAtlpN SCORE AND LIBRARY USE 



SCORE 



NUMBER 



LIBRARY USE 



Non-Users 



Infreqpient UMr# 4 
and Us«rs 



High Alienation 
(0, I, 2) 



90 



80% 



20% 



Low Alienation 
(3, 4, 5) 



126 



45% 



55% 
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Life Satisfaction 



Four areas of satisfaction were explored«-<*happinesS/ 
satisfaction with housing, satisfaction with income and 
attitude towarc| retirement. , ^ 

Happiness , When askeid the question, "In general how 
happy would you say you arie?**, 55.9% of the respondents 
said they were vtery h^appy and 38.0% said they were fairly I 
happy. Compared to a survey made in January, 1971, by the 
Gallup Poll, in which 38% of the adults fifty years ^Id 
and older, said they were very happy and 50% said they 
were fairly happy,* the respondents were somewhat happier 
than the broader Gallup sanqple. 

Housing Satisfaction . When asked whether they were ^ 
satisfied with their housing arrangements, 84.6% of the 
Lexington respondents indicated satisfaction conpared 
with only 74% of a national adult saiqple of 15J35 made 
in September, 1973, by the Roper Public Opinion Research 
Center.** only 3.2% of the Lexington respondents said 
they were dissatisfied compared to 23% of the national 
san^le. In a report on an American Association of Retired 
Persons membership* of 70,000 older persons 89t of the 
respondents were satisfied with their housing arrangements. 
Nonetheless, in terms of numbers, the survey estimates 
that a quarrer of a million ol.der Americans are unhappy 
over their housing.*** 

Income Satisfaction . As previously discussed under 
socio-economic characterist^^, 62.7% of the respondents 
stated that they were satisfied with their income, while ^ 
only 11,8% voiced dissatisfaction. 

Attitude to Retirement . Only six {or2.2%) of taie 
Lexington respondents stated that retirement was worse 
than expected. Thirty-four and four'-tenths percent 
said retiremefit was about the same as they expected and 
37.6% said retirement was better than expected* It 
might^ be well to keep in mind, however, that, these people 
are fairly healthy (63.4% say they have good or excellent 
health) and relatively unrestricted as to activity (62.7% 
say thWy either are not limited in most of their activities) # 



*GaHup poll, January 14, 19721, p. 2280. 

**Currefit Opinion', Vol. 2, Issue 1, (January, 1974), p. 9 

***James A. Peterson, ••Report on You**, Modern Maturity, 
Aug. -Sept., 197J^, pp. 64-5* 
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When the Roper Public Opinion Research Center asked a 
national sample of adults what they considered to be 
the best stage of life, 24% named young adulthood, 36% 
named middle age, and 20%- named retirement.* | 

Library Us 

Barriers to Library Use by Older Persons . While 
open stacks may be a boon to students who like to browse, 
this increasing accessibility to books may prove a 
distinct disadvantage to older persons. Physical 
handicaps, building barriers and felt personal inade- 
quSicies may combine to render library use just too 
demanding in terms of available energy for the rewards 
one might gain. 

Physical Handicaps 

Vision . Since eye sufficiency has such direct 
bearing on the efficient use of the library, the question- 
naire sought to establish possible shortcomings in eye 
care, and the extent of certain types of eye disease. 
This ^information might be eligible to receive talking 
books'* from the Regional Library for the Blind and 
Physically handicapped in Frankfort, Kentucky. Many, 
persons with marginal handicaps (those not legally 
considered "blind") are not aware that this service 
may be available to them. Certain other aspects of 
"seeing" that might have a bearing on the "comfortable" 
use of the library are also included. 

Ophthamologist generally recommend that eyes and 
eyeglasses be checked at least every two years. Ninety- 
six and one- tenth percent said they wea r glass es when 
they read. Seventy-nitie and six-tenths percent of the 
respondents said their eyes had been checked either by 
a doctor or at a clinic during the preceding two years; 
70^3% by a doctor and 9.3% at a cl%ic. Consequently, 
almost 1 out of every 5 persons whc^wear glasses taay 
be wearing glasses that no longer provide adequate 
correction, it is also possible that some who wear glasses 
do not wear prescription glasses— some tlme^t people just 
\>ny a pair of glasses at the dime store that helps 
them see a little better ths^n they did before. 



♦ Current Opinion , Vol. 1, No. 6, (June, 1973), p. 59. 
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II) a pllot-^]^ogrAiQ for vision screening in Dallas, 
Texas, 960 retired persons aged 40 to 103 were tested.* 
Of the total participants in the program, 32% had not had 
a vision examination for three years or more and 3.5% had 
never had one. Forty-one percent were referred to local 
vision care specialists for farther diagnosis; 5.1% for 
suspected glaucoma, 5.2% for cataract evaluation and 1.5% 
for toher health problems detected tl](rough the eyes. 

Four common causes of blindness (and if notNblindness, 
at least reduced vision) in people over 65 are macular 
degeneration, cataracts, glaucoma, and diabetic retrnopathy.** 
Macular degeneration is a fairly well pronounced opacity 
of the cornea, apparent as a grey spot. This conditions 
affects 20% of the older population, and^he average age^ 
of occurrence is 78. Cataracts, or cloud^ing of the lens 
of the eye, affects about 17% of the older population and 
its average age of occurrence is 72. Cataracts cause a 
general decrease in vision as well as a decrease in the 
amount q^]j^ and results in an excessive 

glare in sunlight. Glaucoma affects 2ibout 13% of the olde?: 
population, and its average age of occurrence is 73 years. 
Glaucoma, or elevated pressure within the eye, greatly 
affeqts peripheral vision. Eyedrops used to alleviate^*khe 
condition constrict the pupil of. the eye and thus reduces 
the amount of light getting into the eye. Diabetic retinc^athy 
is a non^rinf leumnatory disease of the retina as a result of 
a diabetic condition. This condition affects about 12% of 
the older population and its average age of occurrence is 
60 years. 

j - 

^It^ is estimated that the number of blind people in 
^the United States is about 380,000 or 19 per thousand. 
L^gal blindness is defined as vision of 20/200 or less 
in the best eye and a visual field of 20 degrees or less. 
This means a person could read the big on the eye chart 
at 20 feet, or be able to see a person's nose and ear at. 
the same time. Such restricted vision would provide poor 
or mediocre ability to walk about. Assuming that four of 
five times the number of legally blind people have some 
visual impairment, it is possible that about 1.9 million 
older people, or 10 percent of the total elderly population 
might have significant vision problems. A person whose 
corrected vlslqn is 20/50 or better rarely has much problem 
either in outside life or reading. If an individual has 



* Aging, No. 226, August, 1973, HEW, Office of Human 
Development, Administration on Aging, (Washington, D*C., 
USGfO, 1973) , p. 16. 

**Leslle S. Libow, "Older People's Medical and Physiological 
Characteristics: Some Implications for Transportation**, 
published in Transportation and Aging, Selected Issues , based 
on proceedings on the interxiiscipiinary worKsnpp on Transportation 
and Aging, (Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1970), p» I4. 



20/70 vision and an adequate field, he can get around pretty 
well. Often the person with only 20/200 vision can be 
enabled to^ read. with magnification and a good light close 
, to the reading material.* 

^ In the question on eye disease included the guestionnair^V 

only 8.6% stated they had cataract and 4.3% said they had i 
glaucoma, a somewhat lesser figure than those cited by Libow. 
This is to be expected since it is likely that persons 
severely afflicted would be somewhat limited as to activities. 
Additionally, the respondent group included a, fairly large 
proportion of persons younger in age than the -average age 
of occt^rrence of the various diseases mentioned. 

Since cataracts cause a direct loss of light entering 
the eye, auid glaucoma by means of the medications for its 
' alleviation causes loss of light reaching the eye, both of 
these ^conditions could have a direct affect on the comforts- 
able use of ihe librairy. After all, libraries ^are lighted 

for persons with '' normaU'vision. Generally speaking^ .toldei2 

.people require more light to see as well as younger persons • 
At aje 45, it is estimated that illumination will have to 
be increased by 50 percent to reach optimum conditiions of 
sharpness asrcompared with the light requirements of a 20 
year old. By the late 50 's a 100% increase in brightness 
«is required and by age 80, an increase of three and a third 
times is necessary. Consequently, It is very likely that 
levels of lighting in most libraries is not sufficient for 
comfo^t€d>le reading for persons 45 and. older.** A possible 
solution might be a sp ecial r e a d ing area i n-vtfi^ich -l igh4 



intensities are increased. Merely increasing the amount 
of light is not the whole solution, however,, as it roust 
be attained without an increased amoiint of glare. 61ar6 
can distort or mute the outlines of objects thus increasing ' 
the difficulty of seeing. . 
f 

While I nave been unable to find any figures showing 
the numbers and ages of persons ^-earing bi-focals, there 
surely must be substantial nvimbers in the over 45 age group. 
Bi-focals pose 4 particularly awkward problem in '^reading 
shelves". ^Gene^rally, objects are in focus in an area between 
a few inches from the nose to a distance approximately arm*s 
length. So far as acuity of vision is concerned, the area 
immediately beyond an arm's length may constitute .a pretty 
fuzzy area. Objegts generally return to focus at about 5 
or 6 feet. Reading book titles and catalog numbers either 



*Don.M. Gordon, "Eye Problems of the Aged, in Working 
With Older People , Clinical Aspects of Aging, Vol. IV, ^ 
(Rockville, Md. , USDHEW, Public Health Service, 1971), p. 28. 

**From an unpublished pajer arising from the Housing 
Group Participants at the White House* Conference, by 
Jack Billingsley, p. It 
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must be 4one with one's nose almost on the back of the book 
(sometimes a difficult maneuver when the books are either 
at the top or bottom of the stack. areas) or one must back 
up far enough to get in focus wit^ the "distance" part of 
the glasses. This is sometimes impossible due to the width 
of the t stack aisles. While alleviation of this j^rticular 
difficulty may not be possible, it is ont '^ther aspect which 
mcikes open«-stack library use for some .people rather 
uncomfortable. ^ 

Hearing . Hearing di .culties may also create a 
barriir_jto library use. - .^s of hearing can mean loss of 
contact with life and may induce depression and withdrawal. 
About 3u% of the persons in tiie 65-79 year* age group suffer 
from some degree of hearing impairment. Unfortunately y 
advancing age produces a mar^.ed degree of bearing impairment — 
in tAfrt, for ages 65-79 t - *:e of in5)ainBent is 40 times 
grea\en than for those 1 years of age.* 

. \ ^ - " • - ' ^ 

If a person needs an explanatSron fcr finding materials 
the answer may not be lo'uc^ enough or the words may run 
togethei; or be distorted so as 'not to* be understandable. 
This nee^ for greater volume may be especially embarrassing 
to persons who feel they must either maintain absolute 
silence or not speak aQDOve a whisper in the library. While 
a hearing aid is**d^initely helpful, mere increase in volume 
may not solve the problem. Many whose hearing could be 
improved by a well fitted hearing aid do not taKe advantage 
of this correction since it is^ estimated that among those 
45i|yedrs and over with hearing* loss in both ears, only one 
person in five uses a hearing aid.** 

« % 

Lipreading may also^ provide additional understanding. 
Nonetheless, in speechreading certain voc^l r.ounds are 
hot visible on the lips so^a person reading lips r'eceives 
a series of intermittent clues (through such ''visible'* 
u sounds as (p) , (b) , (m) , (f ) , and (v) , together with facial 
expressions and bodily gestures to provide a meaningful 
interpretation. Have you ever tried to follow the conversa- 
tion on television when the sound is turned off? It is a 
little like reading shorthand — a lot of tnaterial must be 
filled in. , The ?ame problems ariose in provi.ding audio/visual 

materials fdr this age se gment— volume must be incireased, ^ 

speed of presentation" decreased if possible and extraneous 
noises and distractions reduced to a minimumJ 



* Health~rn the Later Years of Life , National Center 
for ^alth Statistics, (Rockville, Md., USGPO, 1971), p. 2fl. 

** Ibid . ^ . * 
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Arthritis and Orthopedic Defects > According to statistics 
from the Nation'al Health Center/ almost 80% of the 65-79 year 
age group are affXicted with some degree of osteoarthritis, 
a degenerative jpint disease which most often affects the 
• hands and feet. In the 65 to 79 year ^ge group, 50.3% of 
the men and 44.9% of the women i in the United States are 
afflicted with a miTd form of osteoarthritis.* 

ThuitdDing through the eard catalog looking for the 
necessary information to locate a book with fingers 
stif feried and painful from- arthritis can, prove a tiring 
and discouraging task. In larger libraries, a good deal 
of walkinq may be necessary to locate a book. This may , 
be made difficult 6oth by arthritis (as it affects the 
feet )^ and by orthopedic defects~imp$iirments of- limbs, 
back, and trunk. In the 65 years and over group,* 17.4 men 
per 100 suffer such disabilities, while. 19.7 women are so 
afflicted.** The principal cause of vhese 'impairments 
is injury. 

Orthopedic defects iriay take reaching up or stooping 
oyer difficult. When a patron finds the proper st^ck 
location for his book, the chances are two out of three 
th^ it will^not be at waist level. Eithier the patron 
must bend down, head towards the. floor, or reach or climb 
up on a stoc \ (if one is readily available) to reach his 
book. Light levels at the top arid bottom of the stacks ,^ 
may be inadequate, so it is difficult to locate the title 
or call niamber. Due to a lessened sense of balance or a 
reduced tactile sense in the Extremities, either may result 
in a fall. Additional strength is often necessary to pull 
a book out of a tightly packed space, which could further 
contribute- to the likelihood of losing one's balance. 

Health and Physical Mobility . It would appeal, both 
from the answers on the qijestionnaire , and from the attendance 
at the various group meetings, that the respondents contacted 
are generally unrestricted as to physical mobility and in 
relative y good health. .Only 28.7% said* they are limited 
in some of their activities, while 28.3% state they are not 
limited in any of their activities. Sixty- three and f out-tenths 
percent felt themselves to be in either "excellent" or "gbod" 

health; 16.4% as excellent and 47.3% as good. Only 4. 3% 

— stared ^1ieir health as '*poor'^ar^~3r75^ their ^health 

was "fair".^ 

Building Barriers . Many older public libraries are 
"Carhegie" buildings — and generally those buildings were 
designed to present a dignified and imposilig public image. 
This image often included a fairly long flight of steps, 
up to the front entrance. Also, the interiors were often 

»- 

.**Ibid. , p. 29. / 
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designed with flights of steps between floors; About 22% 
of the persons 65 years and over 'have a heart condition 
which results in some activity limitation.* Climbing 
stairs may pose a seve^Jip limitation to those persons if 
ot*er means of entering the buildinig and gaining access 
to upper floors are not availed^le.. Aged people should 
not be expected to climb more than one flight of stairs, and 
the maximum riser height hsould not exceed 7 inches. In 
fact, 4-6 inches may be preferable. 

The inconvenience of outside stairs may be, overcome 
by providing a ran^ while the difficulty ->f the ineide 
stairs may be circumvented by providing - elevate^ for 
the patrons' use. Jt is suggested, hoWe r," that large, 
easily visible signs at street level should indicate the 
ranqp location. Elevator locations should be clearly 
designated, togfether with a designation that they can be 
UMd by the ppublic. Automatic elevator doors should be 
, timed to close more slowly, if possible, door handles 
should be large enough' to be easily grasped. 

Well cared for library floors are often highly polished. 
While this may be aesthetically pleasing, and a good main- 
tenance procedure, glare from such a floor may reduce 
awareness of irregularities in thresholids, stairs, etc. Such 
a floor surface^ay also be slippery which increases the 
possibility af^ falling. Low sloss, non-skid wax may reduce 
both glare and sl^ipperiness and produce an additional margin 
of safetyv Some elderly women become bowlegged and walk 
with* a waddling gait which results in their not placing 
their feet asNiecurely against the floor. Carpeting may 
provide a more sepure fodting than a bate floor, gives some 
acoustical controlV^and has the additional advantage of 
reducing the likelihood of injury if someone does fall. Falls 
are not a minor problei 4n the 65 and over segment. Nearly 
80,000 persons died in 1911 as a result of accidental 
injuries.** An additional 800,000 older people suffered 
disabling injuries lasting at leas°t one day. Total accidents . 
claimed 17,600 p^sons in the over 75 age group and 10,500 
in the 65-74 agejgroup. Although accounting for about 10% 
0^ the populatidffAthey accounted for 24% of all accidents. - 
KBout half the fataX accidents were caused by falls, 26% 
of which occurred inXpublic places and institutions. 

One the most disorienting architectural features 
in hospitals and nursin^homes tends- to be the halls as 
they seem to be the leastv differentiated and least 
identifiable areas, what^does the library have in addition 
to its own hallways? Row uj^on row of stack areas whose 

^ A ■ 

* Ibid . , Table 8. Average \Number and Percent Distribution 
of Persons with Limitation of Aistivity Due to Selected Chronic 
Conditions at Ages 45-64 and 65 and Over: United States, 
July 1965-June 1967. p. 34. 

1 ** Aging , No. 219, (Jan., 1973), p. 14. 
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location is defined primarily by catalog numbers. In 
some larger libraries it would be posrsible for an older ' . 
pez;son to become confused and "lost**. Signs to indicate 
the direction of the exit might prove comforting. 

Bathrooms should be readily accessible on each 
floor with their locations clearly marked. ' / 

When one considers the comfort of oldei/patrons who / ^ 
read iA the library, lighting levels should Be increased, / 
at least in some limited areas, and temperatures should 
be increased to approximately 78 degrees .Far enheit. 
(This temperature may not be possible considering^he 
present energy shortage, but the suggested 68 degrees 
would be definitely uncomfortable.) Library chairs are ^ 
often armless. In some of the libraries decorated in a ' 
^modern'* style, chairs are relatively low as are reading 
tables, Htc. With reduced leg strength, it may be dif- 
ficult for an older person to rise without being able 
to push himself to a standing position against the arms 
of a chair. Exceptionally low cljiairs may be even more | 
difficult for an older patron. Bvery effort should be I 
made to remove or alleviate such building ba^ri^rs as I 
stairways, slippery floors, inadequate ligtlCing and 
heating and unsuitable furniture. 



Persona 1 I nadequac i es 

Probably the most basic inadequacy felt byl the 
older patron is lack of education. For those 615 and 
over, median years of school completed for 1969-70 was 
8.7, and only 28.2% were high school graduates. When 
one considers that illiteracy ,is defined as less than 
5 years of education (and it is possible that even that 
grac^e level is too low), and £hat persons who left 
schbol 50 years ago may have lost reading skill due to 
non-use, increasing library service .to that portion of 
r the aging population is particularly difficult • 
Lexington respondents, however, show between 1-4 years 
of college as the median years of school completed, 
which should result in a, greater percentage of library 
use* ^ 

Persons who have never or rarely used the library 
may be hesitant to admit they don't know how to use the 
library. Loss of various roles after retirement may be 
considered as societal reflection by some, and ^to chance 
rebuff in la volunteer ^rctivity could be considered 
further rejection. In some activities, a person can 
watch others and gauge his activities' accordingly even 
if he had never participated before. It is difficult to 
see how a person could learn to use the library effec- 
tively without admitting he didn't know' how to search 
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for a book in the card catalog and have some explanation 
of the meaning of the classification numbers. Often, 
too, the circulation desk is manned by high school 
Students or quite young persons and an older person may 
hesitate to ask a young person for help. Young people 
generally take library service for granted and they 
might not realize the difficulty j^n older person may have 
in learning what the library could provide. 

Many of the barriers to library use by older persons 
may not be remediable — certain physical handicaps cannot 
be, reduced, and it may not be possible to remove certain 
arch tec tural barriers short of substantial building 
renovation or removal of library facilities to completely 
new quarters. Educational inadequacies, however, may be 
rendered less debilitating by classes designed to 
acquaint persons with the use of the library and an 
explanation of a number of the services the library might 
perform which do not necessitate learning through the 
written word, such as films, lectures, and demonstrations. 

\ 

Attitudes Toward the Library 

A library attitude scale consisting of. ten 9tate- 
ments expressing commonly held beliefs about libraries 
and librarians was presented to the Lexington respon- 
dents. In some cases agreement with the statement con- 
stituted, a "positive" answer while in others the ^'dis- 
agree" answer was. considered the "positive" response. 
The following table shows the percentage of the respon- 
dents who gave positive responses to each of the ten 
statements. (Table XXVI on following page.) * 

More than 70% of the respondents agree that librar- 
ians can provide good books for a person to read and 
that librarians will help a person find what he is look- 
ing for. More than 60% feel that the library is a 
pleasant place to spend a few hours and that it provides, 
a valuable community service. A little more than half 
(55.9%) feel that the library has programs helpful to 
people, and 50.^% disa*;reed that if a person were not an 

accompl i shed reader he shouldn't go to the library. 

Fewer tKan half of the respondents disagreed that librar- 
ians care more about books thi people, and that the 
library is mostly for students. Forty- two and seven- 
tenths percent disagreed that it was too hard to find 
what you want in the library. In the areas covered by 
the negative statements, many persons in these older age 
group's appear to cling to attitudes that may have been 
more descriptive of public libraries attitudes and 
serv.ices some years back rather than at present. Public 
libraries have become increasingly more "people" rather 
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TABLE XXVI 



STATEMENT .PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS WHO GAVE 

A POSITIVE ANSWER 



ree 



Agree Disa^ 

The library is a pleasant 
place to spend a few hours. 67.0 

Librarians care more about 
books than they care about, ^ 

people. W . ^ 4ff^.4 

The library is mostly for 
students. - * 48.7 

The Ixbrary provides a 
valuable service to the 

community. 63.4 

If a person cannpt read well, ^ 
there is no use goint to 

the library. 50.9 

Librarians can suggest good 
books for a person to read. 70.6 

Librarians will help a , < 

person find what he is • 
looking for it he asks 

for help. 70.3 

'I 

It is too hard to find what 
you want in the library. 42.7 

The library is a place ^, ' 
where you can only whisper, 

not talk aloud.. 20.4 



The library has programs ^ 

to help people. 55^9 
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than "book" oriented and public libraries have contin- 
ually expanded the scope of their services to include 
pre«*school children and numerous adult interest groups, 
as well as students « With the wider use of more sophis- 
ticated . audio/visual materials, inform::;tion and enter- 
tainment can be offered without the necessity of reading. 
So far as the difficulty of using the library is con- 
cerned, this obstacle can be overcome by simplified 
explanations for locating library materials. 

It was anticipated that with the more lenient rules 
for ordinary speech in libraries that most persons would 
be aware of this change and that many respondents would 
disagree with the statement that one could only whisper 
in the libraVy. Only 20.4% felt a person need not talk 
. in whispers. 

From the answers given to the statements, it would 
appear that a number of misconceptions are still held 
by many of the respondents. If some of the negative 
4 views could be alleviated, increased library use might 
^lasult, as according to the following table, it appears 
that low library attitude scores are associated with a 
high degree of non-Library use. On the other hand, a 
person who has a positive attitude towards the library, 
(and thus a high library attitude score) would be more 
likely to be a library user than one who does not 
(Table XXVII) 

Library Ose and Anticipated Use 

Many people are uninformed regarding the scope of 
services the modern public library performs. In an 
effort to make persons aware of some of these services 
(by merely reading the question), a list was made and 
the respondent was asked whether he had ever used a 
particular service or if he would like to use a partic- 
ular service. It ccxnes as'^o surprise that the most 
frequently used service was checking but books (40.6% 
of the respondents had used this' service) . The next 
most frequently mentioned activity^ was^^oing^b the 
library to look up an answer to a special question, 
men tioned by 32.1% of th^ lespundeiiLtf :; — An addltj.onal " 
5.4% mentioned that they would like to participate in^ 
this activity. Sixteen and two- tenths percent have | 
availed theiii^elves of the telephone reference service! 
for answers to questions. Sixteen and two-tenths per- 
cent had attended an art exhibit and 8.3% said they would 
like to do so. Only 7.9% had ever attended a talk or 
movie program. Whether this^ might indicate that the 
respondents prefer art exhibits to talk. and movie pro- 
grams, or whether the art exhibits are more frequent or 
better publicized is not known. Apparently, however, 
the art exhibits are attended by many in this group. 
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TABLE XXVII 
LIBRARY ATTITUDE SCORE AND LIBRARY USE 



NUMBER 

45 
63 
108 



PERCENT 
NON-USERS 

91% 

75% 
56% 



PERCENT OF USERS 
AND INFREQUENT USERS 

9% 

25% 

44% 
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Only 1.1% said they had ever borrowed a picture to 
hang on their wall at home^ but\ 4.7% said they would like 
to use this service. This inteirest, in combination with^ 
♦the interest in art exhibits^ mi^ht be used as a basis 
for talks on art appreciation and an accompanying display 
of art books which the library owns, and the pictures 
the library has to loan. \ 

N \ 

N Twenty-three and four-tenths Percent had visited a 
bookmobile and 5.8% would like to do so. Since Lexington 
is a large area a^d its inain branches located near down- 
town V(ith limited ^rking space, it seems logical that 
bookmooile service may become even more popular as addi- 
tional stops are scheduled in areas peopled by a large 
number of older persons. 

Although 88.9% of the respondents ^xd they read a 
newspaper nearly every day, only 20.9% h^ave ever read a 
newspaper in the library. A likely expljanation is that 
the local newspaper is the one most o^teh read and no 
purpose would be served by going down to the library to 
read it. A large print newspaper, plus carefully 
selected out of state newspapers might be of some interest. 

Seventy-nine and two-tenths percent of the respon- 
dents state that they read magazines; yet only 20.9% say 
they have ever read magazines in the library. Given the 
interest in reading magazines, it might be possible to 
encourage persons to begin to use the library through 
this medium, although only 1.8% said they would like to 
do so. Magazine subscriptions are relatively expensive 
and copies are usuall^ read only once and discarded. 
Consequently, greater emphasis on reading a variety of 
magazines in the library once a ^nonth might be suggested, 
especially for those magazines not commohly found in 
every household, i.e., Arizona Highways with its beauti- 
ful landscapes, n^dtibon Magazine, Natural History, Car 
and Driver, Consuirter Report, etc. For persons of 
limited reading skills and vocabulary, a number of maga- 
zines could convey information and aesthetic pleasure 
through illustrations and photographs. 

— ThR perce n t a ge o f ^r^ons sta ting th e y read books 

is 86.8%. One-handred fifteen of the book readers are 
non-users of library services. These persons may be 
considered "potentials". 

Certain areas of library sa|vice appear to be 
desired by more persons than are at present using them — 
among these are using the shut-in service, listening to 
records, checking out films, using a microcard reader, 
checking out pictures and using talking books and 
cassettes. In the area of talking books, more publicity 
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could be given the older age grovi|>s about what a "talk- 
ing book" is^ what t^he requirements for qualifying for 
this service are and how and where to apply. More infor- 
mation or publicity could be given on the holdings in 
large print books. A .demonstration might be given on 
how to use a microcard reader and how to use a microfilm 
copier if one is available. 

/For more detailed inf ormatiop^ on the use of library 
services and -anticipated use for the combined groups, 
see Table XXVIII which follows. 

For detail on library use and anticipated use for 
each of. the subs,roups, refer to Table XXVIII which follows 
on page 350. - ' ^ 



Reading Interests ' 

As an aid in the selection of reading materials of , 
special interest to. retired persons, respondents were 
questioned on the subject matter ,they preferred. A 
reading list which inclvided both fiction and non-fiction 
areas was included. The following table shows book 
reading interests ranked first, second, ^or third in each 
group and in all groups combined. For all groups com- 
bined, the fiction category yielded short stories as 
rank 1, historical fiction as rank 2, and mysteries as 
rank 3. In the non-fiction category, religion ranked 
first; travel, second; current affairs, third. 

So far as the separate groups are concerned, five 
grou{^s ranked short stories first in the fiction category, 
while three additional groups gave historical fiction the 
first rank. Four groups rankM historical fiction as 
secbnd and five of. the eight groups ranked iflysteries as 
their third choice. 

In the non-fiction category, religion was accorded 
six first-place designation)? • Current affairs and 'home- 
making were each chosen as isecond rank by t hree groups . 

Travel was ranked third by four groups. For additional 
detail on the combined groups, see Table XXIX which 
follows. 

Additional detail on each of the eight subgroups is 
contained in Tables One to Sixteen which are included in 
Appendix A. . ^ 
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• TABLE XXVIII 

LEXINGTON 

LIBRARY SERVICES USED OR ANTICIPATED 
(in percent) 



N 



279 



WHOLE GROUP 



SERVICE / I USED' 

Ch^ck out books 40.6 

Go to the Library to look up 
' answer to a special questlbn 33.1 

Visit a bookmobile 23.4 

Read magazines In the library 20.9 

Read newspapers In the library 20.1 

Attend an art exhibit 16.2 

Call on the telephone to get an ^ 

amswer to a question 16.2 

Use the copying machine 8.3 

Check out books with special 
large print that Is easier 
to read 8.3 

Attend a talk or movie program 7.9 

Check the location on a library map 
^ of some place you've heard of but 
^ don't know where It Is 7.6- 

Use the ''shut-^lrx^ service whdre 
books are brought to peopld unable 
to go to the library 5.8 

Isten to records 4e0 




Check out a film for use with some ' 

activity 3.i6 

Check but ** talking books'* or 

cassettes 2*2 

Use a microcard reader 1«8 

Borrow a picture to hang on your 

wall at home 1.1 



ANTICIPATED 
2.9 

Se4 

5.8 
1.8 
2.2 

7.2 
8.6 

Vju 

7.6 
5.8 
7.2 

6.5 



5.4 

5.0 
2.9 

4.7 
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N = 278 
(217 read books) 



TABLE XXIX 
LEXINGTON 
READING INTEREST PROFILE 
(in. percent) 



WHOLE GROUP 



BOOKS 



PERCENTAGE 



Fiction 



Short Stories 

Historical 

Mysteries 

Humor 

RoBumce 

Adventure 

Animal Stories 

Westerns 

Science Fictxon 



37.8 
35.6 
24.8 
23.7 
20.9 
19.1 
10.4 
7.6 
* 7.2 



Non-Fiction 

Religion 
Travel 

Current Affairs 

History - 

Homemaking 

Biography 

Nature 

Poetry 

Philosophy 

Art 

About Music 
Business 



Science 
Plays 



50.4 
28.4 
28.1 
27.7 
24.1 
23.4^ 
19.1 
15.8 
11.2 
11.2 
11.2 
6.8 
6.1 
5.4 



J 
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In a study of reading and library use in Lexington 
during 1963*1964* in which 9.7% of the respondents were 
66 ye«u:s of age or over and of which .7^5% of the men and 
4.1% of the women said they were retired, the following 
types of books were mentioned as "most liked": 



1 - Historical books 

2 - Biography 

3 - Mysteries 

4 - Religious books 

5 - Love stories 



Even though the choices were not made exclusively 
by retirees, the first four types of books were r)ated 
highly by the retired groups in this study. Rbmaiice 
(or love stories) was chosen as first by one group and* 
second by one other. It seems possible, therefore, '(at 
least from this one indication) that the reading - 
interests of retired persons are not markedly dissimilar 
to those, of a larger adult population. Another explana- 
tioili is that adult reading interests do not change 
drastically upon retirement but carry over into the 
retirement years. . ' 



J 



*Dermis E. Poplin, Reading and Library Use in 
Lexington, Kentucky , (Lexington, Kentucky , Bureau of 
Conununi ty Services , University of Kentucky, November, 
1964), p. 41. 
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. THE UP INDEX APPLIED TO LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 



In an effort to predict the number of persons con- 
tacted who might most readily become library users, a 
7-ltem index (hereinafter referred to as the User Poten- 
tial or UP Incjex) has been constructed. It Is assumed 
that the greater the cumulative score on the UP Ii\dex, 
the more likely It Is that the person with such a score 
muld be a library user. Those having scores In the 
middle ranges would be more likely to be infrequent 
users of the libirary and those with low scores would be 
most likely to be non-users of library services. Inter- 
pretation is complicated somewhat by tion-responses to 
the library-oriented quest ion&. However, it is assumed 
that this failure to answer indicates a lack of Interest 
and such answers are given an accordingly low tfcore. 

/ If a respondent lacked thie necessary education to, 
use the library, if hel were highly alienated, if he 
neither read books nor enjoyed reading, and if he had 
never, up to this point in his H^P' ^^^^ the library, 
it is highly unlikely that he wouM begin to use the 
library after retirement. However, if he had the nec- 
essary education and liked reading; books, if he had 
used the library even very infrequently, it is more 
likely that he might establish the hkblt of using the 
library (especially if programs were especially ahosen 
to fit his needs and interests). Alternatively ,r if he 
enjoyed reading, had never used the library but had a 
negative attitude to the library, the solution might be 
an attempt to increase coxnmunity appreclatlou and aware- 1 
ness of the services the library can provide. 

the UP ihkex consists of the following components: 



1. Highest level of education 

2. Subjective attitude to happiness 

3. Alienation score ^ 

4. B|ijoypent of ^reading j 

5. Book reading 

6. Former libtary use 

7. . Library attitude score 



'Each of the above components is believed to con- 
tribute to the likelihood of library use. The cross- 
tabulation of library use with education shows that the' 
greatest increase in library usage occurs, in conjunction 
with some college education. Consequent^ly, college 
education and graduate education are weighted somewhat 
more heavily than elementary or high school education. 
With regard ^o the subjective attitude to' happiness* it 



7' 
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is felt that new or renewed exj^eriences would be inor6 
likely to be acceptable if a person we^e -generally happy 
with his situation. If a perscjn has ^ low alienation 
score, his orientation would mdre likely be outward and 
library use might therefore be of robjre value to him in , 
expanoi-ng his outlook and explaining his probleims. / 
ObviQusly^"^*-arT>er soir^j ustr a<5es" not-eni^4»ading , he 
would not be very likely to use the [library^ IntSTBst-* 
.ingly' e.notigh, though, with the adven)t of audio/visual 
equiproei, , persons who* are not necesisarily '•readers" may 
be able to be informed and entertained through library 
programs in ways that were not heretofore possible 
Since most people do not go to the library .to read news- 
papea^s or magazines, the most -likely, candidates for 
« library use would be book readers. Since learning to 
use the library does* take some effort on the part of the 
patron to use the library effectively, it is felt that 
if such library use were not an entirely new experience, 
there would be less resistance to using the library. 
After all, it may be difficult to start something 
entirely new after retirement. Finally, how a person 
feels about the librai^ and its services would have 
aame bearing on whether or not it were used. The poten- 
tial patron may iiave had unple&semt experiences in his 
earlier years when he tried to use the library. 
Libraries have changed in attitude and improved and 
expanded servicea in the last twenty years or so and are" 
now (generally speakit>y) more service and less custodial 
oriented places. Initial reluctance m i ght have to be 



overcome by some kind of orientation in the use of the 
library and an assurance of a friendly and helpful 
welcoine of the older patron by the library staff. 

The following table indicates scoring used in the 
UP Index together with the locations^ of th'a component 
parts on two revisions of the questionnaire. (Refer ^to 
Forms 3 and 4 of the questionnaire as shown in Appendix 

A.> ^ " ' 

A cross-tabulation of the scores of individuals on 
the UP Index with library use resulted in the following 
table. 

It can be seen that 38 of 42 library users have 
scores between 8 and 15^. Fifty-sev^n and six^tenths of 
the persons scoring between 12 and 15 points are either 
library users or infrequent users. Of those Vith scores 
ibetween 8 and 11, 32% are users or infrequent users, 
while those with scores below 7 show that o^ly 10.2% are 
users or infrequent users. Only l4 persons with scores 
below 7 are library users. Thus it can be seen thc.t 
high scores appear to be associated with library usage, 
itermediate scores with use and infrequent use, and low 
scores primarily with non-users. 
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When determining a realistic target group for 
increase in libr y services ^ generally speaking/ the 
older populatio'. 'ho might use the library will be re- 
duced by: . 



(1) those over 7B years of age since their 
level of activity may be sharply 
reduced ; \ 

(2) those who havel less t^han an 8th gra^e 
education; 

(3) those who are afflicted with physida^JL / 
handicaps or ctironic conditions which- / 

. result in a nu|nber^of days of restricted / 
\ activity; 

{4) those who are/ institutionalized; 

(5) those who ^re unable to get to the 

library due to lack of transportation* 



Giv^n these restrictive conditions, the total number of 
ol4^ persons in any/ service area could not be con- 
sidered potential li/brary users. Nonetheless, some per- 
sons in categories A3) , (4), and (5) may still become 
librar y^ patron s thyough feho m e dium specialized out- 
reach programs^ 

It is anticipat^ed that it would be easier to moti- 
vate persons with high and intermediate^ scores who are 
non-users to b^ome uSers of library services. These 
would include the 25 persons witia scores between 12 and 
15 and the 53 pp^-sons with scores between 8 and 11. It 
is further anticipated that i^ might be easier to induce 
those inftequent users with intermediate and high scores 
to use the library more frequently. Thus there would 
be 78 "potentials" in the non-user oategory and 21 in the 

infrequent ^'ser category! Accordingly, a realistic 

target ^roujj for these respondents would-be between not 
more than 99. If success of the program is judged only 
by the percentage of total respondents they attract, a 
danger exists that the response might be considered 
"unsuccessful" when, in fact, tAe program may have 
attracted a considerable proportion of the •'potentials" . 
If we further consider that not all "potentials" would 
become library users ti^jpler even the nost propitious of 
circumstances, and if we ^onsider that only about one- 
third of the respondents Are library users, additional 
program^ might be considered successful if approximately. 
"30 p^rv^ns responded to the particular programs. 
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Consequently, judgment of program success *should be cau- 
tiously interpreted in light of the attributes of the 
respondents. 



Summary 

It must be pointed out that the Lexington respon- * 
dents are doubly self -selected — first, because by their 
own phoice they are members of groups and second, because 
they agreed to participate ip the survey. Additionally, 
it must be remembered that^ey are mostly women, fairly 
well-educated, healthy, mobile, and predominantly white 
collar workers. Most participate in a number of social 
activities and in general, they are happy, satisfied with 
their income and housing arrangements and find ^heir t 
retirement situation either about the same or better than 
they expected. Even though the respondents have many 
attributes favorable to the use of the library, the User 
Potential Index indicates J:hat slightly less than hall 
of the re^pimdents are considered to be "potential" 
users of library setvices either ^through non- users 
beginning ta use the library, or by increasing use by 
infrequent iisers attracted perhaps by new outreach pro- 
grams . 



V 
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The preliminary da\:a/ from the user/non-user survey 
shows that the greatest /percentage of the elderly in the 
sample prefer, first, to read fictional short stories 
and, secondly, historijcalr fiction. Six groups out of 
the eight surveyed mentioned short stories as a first or , 
second choice of fictional reading, and seven groups men- 
tioned historical readings as a first or second choice. 
Pic€ionajl mysteries/ obtained the third highest percentage, 
and fictional humor, .romance, and adventure followed 
closely behind. / ^^^^^^ 

In the non-/fictional subjects^,,.jfe±lgion was cited 
most often by tl|e -gro^Baa.^*heIf^fa vor i te reading 
interest — 50.4% |^f-.-feh^'''2?7^^raadef:sen joyed reading reli- 
gious materials. Travel and current^f fairs were con- 

• sidered (in percentages) the next most popular non-fiction 
subject areas; three of the eight groups chose current 
affairs as either^^heir first or second preference in the 
non-f ictibnal area. History an<a hcxnemaking respectively 
follQwed tiiavel and current affairs as a preference in 

' non-fictional reading interests, and biography as a 
favorite rdading interest was close behind these two sub- 
jects. Ouer non-fiction reading interest (in their 
percentage rank order) were nature, poetry, philosophy, 
art, music, biisiness, science, and plays. 

?ne,mast popular leisure time activity was shown to 
be taking a vacation foV 58.6% of the 278 elderly sur- 
veyed who mentioned this activity, and 3ix of the eight 
groups mentioned it as a first or second preference. 
Church or volunteer work received the next highest per- 
centage, with 55.4% mentioning this as a leisure time 
activity and four groups mentioned this type of activity 
as a first or second preference.* Sewing received the 
third highest percentage ranking, and three groups men- 
tioned this as a first or second preference. Driving 
was ranked fourth in percentages and two groups chose it 
as either a first or second preference. Yard work was 
ranked fi,fth and four groups chose it as a first or 
second pi^^ference for their leisure time activities. The 
remaining activities mentioned are shown in their per- 
centage rank order: cards/games; plays/concerts/ . bingo; 
movies; listen to records; attend sports; singing; spend 
time at the library; jigsaw puzzles; participate in 
sports; and playing a musical instrument. 



*This is probably a methodological ertor, since vol- 
unteer work can be carried out in community areas outside 
of churches. In this demonstration area, however, it is 
probably essentially valid. 



The questionnaire included items on anticipated 
library use. Four groups out of the eight surveyed had 
a high potential for attending an art exhibit at the 
library. Also fc^qr groups showed a high potential for 
using the copy machine at the library Three groups 
showed a high potential in using shiit-in service. Other 
services with a high potential use the elderly that 
were mentioned are telephone service at the library for 
an answer, to a question, looking up an answer to a ques-* 
tion at the library, attending a talk or movie show at 
the library, using library maps, borrowing k picture 
for the home, and visiting a bookmobile. ^ 

Since the Lexington Public Library maintains some 
book deposits at centers which are readily accessible 
to the elderly, it would be worthwhile to check the type 
of materials kept at each site to see if th^y coincide 
with the results of the survey. Since statistics on' 
reading interest and leisure activities are kept for the 
elderly groups separately, each collection could be 
checked individually in accordance with the group's 
preference. ^ 

The librarians* proposal of establishing an oral 
history program seems to be in agreement with the survey 
conducted. Historical fiction and non-fictionlil history 
were mentioned as two of the preferred reading interests , 
of the elderly.. Since the library does have cassette 
recorders and the librarians have had experience ±xi 
taping interviews, this would be in their favor when 
trying to start an oral history program. With the addi- 



the elderly people could video-tape the element of 
sight to be added to the progreun. An oral history hour^ 
could be Jield at l^ ra n ch lib raries once a week, and young 
school cl>^j:t}^n could be invited to listen. This would 
provide an intergenerational social experience as well 
as an educational experience for the children.* The 
older adults would enjoy the social experience and feel 
as /if they are contributing something worthwhile to the 
community. The branch would be a most ideal location, 

u£ its obvious architectural features, its 
desirable location near public transit, and because the 
audio/visual equipment is on-site and stationary. School 
age children would be mqa^ desirable because of their 
familiarity of history from learning it in school and 
their development of self-discipline and length of atten- 
tion span — pre-school children would be too hard to 
manage . 



*This is an anticipation of the Generations Alliance 
Program of AARP prior to its official articulation. 



tion of NRTA/AARP 




audio/visual equipment , 
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' Another reading interest mentioned often by the 
elderly surveyed is current affairs. Ano;ther intergen- * 
erational program that could be developed! covering this 
area of interest is a discussion of curreibt affairs 
between the older people and a high schooi group. This 
activity could be similar to Boston's ''Never Too Late 
Group's" program with iloslindale High Schc^ol Debating 
Club.* Part of this progreun could be the keeping of a 
bulletin board which is divided into sections of politics 
or government, national news, international news, hiunan- 
ities and the arts, business, and health. Each older 
person could be responsible for updating a ^section on- 
* the bulletin board every week. Since there are numerous 
resource people in Lexington, it might be interesting to 
invite a speaker from one of the colleges to talk on a 
subject in current affairs and then have a discussion 
pe^od follow immediately afterwards. Perhaps, these 
s^iions could be videotaped and shown to other elderly 
groups who did not participate at a later date. 

An extension of the Lexington Library's shut-in 
service seems to be a logical result of the data collected 
from the survey (high potential in anticipated use) and 
the comments made by tv/o librarians in the extension 
service departiAent. The American Red Cross's Project 
Fund might be helpful in identifying more elderly shut- 
ins. Since the library has done an excellent job to 
establish book collections in many Centers for the elderly 
the possibility of expanding these bbok deposits to 
smaller church related ot homemaker groups like the Young 
at Heart Club would be a likely next step. 

Since many of the elderly enjoy reading religious 
materials, the library could develop a reading list of 
religious materials for the elderly. These lists could 
be compiled by consulting various priests or ministers 
in the community or the Kentucky Interfaith Aging Project. 
Another program that could help the elderly community 
^would be to sponsor a workshop on aging for religious 
personnel simttilar to the on^ held at the Miami Public v 
Library. 



Since many of the elderly surveyed expressed a 
desire to attend more art exhibits at the library and 
the University of J(entucky has a special art class for 
Donovans scholars, a likely original program would be 
to have an art exhibit of elderly painters. The exhibit 
tould be set up to publicize the library's book collec- 
tion on painting and their picture loan collection in 
which the elderly express an interest. 



^Another indication pointing to the validity of 
the Generations Alliance Program of AARP. 




Almost 59% of the elderly surveyed mentioned that 
they have taken a vacation in the last year. A travel- 
ogue program using the slides or pictures that were 
taken on the elderly people's vacation appears to be 
appealing to older adults. At least two of the groups 
showed a high potential anticipating a library travel 
talk or film program* 

Two other frequent leisure activities mentioned by 
the elderly weire driving and yard work. The library 
could provide a program on nature which world consider 
these two areas. A series of talks on Kentucky wild 
life, flowers and trees in Kentucky # ecology, b:^rd watch- 
ing, animal tracking, or scenic areas of the state could 
be scheduled every other week. Films, videotapes, and 
slides could complement the talks as well as appropriate 
book displays on the related topics. 

Finally, homemaking was mentioned as a popular 
reading subject by at least three of the groups and 
sewing was mentioned a::* a popular leisure time activity. 
Two program possibilities come to mind in this area. One 
would be an educational consumer program like the Con- 
sumer Service Program j^iven at Roddenbery Memorial 
Librkry; another would be hobby shows sponsored by the 
library to exhibit the older women's handwork. Appro- 
priate book displays could be set up at the exhibit 
showing library materials that are available about this 
hobby as well as other ^hob bies. Thfe lib rary c ould c on- 
tact the local homemaker groups, the local chapter of 
NRTA, AARP, the Bluegrass Senior Citizen? Group, the 
residents in Emerson Center, the Young at Heart Club, 
and the residents of Connie Griffith Manor and the 
Extension Service at the University of Kentucky for sug- 
gestions of possible exhibitors or co-sponsors.. 
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TABLES ONE TO SIXTEEN 
LiXltiCTON 
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LEXINGTON 

LIBRARY SERVICES USED OR ANTICIPATED 
(in %) 
GROUP 1 



be J. vx ce 


useci 


^ /muXwXpduc 




^ 4 • 3 


4 5 


Xioo Jv up cinswcx^ uo u6 s ux on 










4 5 


VXSX U OsJ%JnjXMUOX±^ 




0 0 




^5 7 


27 3 


Use copying machine 


18.2 


18.2 


Texepnone xoi. answer xo guesuxon 


X J% 0 


^7 


use XXDroJ-y mcips - ' * 


Q 1 
7 • X 


Q 1 
^ • X 


\ 

Ai^ceiiQ u aXK/ mo vxe pj-ogj-ain 


Q 1 
7 • X 


X J • V 


l^ifcCK W X XXIll 

\ 


A R 

\ 




\ 

BorVow picture for home 


\ 

4.5.' 


4.5 


Check out books 


0.0 


0.0 


Check out "talking books *• 


0.0 


9.1 


Use ••shut-in" service 


0.0 


9.1 


Check out large print books 


0.0 


4.5 


Use microcard reader 


0.0 


4.5 
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LEXINGTON 

LIBRARY SERVICES USED OR ANTICIPATED 
(in %) 
GROUPS 2 



1 


Used 


Anticipated 




68*4 


0.0 , 


TjOoIc tin ancwor* f*o mioe^i^n 
*4\^\^.M^ allowed KmW i^litSo 




A A 

0. 0 




47 • 4 

c 


5,3 


1? A S n AtsVOF^ A V* 0 

a 


36*8 


5.3 






A #\ 




26.3 


• 


<iexepnone zoz auswGr tio CfUGscxon 


21,1 






21,1 


•1 


Visit hoolcmnhilA 


01 1 


A A 


Auuenu caxK or movxe pxO^x^dni 


/ 

T C ft 

15« 8 


0, 0 


AJX9 UCii XcSwUXUo a. 


5*3 4 


0.0 • 


Check out fxlms ^» 


0.0 


0.0 - 


Borrow picture for home 


0.0 * 


0.0 


Check out "talking books" 


0.0 


0.0 


Use "shut-in" service 


0.0 


0.0 


Check out large print books 


0.0 


0.0 


Use microcard reader 


0.0 


0.0 
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LEXINGTON 

LIBRARY SERVICES USED OR ANTICIPATED 
(in %) 

GROUP 3 : 



Service Used Anticipated 

Check out books 68.2 4.5 

Look up answer to question 45.5 .13.6 

Read magazines ^ 31.8 4.5 

Read newspapers 27.3 9.1 



Telephone for answer to question 27.3" 9.1 

Visit bookmobile 27.3 0.0 

Attend talk or movie prograiih 22v7 9.1 

Attend art exhibit 18.2 13.6 

Use library maps ' . 18.2 4.5 

Use copying machine 9.1 18.2 

Check out large print books 9.1 < 4.5 

Check aut films r 4.5 9.1 

Borrow picture for home "4.5 9.1 

Check out "talking books" 4.5 ^ 9.1 

Use "shut-in" service 4.5 0.0 

Use microcard reader 0.0 4.5 
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2XINGT0N X 

\ j ' 

LIBRARY SERVICES USED OR ANTICIPATED 
(in %) . \ 
GROUP- ^ 



Sfervice 

Check out books 
Visit bookmobile 
Look up answer to question 
Attend art exhibit 
- Telophono for answer fe fe— guesfeL^v^ 




Read magazines 
Read newspapers 
Check out large plfint books 
Use copying machine 
Attend talk or movie program 
Check out films 
Listen to records 
Use library maps 
Check out "talking, books" 
U«e "ghut-in" service 
Use mlcrocard reader 
Borrow p i ctura for hom e 



lUsed 
34.0 
28.3 
26.4 
18.9 
17.0 



17.0 
17.0 
13.2 
7.^ 
7.5 
7.5 
5.7 
5.7 
5.7 
5.7 
5.7 
1. 9 



\ 



Anticipated 
0.0 \ 
0.0 

\ 

3.8 

5.>- 



I 0.0 
0.0 
' 1.9 
7.5 



7.5 



3.^ 
3.8 
5.7 
3.8 
7.5 

-5.7 
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LEXINGTON 

LIBRARY SERVICES US^ OR ANTICIPATED 
(in %) 
GROUP 5 



Service 

Check out books 
Look up answer/ to question 
Visit bookmobile 
Use "shut-^in" service 
Check out large print books 
"Telephone for "aSsw^r to qu^estrOT 
Attend art exhibit 
Read magazines 
Read newspapers 
Use libraxy^ maps 
Atjbehd talk or movie program 
Use copying machine 
Listen to records 
Check out films 
Check out "talking books" 

Borrow picture for home 

/ \ i V 
Use mo-crocard reader 

J 



Used 
25.8 
25.8 
14.5 
12.9 
12.9 

fr 




1. 

5 
8 



8 
6 
4 

1.6 
1.6 
0.0 
0.0 



Anticipated 
8.1 
3.2 
. 12.9 
12.9 
12.9 



I 



\ 



I 



\ 



4.8* 

1.6 

3.2 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

\ 
\ 
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"pIBRARY SERVICES USED OR ANTICIPATED 



, GROUP 6 

Serivce I . used 

Check out books r ^ | 69,6 

Look up answer to question I . 65,2 

Read newspapers 39,1 

Read magazines 30,4 

Visit bookmcbile - 26,1 

Attend art exhibit 17,4 

"Telephone for answer to question 17,4 

Useglfcopying machine 8,7 



^1 



Chec|k ^ut films 

I 

Use microcard x\ ader 
I^isten to records 
Atj^end talk or movie pro^reun 
Use library maps 
Borxow pi/arture for home 
Check 'out "talking books" 
Use "fihut-^in" service 
Check out large print books 



4,3 
4.3 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
\ 0.0 



Anticipater^ 

4.> 

4.3 

0.0 

4.3 
17;4 
21.7 
21.7 
21.7 



8.7 
«■ 0.0 

8.7 
21.7 
17.4 

4.3 

/ 

4^3 
'4.3 



/ 
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LEXINGTON 

J? 

LIBRARY SERVICES USED OR M.TICIPATED 
(in %) 
GROU^ 7 

Service " - Used 
Check out books 33 • 3 

Look up answer to (question 23.1 
Visit bookmobile ^ ; 20.5 

Attend art exhibit 15.4 

* Telephone for answer to question ^5.4 
Read magazines in library 10,3 ^ 

^ Read newspapers - 7<?***~Sj 

L^isten to records 5,1 



Check out ^"»lms 
Use library maps 
Use copying machine 
Attend talk or movie program 
Check cifut large priiit books 
Borrow picture for hone 
Check out "talking books" 
Use "shut-in" service 
Ur > microcard reader 



5,1 
5,1 
2.6 
2,6 
2.6 

0.0. 
0.0 



Anticipated 
O.Q 
2.6 
5.1 
5.1 
5.1 
0.0 
\ 0.0 

* 

c \ 



2.6 
5.1 
5.1 
5.1 
5.1 
7.7 

10.3 
2.6 

" 2.t> 
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LEXINGTON , 

LIBRARY SERVICES USED OR Ail?riCIPATED 
^ (in %) 
GROUP 8 



Service 

Check put books 

Visit bookmobile 

Read newspapers 

Look aj) answer to question 

Check out large print books 

Read magazines 

Use "shut-in" service ^ 

Attend art exhibit \ 

* \ 

1 

Attend talk or movie~p]?Ogram 
Use copying machine 
Listen to records 
Check out "talking books" 
Use microcard reader 
Check out films 
Use library maps 
Borrow picture^ for home 



Used 
17.1 
17.1 
14.3 
14.3 
14.3 
11.4 
11.4 
8.6 



5.7 
2.9 
2.9 
2.9 
2.9 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0. 



Anticipated 
0.0 \ 
2.9 
0.0 
8.6 
5.9 
0.0 
11.4 
2.9 



2.9 
2.9 

^ 2.9 
\ 0.0 
\2.9 
^(2.9 

6.0 
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N » 22 



LEXINGTON 
READING INTEREST PROFILE 
GROUP 1 



SUBJECT 
Fiction 



PERCENTAG^E 



\ 



Historical « 
Humor 

Short Stories 
Mysteries 
Romance i 
Adventure) 
Science Fiction 
Animal Stories 
Westerns | 



54.5 
36.4 
31.8 
22.7 
18.2 
13.6 
9.1 
4.5 
0.0 



Nonf iction / 



Religion 
Homemaking 
Biography 
Travel 
Nature 
Philosopny/ 
Poetry 
History/ 
Art 



/\ 



Science 
About Music 
Current Affairs 
Business 
Plays 



63.6 
59.1 
50.0 
31.8 
31.8 
27.3 
27.3 
22.7 
\18.2 
\13.6 
\l3.6 
13.6 
9.1 
9.1 



Read Books 
Median Age 
Median Education 



90.9% (20) 
55 - 64 
1 .- 4 years of college 
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LEXINGTON 



READING INTEREST .PSePiLE 
GROUP 2 



N = 20 



SUBJECT 

Fiction 

Historical 

Short Stories 

Adventure 

Mysteries ^ 

Romance 

Humor 

Science Fiction 
Westerns 
- Animal 



Nonfiction 

Biography 
History 

Current Affairs 
Religion . 
Travel 

Nature ^- . . 

Poetry 
Homemaking 
About Music 
Philosophy ' 
Science* 
Art 

Business 
Plays 



PERCENTAGE 



78.9 
47,4 
42.1 i 
42.1 /i 
31.6 ; 
31.6 I 
10.5 

5.3 

5.3 



57.9 
57.9 
52.6 
47.4 
36.8 
31.6 
31.6 
21.1 
21.1 
10. -5 
10^5 
10 .'5 
5.3 
5.3 



Read Books 
^Median Age 
Median Education 



95.0%(19) 
70 - 74 
1-4 years graduate school 
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LEXINGTON 
READING INTEREST PROFILE 
GROUP 3 



N = 22 



SUBJECT 

Fiction 

Historical 
Short Stories^ 
Mysteries 
Humor ^ 
.Adventure 
^Animal Stories 
Romance 

Science Fiction 
Westerns 



PERCENTAGE 



63.6 
40.9 
31.8 
18.2 
13.6 
13.6 

9.1 
4.5 



Nonfiction 

Religion 

History 

Travel 

Biography 

Current Affairs 

Philosophy 

Plays 

Homeniaking 

Nature 

About Music 

Art 

Poetry 

Business 

Science 



Read Books 90. 9% (20) 

Median Ac,e 65 - 69 ' 

Median Education 1-4 years of. college 
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LEXINGTON 
READING INTEREST PROFILE 
^ GROUP 4 



N = 52 



SUBJECT 

Fiction 

Short Stories 

Historical 

Mysteries 

Romance 

Adventure 

Humor 

Westerns 

Animal Stories 

Scie nce Fictio n 



PERCENTAGE 



45.3 
35.8 
30.2 
24.5 
22.6 
22.6 
11.3 
11.3 
9.4 



ERIC 



Npnf iction 

Religion 52,8 

Cur rent Affair's 32.1 

Travel 30.2 

PoetryX 24.5 

History 22.6 

Homemaking 22.6 
Nature ^22.6 

. Art \ 20.8 

About Music \ 20.8 

Biogr^aphy *\ . 17.0 

Philosophy \ 11.3 

Business \ 5-7 
Science ,\ • 5.7 

Plays \ , 5.7 



Read Books 76.^^(40) 

Median Age ^ 70 - 74 

Median Education 1 - 4^years high school 

\ 



\ 



1 

\ 1 
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LEXINGTON 
READING INTEREST PROFILE 




GROUP 5 

- N = 65 

SUBJECT * PERCENTAGE 

Fiction 

Short Stories 29.0 

Romance « l4.2 

Humor 19.4, 

Historicy^l * 16.1 

Mysterids 12.9 

Westeri>4 11*3 

, Animal Stories 11.3 

Adventure 9.7 

Science Fiction 6.5 



Nonfiction 

Religion 53.2 

Current Affairs ^ 25.8 

Homemaking * 19.4 

History \ , 17.7 

Nature ^ 16*1 

Biography 12.9 

Travel 12.9 

Poetry 12.9 

About Music 8.1 

Business 4.8 

Philosophy 4.8 

Art 3.2 

Science ' • 1.6 

Plays 1.6 



Read Books 67.7% 
Medi.an Age 70 - 74 



Median Education 1-4 years high ^school 
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LEXINGTON 
READING INTEREST PROFILE 
GROUP 6 



N = 23 



SUBJECT 

Fiction 

Short Stories 
Historical 
Humor 
Mysteries 
Adventure 
Romance 
I Science Fiction 
Animal Stories 
Westerns 



PERCENTAGE 



56.5 
47.8 
47.8 
26.1 
21.7 
13.0 
13.0 
13.0 
0»0 



Nonfiction 

History 
Travel 

Current Affairs 

Religion 

Science . 

Nature 

Biography 

Philosophy 

Art 

Business 
• Poetry 
Homemaking 
Plays 

"About Music 



52.2 
47.8 
43.5 
26.1 
26.1 
26.1 
21.7 
3,3.0 
13.0 
8.7 
8.7 
4.3 
4.3 
4.3 



Read ^ooks 
Median Age 
Median Education 



82.6%(19) 
70 - 74 



1-4 years of colleg 
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LEXINGTON 
READING INTEREST PROFILE 
^ GROUP 7 

N » 39 . 

— « 

SUBJECT PERCENTAGE 
Fiction 

Short Stories 43 .6 

historical 30*8 

Mysteries 23 #1 

Humor 23 •! ) 

Adventure 20«5 \ 

Romance 17.9 \ 

Animal Stories 10«3 

Westerns 2«6 

Science Fiction 2«6 



Nonf iction 

Religion 51*3 

Homemaking 28t2 

Travel 25 « 6 

History 25 « 6 

Biography 23 •! 

Current Affairs 20«5 

Natur^ . 15«4 

Poetry 12* 8 

Business 10.3 

Philosophy 10.^3 

Art i , 7,7 

Plays 1 7.7 

About Music ' 5«1 

Science 0.0 
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Re^^.d BQoks 87.2% (J4) 

Mi iian Age 70-74 

Median Education 1-4 years of college ' 



/ 
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LEXINGTON 
READING INTEREST PROFILE 
GROUP 8 

N = 36 i 



SUBJECT PERCENTAGE 
Fiction 

Romance 2*2.9 
Mysteries 22. S 

Short Stories • 22.9 

i^dventure j 17.1 • 

Historical v 14.3 

Westerns 11.4 

AnimaX Stories / 8.6 

Humor ■ . / 8.6 
Science Fiction 0.0 '< 



Nonfiction 

Religion 42.9 

Homemaking 25.7 

Travel , 22.9 

Current Affairs 17.1 

History 11 .4 

Art 8.6 

Biography 5.7 

. Business 5.7 

Philosophy , \ 5.7 

^J\bout Music 5.7 

Science * 2.9 

Nature 2.9 
Poetry / 2.9 
Plays • / . 0.0 



Read Books . ' 66.y%(24) - « 

Median Age 70 f 74 

Median Education 1 /- 4 years high school 

■ ■ / 

■ ■/ 



/ 
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IMPROVED LIBRARY SERVICE 
FOR OLDER ADULTS 



LOUISVILLE 



Introduction 

Hindful of the practical objectives of the NRTA/AARP 
Kentucky Library Project as a whole — generally speaking, 
to enhance the lives qf older persons through increasing 
and extending library services to them; and more parti- 
cularly^ to establish innovative models of library 
service— the present report will be presented in a some- 
what different sty 1^ from the usual academic research 
report. It is felt that the report on the character- 
istics of users and non-users of library services would 
not be particularly useful to the librarians and staff in 
furthering the objectives of the project if couched in 
terms of the null hypothesis and including a detailed 
desctiption of the methodology and statistical analysis. 
Alternatively, it is my hope that the materials can be 
presented in such a way asnot only to^ impart information 
about the respondents ixt-tiie particular location but to 
induce greater sympathy aiid understandir^'; of some of the 
problems older persons face* when uaing the library. 
Additional explanatory or supportive date may be included 
from the community profile, the library profile and the 
fields of gerontology, medicine, architecture, etc. While 
many of the barriers to library use may be inherent in the ^ 
process of aging and therefore in some ways irremediable, 
the greater awareness of these problems may generate a more 
relaxed approach to difficulties which arise amd may pro- 
vide a happier milieu for both librarian and older user. 

Materials and activities generated by the research 

J?ay pr_pve_4>roductiyj5.^at_S(averal levels^- 

(1) The administration of the questionnaire itself 
can provide a positive or constructive element in alerting 
persons to many of the services the library^can provide. 
It is gopd public relations, tn essence, it says, "Your 
library cares what jjou think.", and "We want to do a better 
job for you . " 

(2) The methodoLdgy (especially the use of group 
interviews) provides a less-often-used approach in the' 
gathering of information. 
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(3) At the level of the frequency counts # such infor- 
mation may be put \o direct use. For example, if frequency 
counts show many persons prefer to read history and histor- 
ical fiction, more titles in these areas may bp placed in 
collections in retirement homes, or sent out on bookmobiles 
whini serve an older segment of the population. If 
sufficient nximbers of persons are found to be interested 

in gardening as a hobby, or various handcrafts, etc., , ) 
classes in such areas might be instituted and books pror 
vided in those areas l:>y the library, 

Certa^ of the measures may be useful" to other agencies' 
serving thiis segment of the population^ For example, if a 
high percentage of the respondents live in one-person 
households, thesi persons might be interested in programs 
similar to Meals on Wheels in which food is centrally pre- 
pared and delivered to a person's home or in a "Country 
Gathering" where people go td a central location and take 
meals together. Even some twb-person families mi^ht be 
interested * i^ this service, particularly i€ one of them Is 
physically uxnble to shop for food and prepare meals, or 
if both suffer physical disabilities. Often better nutri- 
tion is achieved which might result in greater participa^ 
tion in oth^r ways such as library use. 

(4) Statistical analysis may help to determine those 
underlying attributes most necessary to increased library 
usage. A User Potential Index (hereinafter referred to 

as the UP Ind^x) has been formulated in an effort to deter- 
mine what portion of the non-library-user group might most 
easily be encouraged to become library users, and which of 
the inf requei^t users might be encouraged to use the libratry 
more often.* 



What do we hope to find out? ^ 

The questionnaire is expected to elicit baseline data 
concerning differences in various socio-economic character- 
istics such as marital status, living arrangements, educa- 
tional attainments, and sources of and amounts of income. 
Areas of activity such as leisure interests, and social 
and community contacts will be analyzed. Finally, responses 
regarding attitude toward the library, use and anticipated 
use of library services and reading interests will be 
interpreted. A synthesis of the above' information in terms 
of users and non-users of library services (in conjunction 
with community and library profiles already completed as a 
separate segment of the Kentucky Library Project) will be 
used to initiate innovative library services. 
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What people were included in the study? 

Participant^ /in the study/are included by age and 
status in the labor force. Persons over .he age of 65 
are included, irrespective of their status in the labor ^ 
force. Persons younger than 65 are included if they say / 
they are "retired". These might include wives, younger 
than 65, of retired men. Generally, if a wojnaa is^- — 
married to a retired man, she considers herself "retired" 
also. Some widows consider themselves/s^re tired" even 
though they might never Have worked for wages. Certain 

persons ^'^retixe" f r om inysxt ions which requ ir e that > :they 

fulfill a certain number- of years of service. Thejpe^ 
persons^ might be "lietired" fricjm a career job (perhaps/ 
military) although they areypresently employed either full 
or part time. ^ , 

How was the material gathered? 

The initial problem of contacting older persons was 
solved by asking for the cooperation of various groups of 
persons in the service a^ea of the library who were already 
members of clubs primarily composed «of older persons. 
Group interviews were used in which a questionnaire was 
filled out by the respondents at various locations in 
Louisville during the spring and summer of 1973. 

How was library use defined? 

A "user" is a person who has been to the library within 
the last month. 

Ah "infrequent user" is a person who has been to the 
library 'within the last six months, but not, during th^ 

0 

A "non-user" is a person who stated he has not been 
to the library during the last six months. or who stated 
he didn't Know when he last went to the library. ^ y 

How can the respondents be described ? 

Two hundred fifty-seven persons filled out questionnaires: 
two hundred tnree females and fifty males, which included 
twenty-seven blacks. . Four persons failed to ahswer the 
question on sex. The sex xatio for the State of Kentucky 
for 1970 according to the U.S. Census figures was 96.3 males 
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every 100 f^ales.* As can be readily seea, the group 
unclear-represented as to men, flacks are somewhSit 
my^er-represente^ since they constitute only 10,8 percent 
of the respondents, as compared to about 17 percent of 
Louisville's population. 

RespcxiiJents belonged to one of nine different groups: 
a retired €eachers* group; groups from three senior 
citizens* social clubs, a .group of retired union members, 
two special/ interest groups (poetry and crafts) from a • 
senior citiz^a housing- c omp l e x^ members of an area t 
council and a nuirber of individuals from a low income 
housing complex. 

The following table shows the group distribution of 
respondents: .0^9 \ 



/ 



/ 

/ 



' iT.S. Bureaii of the Census, Characteristics of the * 
Population , Vol. 1, Part 19, Kentucky, p. 19. 
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. TABLE 1 

GROUP DISTRIBUTION OP RESPONDENTS 
(in percentages) 



Group. , 

1 Retired Teachers - 

# 2 A Seniot Citiz^s Social Club 

3 Retired Members of a Machinists Union 

^4 ' Senior Citizens Social Club 

5 Church Sponsored Social Group 

£ Craft Group at Senior Citizens 
Housing Complex \^ 



7 Members of an Area Council ' 

V 

'8* Poetry Group, Senior Citizens 
Hpusing Complex 



S /p 



PefsOns Residing in a Low--income 
1 HoCising Complex 



Number 

107 
' 38 
19 
12 
29 

24 
12 

' 7 

9 



Percent 
41 
15 

7 

« 

5 
11 



5 
3 
4 



Since the service ate^L o f the libra ry embodies all of 

Jefferson County, it migHt be wise at ^this point to make 
some comparison of the age distribution of the respondents 
to t;he age distribution of persons 55 years cf age and 
over in Jefferson County. 
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TABLE 2 
AGE DISTRIBUTION 
JEFFERSON COUNTj^, KENTUCKY 
$5 YEARS AID OyER 
(in percent of population over 55) 



.Total county populatioi]|^ 
Total population 55 and over 



\ 



Age in Years 



OveA 80 
75-7S 
70-74 
65-69 
55-64 



695,055 
122,843 

Numbep^g ^v^ Percent 



11,610 


9.5 


, 11,346 


9.2 


16,885 


13.7 


22,606 


18.4 


60,426 


49.2 


122,843 


100.0 



Source: Table 35, "A^ by Race and Sex, for Cpuntles: 
1970", U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of 
( Population, 1970, General Population 

Characteristics , Final Report , PC (1) B19, 
Kentucky, p. 142 . 
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The following table shows the age distribution of the 
respondents : 

TABLE 3 



AGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS 
(in percentages) 



Age in Years 
Over 80 
*75-79 ^ 
70-74 
65-69 
55-64 
Under. 55 



Hissing Obse^vatio! 



' 1 




Nuicber 
17 
39 
69 
84 
36 
1 
9 

257 



^rc 



ercent 
6.G ' 
15.2 
26.6 
32.7 
14.8 
.4 
3.5 

100.0 



\ 



\ While it <:annot be claimdd ^hat the persons in each of 
the age categories is necessaril^ representative of the age 
group in the county as a whole (especia^^ since the 
respondents are generally from t^e non^rural areas # and do 
not include men in the same proportion as the sex ratio for 
Kentucky would riequire), nonetheless, information txosx 
those available niiay provide valuable ins ights into improv - 
ing library services to all oldejr age groups. Due to the 
nature of the study (primarily elf those who consider them- 
selves '^retired'*) respondents under the age of 55 would 
not reflect their nximbers in the general county population. 
Understandably # too, the respondent group would be under- 
represented in the ^ver-80 age gro\)p, since it is likely 
that relatively fewer in that age group remain active. 
Respondents in the ab)e groups between 65 and 79 contributed 
a considerably greater proportion than the percentage in 
those age groups for \the county population 55 years of age 
and over as a whole. 
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SociAl and Econoroiq Chartfcteristics *. * * ' 

How do the social and etronomic characteristics of the 
LouisviTle respondents compare with those of the United 
-States as a whole? tJth^. attfibutes we will consider jirrf 
marital status,- living .arran^qjlierits, educational attain- 
ment, sources ind amount of income, poverty lev«\ and 
satisfaction with income. • ' ' 

Marital Status . In ,the United States as x whole, V 
./ grifiat differences are found in marita^ status between men \ 
> and women in the, over 55 a'lge groups. For the year 1960, ^ 

79.0% of the men bet^en 55 and 64 years* were married 'and e 
living with their wiveiR; whiles only 62.9% of the women 
were married and living^ith their hti3banas. Only 6i2« 
, of vth^ men in this age group as compared with 24.5% 6f the 

\ ^ women were widowed. In the over 63 age group, 69.8%|of " ' 

the men as compared to 35.3% of the women were livinig with*, 
I y their \"SE(puses. In 1971, the figures are jt!5te disparSie— ' 
84.2% of t^e men between tWs '.ages *of 55 and 64 and dnly ' 
64.9% of the women in that age group are. married and ' 
living with their spouses.^ In the over 65 age group, 70.1* ' 
of the aten, but only 34.^% of the women live with their 
spouses. Seventeen and one-tenth 'percent of the men, but ^ 
54.2% of the women over 65 are widowed.* 

Of the fifty men included in the study, forty or 80.0% 
are married, while seven are. widowed. Of the wo^nen. Only 
27.6% are married, 3.4% are divorce4 and 45.8% are widowed. 
Twenty-one and seven-tenths of the womcjn have never 
married. , At whatever ag>, men are more likely to be 
married than women, and vjbmen are a good deal more likely 
to be widowed. ^ 

\ As a consequence of marital status, four-fifths of , 

\ the Louisville respondents \ live in dne- or two-person 

families. Living arrangemel\ts by sescare shown by the " 
fc lowing table: ^ . ■\ 



f » 



*. Distribution of the Population 55 Years Old and Over 
by :!5rital Status, by Age and Sex: 1960, 1971, and 
1985, in U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Populati on • 

Reports, Series P-23, No. 43, "Some Demographic 

USGF0^^1973f^^p^ States", ( Washington, D. C. , 
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, TABLE 4 

LIVING ARRANGEMEMTS BY SEX 

LOUISVILLE RESPONDENTS . 
(in percent) 
■ ' N - 24^ ^ 

\ ■ ' ■ . , 

Typ$ of Living Sex 
Arrangements-^ , ' Male . 

Alone ' 15.2 55^2 

Respondent and Spouse 67.4 24.2 ^ 

Respondent and Relative ^ 10.9 r^^*'*^ 

'Ijlespondent and Unrelated Person 6.5 3.1 : 



For comparative purposes, the United States figures 
for 65 and over are as follows: 



TADLE 5 



LIVING ARRANGEMENTS OF THE POPULATION 
63 AND OLDER bIi SEX 

MarcK 1971 

, Living Arrahg6jDti6nts . Male 



Female 

/ " — 

1 



Living alone ' 13.9 34.8 

Spouse present^ ^ 70.1 34.5 

Living with, someone else « 15.9 30.7 

Source: Tr.l:le 21. Living Arrangements of the Population 
55 Years Old and Over by Age and Sex: Marcf^i, 
1971, U.S. Bureau Of the Census, Series P-23, 
No. 43, Current Population Reports, "Sbme 
Demographdc Aspects of Aging in the United States, 
Washingto^i, D.C., USGPO, 1973, p. 26.^ • 



More of thu f^ales in the respondent group live alone 
and fewer live with r^Iati.ves or unrelated pei^sons than 
the U.S. figures indicate^. ^|^h4 .men in the respondent group 
genera lly^rfiflect approximately the same percentages as 
the U.*S. figure^.' Nine p<jrspne ov^r-ao live alone and four 
of ,the8e' had never married. / ^^^^^^ 
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Igucation. One of the critical attributes prerequisite 
to high library usage is years of education completed. .1 
".••education and irore education is needed to make a \ 
rtiader. . .education is overwhelmingly the factor most closely 
risociated with reading."* The statement made in Baltimore 
Reaches Out cdmes as no surprise as numerous studies have 
found 4;he statement to be true. This study is no exception. 
Apj:ordingly , the older age groups are generality at scire 
disadvantage educationally as their median years of eduqa-^ 
tion completed is somewhat low6r than those in t^ie younger 
age segments. In the U.S. as a whole, the median, year syof 
school completed, for those 65 years and over for the ^ars 
1969-70 was 8.7 and only 28.2% were high school graduates. 
By contrast, 60.4% of persons 25 to 64 years of age are 
hi^h school graduates.** 

For inales 65 ajid over, the median years of school com- 
pleted was' 8.6 and for females 8.8. As a practical matter, 
this could mean that approximately half of the 65 and over 
population would be unlikely candidates for library 
service. It is expected, however, that as the younger 
age groups with their proportionately greater education 
raove into retirement age brackets that by 1990 the median 
years of school completed for those 65 and over will rise 
from the present 8.7 years to 11.9 years;*** This increase 
in education alone should provide an additional number of 
potential library users. According to figures from the 
1979 Census for the entire United States, 4% of tj;iose 65 
and over have had no school at all; 53% have completed 
between 1 and 8 years; 27% have completed 4 .years or more 
of high school, but only^ 6% have completed 4 years or more 
of college.**** 



Lowell A. Martin, Baltimore Reaches Out , Library 
Services to the D i sad van tageS^ (Baltimore , Md . , 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, June, 1967), p. 25. 

U.S. Bureau af the Census, Current Population Reports , 
Series P-23, No. 43, "Some Demographic. Aspects of ' 
Aging in the United States", {Washington, &.C., USGPO^ 
- * 1973), Tablfe 19. > Educational Attaixunent of the 
Population 765 Years Old and Over and 25 to 64 Years 
of Age, fot Various Years: 1957 to 1990, p. 25. 

*** 0£. cit . , / Table 19., Educational Attainment of the 
population 65 Years Old and Oyer and 25 to 54 Years 
of Age, for Various Years : ^ 1957 to 1990, p. 25. 

**** We the American Elderly , Bureau of the Census, Public 
Information Office, (Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1973), 
p. llv 
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The following table indicates the nximber of years of 
school completed by the Louisville respondents: 



\ 



TABLE 6 

YEARS or SCHOOL COMPLETED 

LOUISVILLE RESPOND^TS 
(in percent) . 
(Number = 257) 



Less than 8 grades 

1-4 year^^bf high school 

1-4 years of college 

1 7 4 years of graduate school 

Missing Data 



28.0 
15.6 
21.0 
26.5 
8.9 



^ Comparison with the national figures indicates ^hat 
while 57% had cfompleted^8 years or less^ only 28.0%-^£-the 
Louisville respondents had so little educationx. and that 
64.6% had completed high school juid ^d^ome college or 
graduate work. Conseguently^^he Louisville respondents 
appear to Jb^ a rathier select group in t^rms of educational 
au:complishment . 

In a cross-tabulation of library use and years of 
school completed r it can be seen that (as expected) library 
use increases with increased education, and increases 
ratlier markedly for those who have college or gradtiate 
level education. Whereas' 50.0% of the persons with grad- 
uate education are library users or infrequent users, 93.1% 
of those with 8th grade education or less are non-users. 

TABLE 7 

EDUCATION AND LIBRARY USE 
(in percent) 



1-8 years 
9-12 years 
1-4 years 
1-4 years' 

graduate 

school 



-User 


Infrequent User 


User 


Total 


93.1 


3.4 


3.4 


99.9 


79.1 


6.0 


14.9 


100.0. 


53.8 


13.8 / 


32.3 


99.9 


50.0 


■'x - , 
25.0 


25.0 


100.0 
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Sources of Income 



Pre-retirement Employment , As a response to a relatively 
high educational level and the number of years in the labor 
force, one would expect that pre-retirement employment of 
the Louisville respondents would likely be predominantly 
in the white collar category. 

The fdllowing table delineates the pre-retirement 
emploiinent of the Louisville respondents: 

TABLE a 

PRE-RETIREMENT EMPLOY^ffiNT* OP 



/ LOUISVILLE RESPONDENTS 

(in percent) 
(Number = 257) 

White Collar Workers 5^.5 

Blue Collar Workers 11.3 

I 

Farm Workers 

Service Workers 7 4 

No answer -23.3 

106.0 



Briefly ^tat6d, service worxers (except private house- ^ 
hold workers such as cooks, housekeepers, maids and 
servants) include such categories as barbers, firemen, 
policemen, practical nurses, elevator operators, and' 
hairdressers. Farm workers include farm/laborers and 
f^rm foxemeuV Blue collar workers include craftsmen 
and kindred Workers, such as carpenters,/ electricians ^ 
machinists, painters, etc., transports^ ec/uipment oper- 
atives, and laborers, except farm. Wliije collar 
workers include professional, t^chnicalrand kindred 
workers including such , categories as erygineers, social 
scientists, teachers, draftsmen; managers and admin- 
istrators, except farm; salas workers,/ clerical and 
kindred workers^. For a detailed, listing of categories 
included in the four classes, refer to. List A, 
. Occupational Classification for Total and White Males 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, 
1970, Subject Reports, Final Report PC-2, 8B, Earnings 
by Occupation and Education, (Wash^.ngton, D.C. USGFC, 
1973) , p HTs, IX and X. 
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Twenty-two persons stated that they had never worked 
for wages. The mean number of years worked on "the pre- 
retirement job was 31.8 years. 

The labor force profile from the 1970 Census for the 
State of Kentucky for workers in 1965, 65 years of age 
and over, excluding those who did not report their occu- 
pations, is as follows: 

TABLE 9 

MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP IN 1965 OP WORKERS OVER 
65 YEARS OF AGE KHO REPORTED THEIR OCCUPATIONS 

KENTUCKY, 1970 
VJhite Collar VJorkers 48% 
Blue Collar V/orkers ' 26% 
Farm Workers ' 9% 

Service Workers 17% 



100% 

Source: Calculated from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census 
of Population, 1970, Subject Reports, Pinal 
Report, PC (2)-7E, Occupation and Residence in 
1965 , Table 2, Major Occupation Groups in 1970 
of those 20 years old and over by Major Occupa- 
tion in 1965, Age, Race and Spanish Origin in 
1970, (Washington, D.C., USGFO, 1973), p. 6 and 16. 



By using the 6^ years and over age segment who were 
working in 1965, the distribution should take into account 
the number of years in the labor force to some ejftent. 
From a comparison of the two profiles, the Louisville 
respondents are disproportionately white collar workers. 
A possible . explanation is that white collar workers are 

more a ^^-t to b e — " joina^ g-"--Q ^ grniipg an d n iu c h mo r e 

likely to be included in a survey sample. No farm workers 
were included among the respondents. 

/ 

So far as library use is concerned, forty-two persons 
in the categories of blue collar and service workers 
answered the question. Only one service worker out of 16 
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.was a library user. Five blue collar workers out of a 
total of 26 were infrequent users or users of library 
services. In contrast, 133 white collar workers answered 
the library use question and 54.1% of those are library 
users and infrequent users. 

Present Sources of Income . From what sources does 
the income of the Louisville respondents aries? As one 
would expect, the most frequently mentioned source of 
income is SociaF Security , which is received by 62.3% of 
the respondents. State or federal government pensions 
contributed to the income of 30% of the respondents, but 
only 5.8% said they made withdrawals from savings, selling 
real estate or cashing bonds. Only 1.2% received money 
from relatives. v 

For more detailed information on source of income, 
see Table 10, "Sources of Income of Respondents". 



4 
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TABLE 10 

SOURCES OF INCOME OF RESPONDENTS 
(Income for year 1972) 



Social Security Benefits 62.3% 

State or Federal Government F.ensions 30.0% 

Intejrest from Investments and Rent \ 24 . 5% 

Private or Company Pension 10.1% 

Withdrawals from Savings, Selling Real \ 

i:;state or Cashing Bonds \ 5.8% 

A Job ^ - ^5.4% 

Pailroad Pension 1.9% 

Relatives 1.2% 

Old Aae Assistance ,8% 

•Ajiy dther Government Assistance at All .4% 

j 

Gove^rnment Payment of Some Injury .4% 



Does, not add up to 100.0% since more than one source 
could be checked. 



\ 
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Labor Force Participation . In Jefferson County 25.3% 
of the men 65 and over but only 11.2% of Ithe females 65 
and over are still in the labor force.* 

Among the Louisville respondents, approximately one 
person in twenty still received income from some kind of 
job. However, 11.3% say they work either full or part 
time. It is possible that a number of persons do "work" 
as volunteers and thus do not receive income from those 
activities. 

On the national scene, for men 65 and over, l£U3or 
participation has shown a steady decrease from 45.8 per 
hundred in 1950 to 25.5 in 1971. The rate for those past 
70 was 17.0. In all probability, few men still working 
would be included in the survey. For females, the national 
rate of participation has remained relatively stable, being 
9.7 per hundred in 1950 for those 65 and over and decreas- 
. mg only slightly to 9.5 for 1971.** It is anticipated 
that national labor participation rates for men 'may con- 
tinue to decline as the result of greater coverage by 
private pensions and Social Security. 



Amount o f Income, Poverty Level and Satisfaction with Income 

Income . A certain resistance by some people to 
answering the question on income was experienced (even 
though the categories were relatively broad since detailed 
information was not necessary for the purpose of this study) . 
Eighty-one people failed to answer, or approximately 1 out 
of 3. The following table shows the percentage distribu- 
tion of income of the respondents: 



U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, 1970 
Characteristics of the Population , Vol. 1, Part 19, 
Kentucky, Table 21. Employment Characteristics for 
Counties: 1970 (Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1973), 
pp. 414-423. 

** Table 22. Labor Force Participation Rates for the 
Population 55 years and Over, By Age, Sex, and Race 
for Various Years: 1950 to 1980, /U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Report^ , Series P-23, 
No. 43, "Seme Demographic Aspects of Aging in the 
United States", (Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1973), 
p. 28. 

/ 
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TABLE 11 

INCOME OF RESPONDENTS 

(in percentage of total respondents) 

Amount Per Month Percent 

Less than $200 11.7 

Over $200 but less than $500 26.5 ^ 

Over $500 but less than $750 16.7 

Over $750 but less than $1,000 6.6 

Over $1,000 ' 7.0 

Failed to answer 31.5 



When marital status is taken into account, the fol- 
lowing figures result: 

TABLE 12 I 

MARITAL STATUS AND INCOME 

OF RESPONDENTS PER MONTR 
(in percentacfes) 

Marital Status Income Per Month 

Less Over $200 Over $500 Over $750 Over 
than but less but less but less $1000 
$200 than, $500 than $750 than $1000 

Married 11.8 #4.1 14.7 11.8 17.8 

(N=68) 

Widowed 32.1 35.7 23.2 8.9 
(N=56) 

Never Married -0- 30.8 43.6 10.3 15.4 

(N=39) 

s 

Divorced 33.3 33.3 33.3 
(N=6) 



\ 



f 



v 



Separated 
(N=2) 
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Poverty Level s In order to assess the adequacy of the 
above figures in terms of level of living, a comparison of 
those figures with the "Petired Couple Budget" put out by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics might be useful. The 
retired couple budget is based not on poverty level 
(established each ye^r from the Curtent Population Survey 
of annual income for farm and non-farm families of varying 
sizes by a rather complicated formula), but on a "modest 
but adequate" standard of living. In 1969, the poverty 
level for a person aged 65 or over living alone or with 
non-relatives averaged $1,749 and for a couple with head 
65 or over, it averaged $2,194.* The modest but adequate 
retired couple's budget includes a detailed listPbsf items 
such as food, housing, transportation, clothing and per- • ^ 
sonal care, medical care, personal income taxes and "othejr" 
items. The budget also assumes some existing inventory elf 
clothing, furniture and appliances. ! 

The budgetary levels established, as of the spring of 
1970, are as follows: 



Budget Level ** Single Person 65-t- Couple 65+ 

Lover $1,555 $2,832 

Intermediate 2,297 4,185 

Higher 3,177 5,786' 



A recent revision of the budget levels for autumn, 
1972, shows the following figures for the urban retired 
couple ; 

Budget Level Total 

Lower $3,442 1 

Intermediate 4 , 967 

Higher 7,689 



The increases are calculated by using changes in the 
consum.er price index and show increases over the 1971 budget 
of 3.7% for the lower level, 4.0% for the interrtediate and 
3.3% for the higher level.*** 

* Administraticn on Aging, Facts and Figured on Older 
Americans , Ko. 1, "Ileasuring Adequacy of Incom?'"^ 
(Washington, D.C., DHEW, 1972), p. 3. 

** Ibid., p. 6. 



*** From Statistical Memo #26, dated October 5, 1973, to 
AGA Professional Staff from Blanch S. William?*. 



By comparing the income of the total gtoup of respond- 
ents with the 1970 budgetary levels, it can be seen that 
while the respondents are fairly well off, that 11.7% have 
less than $2,400 per year income. This would fall roughly 
within the lower budget levels for couples. Twenty-six 
and five-tenths per cent (26.5%) of the respondents have 
less than $6,000 per year income, which would fall gener- 
ally within the higher budgetary levels for couples, when 
marital status igf t^en into account, slightly less than 
one-third of the widowed have less than $2,400 per year, 
which would place them slightly above the intermediate 
budgetary figures for 1970. Of the married couples 55.9% 
have less than $6,000 per year which would place them 
slightly above the higher budget levels for 1970, but some- 
what below the higher budgetary level revised as of 1972^- 
Among the Louisville respondents, it is worthy to note^^ 
that 25.7% of those who never married persons have yearly 
incomes in excess of $9,000. Seventeen and eight-tenths 
per cent (17.8%) of the married persons have over $12,000 
per year. 

One should be aware also that the budgetary figures 
above do not take into account either the length of time! 
a person has been retired or the amount of assets avail- 
able at retirement, ifow much are sucn retirement assets ' 
likely to be? A recently begun (1969) ten-year longitudinal 
study by the Social Security Administration gathered infor- 
mation on pre-retirement assets from 11,153 men aged 58-63, 
regardless of marital statu?, and women of the same ages 
who were not, when selected, living with a spouse, the 
sample being drawn from all 50 states. Married women were 
not included since "for most married women of this genera- 
tion 'retirement' has little meaning apart from their 
husband's stopping work."* Half of all the reportlTig non- 
married units had a total net worth (assets less debt) of 
less than $4,500. When home equity was excluded, the 
amount dropped below $900. with married men, half had 
more than $16,000 in net worth and more than $4,600 other 
than in home equity.** _ 



** 



Lola M. irelan. Retirement History Study , Report No.l, 
tWashin qton^ D J^^, Social Security Administration, 
1973) , p. 6. 

Sally R. Sherman, "Assets on the Threshold of Retire- 
ment", Social Security Bulletin , Vol. 36, No. 8, 
(August, 1973), p. 14. 
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Sixty-five is generally conceded as the usual retire- 
ment age although women may retire at age 62* How long, 
in general, should assets and post-retirement income be 
expected to last? In Kentucky (1968) the average remain- 
ing years of life was 12*9 for males and 16.4 years for 
females. If a woman retires at 62 instead of 65, she 
might spend 19.4 years "retired".* 

A woman's chances of surviving to older ages are 
greater than a man*s. Once having reached age 65 a man 
has only 200 chances in 1,000 of reaching age 85 while a 
woman has 352 — about one and one-half times as much.** 
Disproportionate budgetary stress may result for women 
$ince their income either as wage earners or as pensioners 
through survivorship is usually smaller. 

Thus, considering the expenditure only of "modest but 
adequate" budgets plus the relatively long life expectancy 
. of persons after retirement, it is obvious that such 
assets could not long sustain either an individual or a 
couple in t^e absence of other sources of income. 

Satisfaction with Income . Interestingly enough, 60.7% 
of the respondents stated that they were satisfied with 
their income. Since 17.1% failed to answer the question, 
and only 7.4 said they didn't know whether they were satis- 
fied or not, only 14.4% voiced dissatisfaction with their 
income . L 

\ 

On the assumption that the older a person is, the 
longer he has been retired, let us see whether or not 
greater dissatisfaction with income occurs at the older 
ages. In every age group, more persons are satisfied with 
their income than aire dissatisfied. The greatest satis- 
faction, with one * s /^income , as one mjlgkt surmise, might 
occur in those age/ groups ;mpre receniixy" retired. With 
the Lopisville respondents /t^e opposite appears to be 
the case — fewer persons are satisfied in the 65-69 year 
age group than the older age groups. In all age groups 
beyond 70 years /of age^ more than 70% say they are satis- 




" Regional Variations iii Longevity at Ages 65 and 
Older", Metropolitan Life Statistical Bulletin , 
Vol. 54, (September, 1973) , p. 11. 



** Ibid. 
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Social Contacts and Activities 



One of the goals set forth by the 1971 White House 
Conference on Aging was to "achieve and maintain positive 
and well integrated social relations within the family and 
community",* it is assumed that if persons maintain such 
social relations their continued interest in various areas 
would be a likely stimulus to the use of the library. 
Conversely^ high alienation would likely militate against 
library use. In an effort, to measure somte areas of "life 
space" or "^. . .that network of social interactions .unique 
to a particular individual"/** questions were" asked regard- 
ing the amount of leisure time available^ votijfig behavior, 
the number of meetings attended, leisure activities and 
interests, and various facets of alienation. 

Spare Time . Even after retirement some people have 
no spare time". Some care for invalided mates, or other 
relatives for whom they are responsible, Spme are involved 
in a number of activities and have no spare time (in their 
view) for additional activities. Spme oldsters have more 
time than they know what to do with. How much spare time 
do the Louisville respondents feel that they have^ Seven 
percent (7%) of those who answered (215 persons) said they 
had no spare time at all and an additional 3.3% said they 
had less than one hour per day to spend as they wished. 
Interestingly enough, 43.3% said they had between threte 
and. six hours a day spare time and 26.0% said they had Over 
six hours of spare time. Obviously, persons in this group 
do have time to devote to additional activities if they 
find the activities of sufficient interest. 

Vbtinq Behavior . One means of continuing participa- 
tion in coramuitity life is that of voting. One of the 
explanations fior continued interest in political matters 
after retirement is that since certain role losses are 
societally rather than individually imposed, remaining 
roles may become more important. A person is not, after 
all, automatically disenfranchised at a particular older age 



* Retirement Roles and Activities, white House Conference 
on Aging, (Washington, D.C., USGPO, n.d.), p. 11 

** Robert C. Atchley, The Social Forces in Later Life , 

(Belmont, Calif., Wadsworth Publishing Company, 1972) , 
p. 340. 
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Concern has been voiced by librarians that the elderly 
population might constitute a voting bloc. Such a voting 
bloc could exist as a part of a sub-culture of aging, a 
concept discussed by sociologist Arnold Rose* in which he 
sets forth criteria tending to show that the elderly in 
the population could be considered a sub-culture. Requisites 
for such a sub-culture are that (1) members have a positive 
affinity for each other on some basis and (2) the members 
are excluded from interaction with other groups to some 
significant extent. Evidence of the awareness of this con- 
cept may be found in Eleanor Phinney's article on "Library 
and the Aging"** in which she mentions the "danger in old 
people's organizing as an interest bloc, and of the impedi- 
ment to progressive action embodied in a large voting group 
of ultra-conservative tendencies, . . . . " 

Atchley*** feels that such a sub-culture as defined 
by Rose probably does not exist. First, older people belong 
to numerous interest groups, not necessarily based on age. 
Secondly, older persons generally remain in the community 
and house they lived in before retirement. For example, ^ 
for^the year 1970-71, only 5.4% of the population 65 to 74 
moT^d to a different house in the same county an4 only 
2.9% moved to a different county. For those 75 an^i over 
only 6.8% moved to a different county.**** Consequently, 
the aged are dispersed throughout the population rather 
than being physically isolated in the sense that they are 
non-age-segregated as they might be in retirement villages, 
or apartment complexes exclusively for the retired. Third, 
because of interaction with their children, they do have^^ 
meaningful contacts across generational lines. In oth^r 
words, «age per se does not act as a consolidating factor. 
Thus, if such a sub-culture does not exist, it would be 
more difficult for a strong voting bloc to materialize. 

* Arnold M. Ros^ and Warren A. Peterson, Older People 
and Their Social World ; The Subculture of- the^Aglng , 
(Philadelphia, Pa., F.A. Davis Co. , 19657, p. M. 

Library Journal, 78 (1953)^ pp. 1875-79. 

Op . cit . , Atchley. 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , 
Series P-23, No. 43, "Some Demographiq^ Aspects"In 
the United States", (Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1973), 
p. 13. 



4r* 

Hick 

**** 
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That persons in older age groups do, in fact, vote 
in rather remarkable numbers, is borne out by national 
and regional figures as wel3 as by the voting behavior of 
the respondents in the agr groups contacted in Louisvill^i. 
The fpllowing table sh6ws the percent voting, 55 years of 
age. d^nd older, for all races in the United States and in 
the Southern -Region of w^ichJ Kefntucky is a part, v 

TABLE 13 ^ 

REPORTED VOTER PARTICIPATION OF PERSONS 55 AND OVER, ALL 
. RACES BY SEX AND AGE FOR THE UNJTED '^STATES AND THE 
SOUTHERN REGION, NOVEMBER, 1972 

(Civilian non-institutional populcfbiin) 

. " ' ! • Percent Voting 



United States . Isouthern Region 



Both sexes, all ages 

55 to 64 years 

65 to 74, years 

75 years and over \ 
Male \ ' ) 

55 to 64 years- ^ 

65 to 74 years ^ 

75 years and over \ 

y 

Female ' ^ 

55 to 64 years, 
65 to' 74 yeairs 
75 years and over 



63.0 
70.7 
68.1 
55.6. 

72.4 
73.2 
75.0 

t 

69.2 
64.3 
49.1 



55.4 
, 62.2 
60.1 
46.4 

65.8 
' 65.7 
59.1 

59.1 
55.9 
38.3 



source: Table 1, Repor^fed Voter Partici;iation and Regis- 
tration of Persons of Voting age, by race, SpaiVish 
Origin, Sex and Age, for the United*^tates and 
Regions, November, 1972 in U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, flCurrent Population Reports , Series P-20, 
No. 253, "Voting and Registration in the Election 
of November, 1972", (Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1973), 
pp. 7-27. 
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As shown by Table 13, voting participation in the 
4 Southern Rdgion drops off fairly sharply at age 75 and over, 
especially among females. Figures show that for both sexes 
and for females in both the United States and^ the Southern 
Region, the most active voting period occurs between 4'5 and 
54 years of age. For males in the United States, inter- 
estingly enough, ages 75 and over showed that 75.0% voted, 
which was the highest percent of participation. In the 
Southern Region, males in the 55-64 age category voted 
slightly more frequently than those in the 45-54 age cate- 
gory (65.8% as compared to 65.2%). 

So far as the Louisville respondents are concerned, 
87.8% of the total of 238 (19 failed to answer) stated that 
they voted in t^e last national election (November , 1972) . 
The following Jtable shows the percentages voting in each 
age group: 

TABLE 14 



PERCENTAGE OF LOUISVILLE RESPONDENTS . 
VOTING IN 1972 ELECTION, BY AGZ 

(N=238, 19 failed to answer) 

Age Percent Wotirt^ ^ 

55H54 81.1 ' 

65-69 91.7 

70-74 ' 86.4 
75-79 83.8 

Over 80 I 100.0 

i 

While some may have stated tha^ they voted because 
they thought they should have, it i^ possible that the 
rnore politically active and interested tend to participate 
in more social activities and would be more likely to be 
included in such a* survey as this. 

Most Louisville respondents have means to get to the 
polls to vote — 57.6% say they own their own cars; 49.8% 
say when they want to go some place they drive themselves 
there and an additional 26.1% say they have someone else 
drive them where they want to go. Nineteen and one-tenth 
percent (19.1%) take a bus or taxi. 
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It is interesting to note that while casuality 
necessarily implied, 95% have some means of transportation 
available and 83.7% of the total said they voted. 

While reasons for not voting were not asked of the 
Louisville respondents, it is obvious that active dislike 
of politics, la.jk of interest in politics or the inability 
to get to the polls could be considered strong reasons for 
not voting. The following table shows reasons for not 
voting in the United States for aged 55 and over: 

\ ) ' 

TABLE 15 • 

• I ■ • 

REPORTED REASON NOT VOTING OP PERSONS WHO REPORTED THAT* 
THEY WERE REGISTERED BUT DID NOT VOT?E, BY AGE, SEX, 
, AND RACE FOR THE UNITED STATES, NOVEMBER, 1972 ; 

(Civilian Non-institutional population) ' 

^ Reasorhsi for Nbt^ Voting 

Not , 'Diglike^ Unable to 

All Races Interested Politics s go to PollS 

' ' ' . 

Both Sexes • ^ ' 



\ 



55-64 years 17.9 13.1 [35^2 

65 years & over 8.5 - ,7.8 56/. J 



Male 



\ 



55-64 • 14.7 13.4 33^.5 

65 years & over 10.7 10.3 51.6 

Female 1 

55-64 14.6 10.8 40tf2 

65 years & over 7.2 . 6.2 \ 5^>.3 




Source: Table 18, reported Reason for Not Voting of 

Per;sons Who Reported that They Were Registered 
But Did Not Vote, By Age, Sex, and Race for the 
United States, November, 1972. U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, Current Popylation Reports , "Series 
P-20, No. 253, "Voting and Registration in the 
Election of November, 1972", (Washington, D.C., 
USGPO, 1973), p. 140. 
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The most acute reason for not voting given for the 
65 and over age group as showo in Table 15 is the inabil- 
ity to go to the polls. While in some cases this might 
be a rationalization for not voting, it nonetheless appears 
to be a real problem for people who might not, from an 
economic point of view, be able to afford transportation, 
or who, because of infirmity, are no longer able to drive. 

As stated above, the Louisville respondents included 
in this survey seem amply supplied with means of getting 
to the polls, which may at least partially explain their 
high participation in voting activity. 

Long and Lucioli suggest that "It is vital that we 
should not be handicapped in our progress in these fields 
^social and economic adjustment/ by having to face an old ' 
age pressure group inherently opposed to innovation and 
concerned only with its own security and comfort ."* The 
fear that the older age segment is conc erned "only with 
its own security and comfort" is not borne out by a ^recent 
survey conducted by the American Association of Retired 
Persons.** Information on the felt needs of older persons 
was received from almost 70,000 members in late 1972. ,The 
major areas of concern were (1) inflation, (2) the high 
crime rate, (3) high taxes, (4) drug use and (5) declinq 
in religious and moral values. None of these are exclu-t 
sively concerns of the aged and ar^ concerns reflected in 
national surveys which include all a^^ groups. "Inadequate 
attention to the problems of the reti;^ed" was ranked eighth. 

It would seem, therefore, fairly unlikely either Mhat 
the elderly would form a voting bloc which would have i 
influence disproportionate to the size of the aging seg- 
ment or that if such strength existed that it would be/ 
used to promote programs or. legislation "concerned only 
with its own security and comfort." ; 

i 

Meeting s . For most of the respondents, meetings , of 
various kinds provide considerable community contact.^ 
EightyN and five-tenths percent had attended one or mo^re 
meetings during the previous month. Twenty-five and h 
three-tenths percent attended between four and six meetings, 

* Fern Long and Clara Lucioli, "The Live Long and iike 
It Club: A Project in' Adult Educatipn for Older | 
People". Wilson Library Bulletin , 23, (Dec, 1948). 

** James A. Peterson, "Report on You", Modern Maturity , 
Vol. 16, No. 4, (August-September, 197,3) , pp. 64-65. 
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and 12.1% of the respondents attended between seven and 
ten meetings the previous month. About 1 in 8 (12.5%) 
attended more than ten me3tings during the month and 
10.9% did not attend any meetings during the previous 
month. Unless relevance of materials and services of 
the library can be established in connection with the 
subject matter of some of the meetings^ competition for 
the time of persons involved in several meetings may not 
be successful. It seems e^isier to continue an activity 
already begun than to start a new one^. 

Leisure activities . Greater numbers of activities 
should provide a wider base of interest in the materials 
and services a library has to offer. Respondents were 
asked to check the activities they had participated in 
during the last year not only to determine the extent of 
participation, but to indicate areas of interest upon 
which to build programs. 

The most frequently^^ttentioned a c ti v ity ^r^-bhe groups^ 
combined (N=257) was taking a vacation. Yard work axiid 
gardening ranked second closely followed by church and 
volunteer work in rank 3. For additional details regard- 
ing the activities of- all groups combined, refer to the 
following table: 
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TABLE 16 ^ .1 

LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 
(in percent) 

WHOLE GROUP 
(N«257) 

^^^v^^Y Percentage 
Take a vacation trip 57^2 
Yard work or gardening 52.9 
Church or volunteer \vork 51.0 

Any kind of sewing^ needlepoint, or 

embroidery 47.9 



Play cards or other gamej such as 
monopoly 

Go driving for pleasure 41. g 

Go to the movies 30.4 

Go to plays or concerts 33.1 

Play bingo 26.5 

Listen to records 25.7 

Spend time at the library " 20.6 

Attend sporting events such as 

basketball, etc. . • 17.1 

Work jigsaw puzzles 12.5 

Play a musical instrument | - 10. 1 

Belong to a singing group 9,1 

Participate in any kind of sports 
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when the average number of activities per person per 
group was compared to the percentage of persons in each 
group who had visj,ted the library during the last six 
m<^ths, a slight negative relationship resulted. 

. For detail regarding the relative popularity of 
activities among the nine subgroups, refer to Tables I 
through IX which are included in Appendix A, 

The following table shows activities designated by 
ranks, 1, 2> or 3 in all groups combined and each 
subgroup . • - 
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Use of r adio and TV . "Iwo passive activities which 
provifie formidable competition for library use are tele- 
vision viewing and listening to the radio. It is much 
easier to snap on the TV or radio» than to read a book 
or bestir oneself to the library. Over four-fifths 
(87.5%) of the respondents watch TV and 71.2% say they 
listen to the radio. A little less than 47.2% of those 
who watch TV say they spend between one and two hours a 
day watching, and an additional 43.5% watch between 
three and five hours a day. Fifteen persons (9.3%) say 
they spend in excess of six hours a day. 

^ What are the main reasons people give for watching? 
A National Inventory of Television Viewing Behavior" 
found that 32% watched for entertainment, 26% for relax-, 
ation and 18% admitted they watched only to "kill time" * 
Another study** found that "few turn on their sets for 
educational purposes" and that "only 10% mentioned infor- 

mation-seeking as a r eason fo r w atching TV". A study on 

news viewing found that the majority of the population 
(52% of the men and 54% of the women) reported they had 
not seen a national news program during the two-week 
period (Oct. -Nov., 1969) of the study.*** However, "both 
male and female regular news viewers are drawn dispro- 
portionately from older people* in our society, regardless 
of their educational level or amount of overall viewina 
time".**** ^ 

Alienation. If activities would seem to encourage 
library use, it also seems plausible that the opposite 
societal alienation would be likely to discourage library 
use. In an effort to determine whether or not this is teue 



Leonard A. LaSciota, Television in Day-to- Day Life: 
Patterns of Use, Vol. IV (RockvilTe, M., USDHEWT" 
n.d.) p. 60. 

** John P. Robinson, "Toward Defining the Function of 
Television", Ibid , p. 580. 

*** Harold Israel and John P. Robinson, "Demographic 
Characteristics of Viewers of Television Violence 
and News Programs", Television in Day-to-pay Life: 
Patterns of Use , Vol. IV, (RockvTlle, Md., USDHEW, 
n.d. ) , p. 102 . 

**** Ibid., p. 107. 
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of the respondents in Louisville, a five-item alienation 
scale was included in the questionnaire. Five of the 
six items included in Middleton's Alienation Scale* were 
used. The statement "I don't really enjoy most of the 
work that I do, but I feel that I jnust do it in order to 
have other things that I need and want", was excluded 
since this study deals with retired persons and was not 
applicable. Remaining items included statements intended 
to measure powerlessness, meaninglessness , normlessness , 
cultural estrangement and social estrangement.-*** 

The questions were presented in an agree-disagree 
format. "Positive" answers wer^ those in which the 
respondents disagreed with the Statements. The form of 
the statements posed particular problems for those of 
lower educational attainment sjlnce in order to. make a 
"positive" response, it was n^essary to "disagree" with 
a negative statement. Conseqx;iently , there was a rela- 
tively high rate of non-response to these items. 

When asked to respond to the statement "In order to 
get ahead in the world, you are almost forced to do some 
things which are not right"/ which is intended to measure 
normlessness, 59.9% disagreed. 

To the statement on cultural estrangement, i.e., "I 
am not much interested in the TV programs, movies, or 
magazines that most people seem to like", 47.5% disagreed, 
^pile 10.9% failed to answer. Since 87.5% of the respond- 
ents said they watch TV aind 90.7% of those who answered 
say they watch between one and five hours a day, and 74.7% 
say they read magazines, 47.5% seems a rather low percentage 
of persons who disagree that "tjiey are not much interested 
in TV programs. .. ,and magazines most people seem to like". 
The objection could possibly have been aimed at movies 
rather than TV and magazines due to the wording of the 
question. 



** 



R. Middleton, "Alienation, Race and Education", 
American Sociological Review , 28 (1963), pp. 973-77, 
as described in Measures of Social Psychological 
Attitudes , by John^P. Robinson and Phillip R. Shaver, 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan, Survey, Research Center, 
Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan, August, 1969). 

For wording of these items, see Question 19, page 4, 
REV/4 of the Questionnaire, Appendix A. 
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Thirty-one and nine-tenths percent disagreed with 
the statement ••there is not much that I can do about 
most of the important problems that we face today". 
Voting C9uld be considered a response to poweri&roness — 
unless the voters feel that the vote really has no effect. 
Since sujbh a high percentage of Louisville respondents 
vote^ 31.9% who feel that something can be done about 
important problems, seems a rather low figure. 

To the statement "things have become so complicated 
in the world today that I really don't understand what 
is going on**, 39.3% disagreed. Four and three-tenths 
percent failed to answer. 

While the four above statements were presented in ^ 
such a way that understanding might be difficult, the fifth 
item intended to measure social estrangement should have 
been easily understood even by those of low education. "I 
often feel lonely •• is a simple, straightforward statement. 
Some resistence to answeri ng ^ this par tioular question was 
in evidence, as shown by the non-answering percentage of 
10.9%. However, 47.5% disagreed that they often felt ' 
lonely. When a group of 2,543 adults were asked to state 
their fears, less than one in five said they feared death, 
and 16% of all women and 11% of the men said they feared 
loneliness.* There is no way of determining whether those 
who failed to answer felt lonely often, but did not want 
to admit it. A number of husband -wife combinations were 
in attendance and it is possible if one admitted to being 
lonely, that it might reflect unfavorably on the other 
partner, since husband and wife usually sat together and 
thus could see how the other answered, some answers might 
have been adjusted accordingly. 

Total scores on all five items ranged from 0 for a 
person who did not disagree with any of the five state- 
ments to 5 for a person who disagreed with each of the 
five statements. Persons with scores of 0, 1, and 2 were 
considered to be more alienated than those who had scores 
of 3, 4, or 5. Only 9.7% of the respondents disagreed 
with all five statements, 13.6% disagreed with all but one 
statement, and 17.5% disagreed with three. Consequently, 
40.8% were not considered to be highly alienated. Some of 
those remaining who had scores from 0 to 2 or alienated 
may be accounted for by virtue of non-answering since the 
items were scored in the positive direction. 



* George H. Gallup, The Gallup Poll, Public Opinion , 
1935-71 , Vol. 3, 1959-71, (New York: Random House, 
1972) . 
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TABLE 18 ^ 

ALIENATION SCORE AND LIBRARY USB 

Infrequent 
Non-User User t Use r Total 

Score No. Row % No. Row %" No. Row % 

High * 

Alienation 81 70% 33 30% ' 114 54% 

(0, 1, 2) 

Low 

Alienation 51 50% 49 49% . 99 46% 



While 46% of the respondents had scores indicating low 
al ienation IT about hal^^ these were infrequent users _and_ 
users of library services. Of those whose scores indicated 
high alienation, seventy percent were non-users of library 
services • 

I 

Life Satisfaction 

Four areas of satisfaction were explored — happiness, 
satisfaction with housing, satisfaction with income and 
attitude toward retirement. 

Happiness . When asked the question, "In general, how 
happy would you say you are?", 51.0% of the respondents 
said they were very happy and 41.6% said they were fairly 
happy. ^ Only one person said he was not happy. Compared 
to a survey made in January, 1971, by the Gallup Poll, in 
which 38% of the adults fifty years old and older, said 
they were very happy and 50% said they were fairly happy,* 
the respondents were somewhat happier than the broader 
Gallup sample. 

Housing Satisfaction . When asked whether they were 
satisfied with their housing arrangements, 76.3% of the 
Louisville respondents indicated satisfaction compared 
With only 74% of a national adult sample of 1505 made in 
September, 1973, by the Roper Public Opinion Research 
Center.** Only 9.7% of the Louisville respondents said 
they were dissatisfied compared to 23% of the national 

' Gallup Poll, January 14, 1971, p. 2280. 

** Current Opinion , Vol. 2, issue 1, (January, 19t4), p. 9. 
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sample, in a report on an American Association of Retired 
Persons membership of 70,000 older persons, 89% of the 
respondents were satisfied with their houStiig arrangements. 
Nonetheless, in terms of numbers, the survey estimates 
that a quarter of a million older TUnericans are unhappy 
over their housing.* 

Income Satisfaction . As previously discussed under 
socio-economic characteristics, 60.7% of the respondents 
stated that they were satisfied with their income, while 
only 14.4% voiced dissatisfaction. 

Attitude to Retirement . Six (2.3%) of the Louisville 
respondents stated that retirement was worse than expected. 
Thirty-two and seven-tenths percent said retirement was 
aly>ut the same as they expected and 44.0% said retirement 
was better than expected, it might be well to keep in mind, 
however, that these people are fairly healthy (61.1% say 
they have good or excellent health) and relatively unre- 
stricted as to activity (63,0% say they either ^re not 

limited in any or not limited in most of their activities) . 
When the Roper Public Opinion Research Center asked a 
national sample of adults what they considered to be the 
best stage of life, 24% named young adulthood, 35% nsuned 
middle age and 20% named retirement.** 



Library Use 

Vision. Since eye sufficiency has such direct bearing 
on the efficient use of the library, the questionnaire 
sought to establish possible shortcomings in eye care, 
and the extent of certain types of eye disease. This 
information might also be used to detect a number of per-) 
sons who might be eligible to receive ^'talking books" frqm 
the Regional Library for the Blind and Physically Handi- 
capped in Frankfort, Kentucky. Many persons with marginal 
handicaps (those not legally considered "blind") are not 
aware that this service may be available to them. Certain 
other aspects of "seeing" that might have a bearing on the 
"comfortable" use of the library are also included. 

Ophthamologists generally recommen(|^ that eyes and 
eyeglasses be checked at least every two years. Ninety- 
three percent said they wear glasses when they read. 
Sixty-sever and seven-tenths percent of the respondents 



James A. Peterson, "Report on You", Modern Maturity , 
Aug. -Sept., 1973, pp. 64-5. 

Current Opinion , Vol. 1, No. 6, (June, 1973), p. 59. 
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said their'-eyes had been checked either by a doctor or at 
a clinic during the preceding two years; 64,6% by a doctor 
and 3,1% at a clinic. Consequently, almost three out of 
< every ten persons whorWear glasses may be wearing glasses 

that no longer provide adequate correction. It is also 
\ possible that some who wear glasses do not wear prescrip- 
\ tion glasses"--sometimes people just buy a pair of glasses 
\at the dime store that helps them see a little better thai>' 
\hey did before, 

^ \ In a pilot program for vision screening im Dallas; 
Tex,as, 960 retired persons aged 40 to 103 were I tested, * 
Of the total participants in the program, 32% had not had 
a vision examination for three years or more and 3,5% had 
never had one. Forty-one perce nt wer e referre<| to localT ' 
vision care specialists for further diagnosi:s; 5,1%^^'for 
suspected glaucoma, 5,2% for cataract evaluation and 1,5% 
for other health problems detected through the eyes, 

^our common causes of blindness (and if not blindness, 
at least "reduced vision) in people over 65 are\macular 
degeneration, cataracts, glaucoma, and diabetic retinopahy,** 
Macular degeneration is a fairly well pronounced opacity , ^ 
of the cornea, apparent as a grey spot. This condition 
affects 20% of the older population, and the average age of'^ 
occurrence is 78, Cataracts, or clouding'of the lens of 
the eye, affects about 17% of the , older population. 
Cataracts cause a general decrease in vision as well as a 
decrease in the cunount^f .light reaching the eye and 
results in an excessive glare in sunlight. Glaucoma 
affects about 13% of the older population, and its average 
age of occurrence is 73 years. Glaucoma or elevated 
pressure within the eye, greatly affects peripheral vision. 
Eyedrops used to alleviate the condition constrict the 
pupil of the eye and thus reduces the amount of light 
getting into the eye. Diabetic retinopathy is a non- 
inflammatory disease of the retina as a result of a 
diabetic condition. This condition affects about 12% of 
the older population and its average age of occurrence is 
60 years. 



* Aging , No, 226, August, 1973, HEW, Office of Hun n 
Development, Administration on Aging, (Washington, 
D,C,, USGPO, 1973) , p, 16, 

Leslie S, libow, "Older People's Medical and Physiological 
Characteristics: Some Implications for Transportation", 
pujblished in Transportation and Aging , Selected Issues^ 
ba>sed on proceedings on the Interdisciplinary Workshop 
on Transportation and Aaing, (Washington, D,C,, USGPO, 

1970)^ D. 14* 

* * 
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It is estimated that the number of blind people in 
. the United States is about 380,000 or 19 per thousand. 
Legal blindness is defined as vision of 20/200 or less 
in the best eye and a visual field of 20 degrees or l&ss\ 
Tljis. means a person could read the big "E" on the eye 
chart at 20 feet, or be able to see a person's nose and 
ear at the ^ame time. Such restricted vision would pro- 
vide poor or roedipcre ability to walk about. Assuming 
that four or five times the number of legally blind 
people have, some visual impairnfent, it is possible that 
about 1.9 million older peopleV or 10 percent of the total 
elderly j)opulat ion might have significant vXrision problems. 
A person whose corrected vision is 20/50 or better rarely 

• has much problem either in outside life or "reading. If 
an individual has 20/70 vision and an adeauate field, he 
on'3o'^^*^ around pretty well. Often the person with only 
20/200 vision can be eiiabled to read with magnification 

• and a good light closu to the reading material.* 

in the question on eye disease included in the 
questionnaire, only 5.1% stated they had cataract and 
3.1% said they had glaucoma, a somewhat lesser figure than 
that cited by Libow. This is to be expected since it l^s * 
likely that persons severely afflicted would be somewhat 
limited as to activities. .Additionally, the respondent 

• group includes a fairly leypge proportion of persons younger 
in age than the average age of, occurrence of the various 
diseases mentioned. 

Since cataracts cause a direct loss of light entering 
the eye and glaucoma by means .of the medication for its 
^alleviation, causes loss of light reaching, the eye, both 
of these conditions could have a direct affect on the 

• comfortable use of the library. After all, libraries are ' 
lagh-ted for persons _with "normal" vision. Generally 
speaking^_oider--^ople require more ligftt to see as well 

3s..yo«ttggr persons^. At age 45, it is estimated that 4.11u- 
mmatiou will have to be increased by 50% to reach optimum 
conditions of sharpness as compared^ with the light require- 
ments of a 20 ye^r old. By the late 50 's a 100% increase 
\ri brightness is required and by age 80, an increase of 
three and a third times is necessary. Consequently, it 
IS very likely that levels of lighting in most libraries 
IS not sufficient for comfortable reading for persons 45 

* Don M. Gordon, "Eye Problems of the Aged", in Worki ng ' 
With Older People , Clinical Aspects of Aging, vol. IV 
(Rockville.^ Md., USDHEW, Public Health" Service, 1971). 
p. 28 . - - ' 
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and older.* Ai possible solution might be a special read- 
ing area in wh^ich light intensities are increased. Merely 
increasing the amount of light is not the whole solution, 
however, as it must be attain^*! without an increased 
•amount of glare. Glare can distort or mute the outlines 
of objects thus increasing the difficulty of seeing. 

While J have been unable to find any figures showing 
the nunifcer-5 and ages of persons wearing bi-focals, there 
surely must be substantial numbers in thdi over 45 age group. 
Bi-£ocais pose a particularly awkward problem in ^"reading * . / x\ v 
shelves". Generally, objects are in focuk in an hrea > . v 

•between few inches from the nose to a distance aporosti- ' \ 
mately arm's length. So far as acuity of jvision i^^con- O'*^ 
cerned, the area immediately beyond an arm's length may ' ' -^X ' 
constitute a pretty fuzzy area. Objects , generally return ^ ' * 
to focus at about 5 or 6 feet. Reading book titles and 
catalog numbers either must be donil with one's nose almost 
on the back of the book (sometimes a d icult ^naneuver 
when the becks are either at the top or ottom of the 
stack ai'eas) or one must back up far enough to get in focus 
with the "distance" part of the glasses. This is sometimes 
impossible due to «the width of the stack aisles. While 
alleviation of this particular difficulty may not be possible, 
It IS one other aspect which makes open-.;tack library use 
for some people rather uncomfortable. 

Hearing . Hearing difficulties may also create a 
barrier to library use. Loss of hearing can mean loss of 
contact with life and may induce depression and withdrawal. 
About 30% of the persons in the 65-79 year age group suffer 
from some degree of hearing impairment. Unfortunately, 
advancing age produces a marked degree of hearing impair-, 
ment— in fact, for ages 65-79 the rate of impairment is 
40 times greater than for those 18-24 years of age.** 

If a person needs an explanatio^ for finding iraterials, 
the answer may not be loud enough or the words may run 
together or be distorted so as not to be understandable. 
This need for greater vol ome may be especially embarrassing 
to persons who feel they must either maintain absolute 
silence or no"_ speak above a whisper in the library. While 
a hearing aid is de^nitely helpful, mere increase in 

* From an unpublished paper arising from the Hba^ng 
Group Participants at the White Honse ConferencJ, by 
Jack Billingsley, p. 1. 



Health in the Later Yea rs of Life , National Center 
for Health Statistics, TRockviTTe, i^id., USGPO, 1971). 
p. 28. - ' 
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volume may not solve *the problem. Many whose hearing 
couWbe improved by a well fitted hearing aid do not 
take advantage of this correction since it is estimated 
that among those 45 years and over with hearing loss in 
both ears, only one person in five uses a hfearing aid,* ' 

Lipreading may also provide additional understanding. 
Nonetheless, in speechreading certain vocal sounds are 
not visible on the lips so a person reading lips receives 
a series of intermittent clues (through such "visible" 
sounds as (p) , (b) , (m) , (f4 , and (v) , together with 
facial expressions and bodily gestures to provide a 
meaningful interpretation,^ Have you ever tried to follow 
the conversation on television when the sound is turned 
off? It is a little like reading shorthand — a lot of 
material must be filled in. The scune problems arise in 
providing audio-visual materials for this age segment — 
volume must be increased, speed of presentation decreased 
if possible and extraneous noises and distractions reduced 
to a minimum. 

Arthritis and "^ rthcpedic Defects . According to 
statistics from ti t^ational Health Center, almost 80% 
of the 65-79 year age group are afflicted with some degree 
of osteoarthritis, a degenerative joint disease which most 
often affects the hands and feet. In the 65 to 79 year 
age group, 50.3% of the men and 44.9% of the women in the 
United States are afflected with a mild form of 
osteoarthritis . ** 

Thumbing through the card catalog looking for the 
necessary information to locate a bock with fingers stiffened 
and painful from arthritis can prove a tiring and discour- 
aging task. In larger libraries, a good deal of walking 
may be necessary to locate a book. This may be made diffi- 
cult both by arthritis (as it affects the feet) and by 
orthopedic defects — impairments of limbs, back and trunk. 
In the 65 years and over group, 17.4 men per 100 suffer 
such disabilities, while 19.7 women are so afflicted.*** 
The principal cause of these impairments* is injury. 

Orthopedic defects may make reaching up or stooping 
ever difficult. When a patron finds the proper stack 
location for his book, the chances are two cut of three 
that it will not be at waist level. Either the patron 



* Ibid . 
** Ibid. 
*** Ibid., p. 29 
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must bend down# head towards the flopt# or reach or climb 
up on a stool (if one is readily available) to reach his 
book, iiight Revels at the top and /bottom of the. stacks 
may be inadequate^ so it is difficHilt to locate the title 
or call nuiTiJjcr. Due to a lessened sense of balance or a 
reduced tactile sense in the ex/remities ^ either may 
result in a fill/ Additional strength is often necessary 
to pull a book out of a tightly packed space ^ which could 
further contribute to the likelihood of losing one's 
balance. > • 

Health and Physical Mobil ity . It would appear^ both 
from the ^j^nswers on the questionnaire^ and from the attend-^ 
ance at the various gr6up meetings^ that the jrespondentS 
contacted are generally unrestricted as to physical mobility 
and in Relatively good health. Twenty-eight pnd eight- 
tenthS/'^^percent said they are limited ir* some bf their 
activities, while 30.7% state they are not li^mited in any 
of their activities. Sixty-one and one--tenth percent felt 
themselves to be in either "excellent" or 'gbod'^ health; 
14.8% as excellent and 46.3% as good. Only 2.7% stated 
their health J3 "poor" and 32.7% felt their health was 
"fair". 

Building Barriers . Many older public libraries are \ 
"Carnegie" b^iildings — and generally those buildings were^ 
designed to present a dignified and imposing public image. 
Tnis image often included a fairly long flight of steps up 
to the front entrance. Also^ the interiors were often 
designed with flights of st6ps between floors. About 22% 
of the persons 65 years and over have a heart condition 
which results in some activity limitation.* Climbing stairs 
may pose a severe limitation to those persons if other 
means of entering the ' uilding and gaining access to upper 
floors are not avail-.ole. ^qed people should not be 
expected to climb more than one flight of stairs, and the . 
maximum riser height should not exceed 7 inches. 

The inconvenience of outside stairs may be overcome 
by providing a ramp while the difficulty of the inside ^ 
stairs may be circumvented by providing an elevator for/ 
the patrons' use. It is suggested / however , that large, 
easily visible signs at street level should indicate the 
ramp location. Elevator locations should be clearly 
designated, together v:ith a designation that they can be 
used by the public. Automatic elevator doors should be 
timed to close more slowly. If possible, swinging door 
handles should be large enough to be easily grasped. 

* Ibid . / Table 8. Average Nufnbet and Percent Distribution 
of Persons with Limitation of Activity D\;m to Selected 
Chronic Concitions at Ages 45-64 and 65 am^ Over: 
United States, July 1965-June 1967. p. 34. 
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Well cared for library floors are often highly 
polished. While this may be aesthetically pleasing, and 
a good maintenance procedure, glare from such a floor 
may reduce awareness of irregularities in thresholds, 
stairs, etc. Such a floor surface may also be slippery 
which increases the possibility of falling. Low gloss, 
non-skid wax may reduce both glare and slipper iness and 
produce an additional margin of safety. Some elderly ^ 
women become bowlegged and walk with a waddling gait 
which results in their not placing their feet as securely 
against the floor. Carpeting may provide a more secure 
footing than a bare floor, gives some acoustical control, . 
and has the additional advantage of reducing the likeli- 
hood of injury if someone does fall. Falls are not a 
minor problem in the 65 and over segment. Nearly 80,000 
persons died in 1971 as a result of accidental injuries.* 
An additional 800,000 older people suffered disabling 
injuries lasting at least one day. Total accidemts , 
claimed 17,6t)0 persons in tlie over 75 age group and 10,500 
in the 65-74 age gro4^p. Although accounting for about 
10% of the population, they accounted for 24% of all 
accidents. About half the fatal accidents were caused by 
falls, 26% of which occurred in public places and 
institutions. 

One' of the most disorienting architectural features 
in hospitals and nursing homes tends to be the halls as 
they seem* be tl^e least differentiated and least identi- 
fiable areas, what does the library have in addition to 
its own hallways? Row upon row of stack areas whose loca- 
tion is defined primarily by catalog numbers. In some 
larger libr^ri^s it would be possible for an older person 
to become cbnfu&ed^ and "lost". Signs to indicate the 
direction of the exit might prove comforting. 

Bathrooms should be readily accessible on each floor 
with their locations clearly marked. 

lihen one considers the comfort of older patrons who 
read in the library, lighting levels should be increased, 
at least in some limited areas, and temperatures should be 
increased to approximately 78 degrees Farenheit. (This 
temperature may not be possible considering the present 
energy shortage, bu^ the suggested 68 degrees would be 
definitely uncomfortable.) Library qhairs often are armless. 
In some of the libraries decorated in a "modern" style, 
chairs are relatively low as are reading tables, etc. 
With reduced leg strength, it may be difficult for an 
older person to rise without being able to push himself to 
a standing position against the arms of a chair. Excep- 
tionally low chairs may be even more difficult for an 
older patron. 



Aging , No. 219, (Jan., 1973), p. 14. 
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Every effort should be made to remove or alleviate 
such building barriers as stairv/ays^ slippery floors'^ 
inadequate lighting and heating and urT&uitable furniture. 



Personal Inadequacies 

Probably the most basic inadequacy felt by the older 
patron is lack of education. For those 65 and over, 
median years of school completed for 1969-70 was 9.1 , and 
only j8.2% were high school graduates. When one considers * 
that illiteracy is definedf^as less than 5 years of educa- 
tion (and it is possible that even that grade level is too 
low) , and that persons who left school 50 years ago may 
have lost reading skill xiue to non-use, increasing library 
service to that portion of the aging population is parti- 
cularly difficult. Louisville respondents, however, show 
between 1-4 years of high school as the median years of 
school completed. 

Persons who have never or rarely used the library may 
be hesitant to admit they don't know how to use the library. 
Loss of various roles after retirement may be considered 
as societal rejection by some and to chance rebuff in a 
volunteer activity could be considered further rejection. 
In some activities, a person can watch others and gauge 
his activities accordingly even if he had never participated 
before, rt Is difficult to see how a person could learn 
to use the library effectively without admitting he didn't 
know how to search for a book in the card catalog and have 
some explanation of the meaning of the classification 
numbers. Often, too, the circulation desk is manned by 
high school students or quite young persons and an older 
person may hesitate to ask a young perton for help. Young 
people generally take library service for granted and they 
might not realize the difficulty an older person might 
have in learning what the library could provide. 

Many of the barriers to library use by older persons 
may not be remediable — certain physicals-handicaps cannot 
be reduced and it may not be possible to remove certain 
architectural barriers short of substantial building reno- 
vation or removal of library facilities to completely new 
quarters. Personal inadequacies, however, may be rendered 
less limiting by classes designed to acquaint persons with 
the use of the library and a number of the services the 
library might perform which do not necessitate learning 
through tjie written word, such as films and lectures. 

I 
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Attitudes Toward the Library 

A library attitude seal 
expressing commonly held bel 
librarians was presented to 
In some cases agreement with 
"positive" answer while in o 
was considered the "positive 
table shows the percentage o 
positive responses to each o 



e consisting of ten statements 
iefs about libraries and 
the Louisville respondents. . 

the statement, constituted a 
thers the "disagree" answer 

response. The following 
f the respondents who gave 
f the ten statements. 



TABLE 19 



Statement 



Percent of Respondents 
Who Gave a Positive Answer 



The library is a pleasant place 
to spend a few hours. 

Librarians care more about bqoks 
than they care about people. * 

The library ds mostly for students. 

The library provides a valuable 
service to the community. 

If a person cannot read well, there 
is no use going to the library. 

Librarians can suggest good books 
for a person to read. 

Librarians will help a person find 
what he is looking for if he asks 
for help. 

It is too hard to ^ind what you 
want in a library 

The library is a place where you 
can only whisper, not talk aloud. 

The library has programs to help 
people . 



Agree 
70.0 



62.3 



68.9 



67.7 



Disagree 

42.0 
'49.4 



52.5 



48.6 



18.7 



59.9 
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Seventy percent of the respondents agree that the 
library is a pleasant place, and more than 60% ^agree that 
it provides a yaluable community service, that librarians 
will provide requested assistance in locating materials, 
and that they can suggest good books. Almost 60% feel 
that the library has programs helpful to people. Fewer 
than half of the respondents disagreed that librarians 
care more about books than people; that the library is 
mostly for students and that it is too hard to find what 
you want in the library. A little over half (52.5%) dis- 
agreed that if a person is not an accomplished reader he 
shouldn't go to the library. In the areas covered by the 
negative statements^ many persons in these older age 
groups appear to cling to attitudes that they may have 
been more descriptive of public libraries attitudes and 
services some years back rather than at present. Public 
libraries have become increasingly more "people" rather 
than "book" oriented and public libraries have continually 
expanded the scope of their services to include pre-school 
children and numerous adult interest groups^ as well as 
students, with the wider use of more* sophisticated audio- 
visual materials^ information and entertainment can be 
offered without the necessity of reading. So far as the 
difficulty of using the library is concerned, this obstacle 
can be overcome by simplified explanations for locating 
library materials. 



It was anticipated that with the more lenient rules 
for ordinary speech in libraries that most persons would 
be aware of this change and that many respondents would 
disagree wit^ the statement that *one coul^ only whisper 
in the library. Only 18.7% felt a person could talk aloud. 
From the answers given to the statements it would appear 
that a number of misconceptions are still held by many of 
the respondents.^ If some of the negative views could be 
alleviated^ increased library use might result. 



Library Use and Anticipated Use 

Many people are not aware of the scope of services 
the modern public library performs. In an effort' to make 
persons aware of some of these services (by merely reading 
the question) , a list was made and the respondent was asked 
whether he had ever used a particular service or if he 
would like to use a particular service. It comes %as no 
surprise that the most frequently used service was checking 
out books (48.2% of the respondents had used this service). 
The next most frequently mentioned activity was going to 
the library to look up the Answer to a special question, 
mentioned by 39.7% of the respondents. An additional 7.0% 
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mentioned that they would like to participate in this 
activity. Twenty-four and five-tenths percent had attended 
an art exhibit but only 19.8% had attended a talk or movie 
program. Whether this might indicate that the respondents 
prefer art exhibits to talk and movie programs, or whether 
the art exhibits are more frequent or better publicized is 
not known. Apparently, however, the art exhibits are 
attended by many in this group. 

Seven and eight-tenths percent said they had borrowed 
a picture to hang on their wall at home, but 8.2% said 
they would like to use ti^is service. - This interest, in 
combination with the interest in art exhibits, might be 
used as a basis for talks on art appreciation and an 
accompanying display of art books which the library owns, 
and pictures the library has to loan. 

Even though the Louisville Free Public Library is 
located conveniently to the downtown area, and the respond- 
ents are for the most part not from the county areas, the 
large geographic area is servxced by both branch libraries 
and several bookmobiles. Nonetheless, only IS. 5% had 
visited a bookmobile, while 13.2% said they would like to 
do so. (The library has already established additional 
bookmobile stops in areas shown by the U.S. Census to have 
a high proportion of elderly.) 

Although 89.5% of the respondents said they read a 
newspaper nearly every day, only 23.3% have ever resKi a 
newspaper in the library. A likely explanation is that 
the local newspaper is the one read and no purpose would 
be served by going down to the library to read it. It is 
possible that if a large print newspaper were available 
that it might be of some interest. Seventy-four and 
seven-tenths percent of the respondents state that they 
read magazines; yet, only 33.9% say they have ever read 
magazines in the library. One hundred seventy-three per- 
sons stated they read magazines, but 97 were non-library 
users. These 97 persons could be considered "potentials". 
Given the interest in reading magazines, it might be 
possible to encourage persons to begin to use the library 
through xhis medium. Magazine subscriptions are relatively 
expensive and copies are usually read only once and dis- 
carded. Consequently, greater emphasis on reading a 
variety of magazines in the library once a month might be 
suggested, especially for those magazines not commonly 
found in every household, i.e., Arizona Highways with its 
beautiful landscapes, Audubon Ilagazine, Natural History, 
Car and Driver, Consumer Reports, etc. For persons of 
limited reading skills and vocabulary, a number of maga- 
zines could convey information and aesthetic pleasure 
through illustrations and photographs. 
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One hundred fiftyVnine persons stated they read books. 
Eighty-five of the bookXreaders and non-users of the 
library. These persons hiay be considered "potentials". 



Certain areas of libra^^ry service appear to be desired 
by more persons than are atXpresent using them — among 
these are borrowing a pictur^^ checking out large ^ print 
books, using a microcard reaofer and checking out "l^alking 
books" or cassettes. Over fouV times as many persons said 
they would like to use the shutVin service as have ever 
used it before. This would appear 
for additional library service. NIn 
books, more publicity could be gj 
about what "talking books" is, whai 

qualifying for this service are ana^how and where to apply i 
More information or publicity could be given on the hold- 
ings in large print books. A demonstration might be given 
on how to use a microcard reader and how to use a micro- 
film copier if one is available. 



to be a fertile area 
the area of talking 

n the older age groups 
the requirements for 



For more detailed information on the use of library 
services and anticipated use, see Table 20, which follows. 
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TABLE 20 

LIBRARY SERVICES USED OR ANTICIPATED 
' (in %) 
WHOLE GROUP 

N«257 

Service Used Anticipated 

Check out books ^ 48.2 5.8 

Go to the library to look up the 

answer to a special question 39.7 7.0 

Read magazines in the library 33.9 4.7 

Call on the telephone to get an 

answer to a question 25.3 5.1 

Attend an art exhibit 24.3 7.4 

Read newspapers in the library 23.3 4.7 

Check out a film for use with 

some activity 22.2 5.1 

Attend a talk or movie program 19.8 9.3 

Use the copying machine 11.3 11.7 

Check a location on a library map 
o.f some place you've heard of but 

don't know where it is 10.9 4.3 

Visit a bookmobile 10. 5 13.2 

Listen to records . 9.7 7^0 

Borrow a picture to hand on your 

-wtii-^ertr-hoine 7.8 8.2 



Check out bo6ks with special large 

print that is\ easier to tead 4.7 7.8 

Use a microcard reader 3.5 7.0 

Check out "talking books" or cassettes 2.7 7.8 

Use the shut-in Service where books 
are brought to people unable to 

to the library I.9 8.2 
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For ixifprmation regarding use and anticipated use of 
library service for each of the subgroups, refer to 
Appendix A, Tables XIX to XVII. 



Reading Interests 

As an aid in the selection of reading materials of 
special interest to retired persons, respondents were 
questioned on the subject matter they preferred. A read- 
ing list which includes both fiction and non-fiction areas 
was included. The following table shows subjects 
receiving ranks 1, 2 or 3 for both the fiction and non- 
fiction categories for the group as a whole and for each 
of the subgroups. 
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Short stories, historical fiction and romance were 
ranked one, two, and three in the fiction category; while 
religi6n, biography and travel were the most frequently ^ 
mentioned subjects in the non-fiction area. 

For additional detail concerning reading interests 
of the entire group, refer to Table 22 which follows: 

TABLE 22 



N=257 



READING INTEREST PROFILE 
(in %) 
WHOLE GROUP 



Books 



Fiction 



Percentage 



Short stories 

Historical 

Romance 

Humor 

Adventure 

riysteries 

Science fiction 

No_n - fiction 



37,0 
33,5 
26.8 
21*; 8 
20.6 
18.3 
4.3 



Religion 

Biography 

Travel 

Current affairs 

History 

Homemaking 

Nature 

Poetry 

About music 

Philosophy 

Art 

Business ^ 

Science 

Plays 



33.5 . 

28.0 

26.8 

26.5 

24.5 

19.8 

15.6 

14.4 

XI. 3 

9.7 

9.3 

7.0 

5.1 

3.9 



70.4% read books 

Median age - 70-74 years 

Median education - 1-4 years of college 

Detail concerning rea^^ing interest choices for each 
of the subgroups may be fc ind in Appendix A Tables X to 
XVIII. 
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The UP Index 



In an effort to predict the number of persons con- 
tacted who might most readily become libraty users, a 
'7-item index (hereinafter referred to as the User 
Potential* or UP Index) has been contracted, it is 
assumed that the greater the cumulative score^n the UP 
Index, the more likely it is that the person with such a 
score would be a library user. Those h=*viq^ scores in 
the middles ranges wq^uld be more likely uo be infrequent 
tisers of the library services. Interpretation is compli- 
cated somewhat by non-responses to the library-oriented 
questions.. However, w " assarted that this failure to 
' answer indicates^a lacl, interest and such answers are 
given an accordingly low score. ^ 

If a respondent lacked the nfecessary education to use 
the library, if he were highly alienated, if he neither 
read books oir enjoyed re- . , and if he had never, up to 
this point in his life , the library, it is highly 

unlikely that he' would *.t^gin to usfe the library after 
retirement. However, If he had the necessary education 
and liked reading books, if he had used, che library even 
\ very frequently, it is more likely that he migTit establish 

the habit of using the library (especially if programs 
were especially chosen to fit his needs and interests) . 
Alternatively, if he enjoyed reading, had never used the 
library but had a negative' attitude to the library, tl>e^ 
solution might be an attempt to increase community appre- 
ciation and awareness of the services the library can 
provide. 

The UP Index consists of the following components: 

(1) Highest level of education 

(2) Subjective attitud^to happiness 
{Or) Alienation score 

/ (4) Enjoyment of reading • 
0* (5) Book reading 

(6) Former library use 

I ' 

(7) Library attitude, score 
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Each of the above components is believed to contri- 
bute to the likelihood of library use. The cross- 
tabulation of library use with education shows that the 
greatest increase in library usage occurs in conjunction 
with some college education, * Consequently, college edu- 
cation and graduate education are weighted somewhat more ^ . 
heavily' than elementary or high school education. With 
reg'ard to th6 subjective attitude to happiness, it is 
felt that new or renewed experiences would be more likely 
to "be acceptable if a person were generally happy with 
his situation. If a person has a low alienation score, 
his orientation would more likely Jbe outward and library 
use might therefore be of more value to him in expanding 
his outlook and explaining his problems. Obviously, if a 
person just does not enjoy reading, he wpuld not be very 
likely to use the library. Interestingly enough, though, 
with the advent of audio-villual equipment, persons* who 
are not necessarily "readers" may be able to be informed 
and entertained through library programs in ways that were 
not heretofore, possible. Since most peoole do not go to 
the library to read newspapers or nagazfnes, the most likely 
candidates for library use would be book readers. Since 
learning to use the library does, take some effort on the 
part of the patron to use the library effectively, it is 
fi€lt that if such library use were not an entirely new 
/fecperience, there would be less resistance to using the 
/ library. After all,^it may be difficult to start something 
I entirely new after retirement. Finally, how a person feels 
I about the library arid its services would have some bearing 
i^-^ whether or not it were used. The potential patron may 
haVe had unpleasant experiences in h.ls earlier years when 
heltried to use the library. Libraries have changed in 
atliit'ude and improved and expanded services in the last 
twdnty years or so and are now (generally speaking) more 
se/vice and less custodial oriented places. Initial 
rj^uctance might have to be overcome by soitve kind of orien- 
'-—'^tion in the use of the library and an assurance of a 
friendly and helpful welcome of the older patron by the 
library staff*. 

The following table indicates scoring used in the UP 
. Index -ogether with the locations of the compone'nt parts 

on two revisions of the questionnaire. (Refer to Forms 3 
"~and~4 of the questidnna in Chapter II.) 
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scorHg for up index 

Question No. Question Np. Subject Score Maximum 

Rev. #4 Rev. #3 



5 HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION 

"^^^ 

Elertientary ' 0 

Any high school 1 
' . Any college 3 

Graduate school 4 

18 21, HAPPY 

On old questionnairfe, 
if fairly h. >y or 
very happy i 
Happy or ve^y happy 1 

19 (A-E) ^ .22 (1-5) .ALIENATION SCORE (SCORE) 

Note: Old questionnaires 
are coded in opposite 
direction. 

If score is 0, 1 or 2 0 
If score is 3, 4 or 5 1 

30 33 (1-10) ENJOY READING 

X ' Note: On old question- 

naire, if score is 5 or 
more, code ^ 2 



If yes, 2 Z 

33 ^ 39 \ READ BOOKS 

\ If yes 1 1 

\ 

36 45 \ FORMER LIBRARY USE 

^\ Never (if not answered, 0 
code, if checked, code) -2 
dount one for each check 4 

38 (1-10) 49(1-10) LIBRAI^Y ATTITUDE SCORE 

(SCORE 2) 

If scojfcse is 0 to 3 0 
If scor^is 4, 5, 6, or 7 1 
If score \4.s 8,9, or 10 2 2 , 

\ 
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I 

A cross-tabulation of the scores of individuals on 
the UP Index with library use resultad in the following 
table: 
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Of those with high scores (between 12 and 15) 45% 
are users ^ 22% are infrequent users and 33% are non-users • 

Of those with intermediate scores (between 8 and 11) ^ 
25% are users ^ 21% are infrequent users and 54% are 
non-users. Of those persons scoring below 7 on th*^ UP 
Index ^ four are users; one person is an infrequent user 
while 94% are non-users. Thus it can be seen that high 
scores appear to be associated with library usage ^ inter- 
mediate scoreo with use and infrequent use, and low 
scores primarily with non-use. 

When determining a realistic target group for increase 
in library services, generally speaking, the older popu- 
lation who might use the library will be reduc6|pl by: 

(1) those over 75 years of age since thei^ 
level of activity may be sharply reduced 

(2) those who have less than an 8th grade 
education 

(3) those who are afflicted with physical 
handicaps or chronic conditions which 
result in a number of days of restricted 
activity 

(4) those who are institutionalized 

(5) those who are unable to get to the 
library due to lack of transportation 

Given these restrictive conditions, the total, number 
of older persons in any Service area could not be con- 
sidered potential library ur Nonetheless, some 
persons in categories (3), md (5) may still beobme 
library patrons through the medium of specialized outreach 
programs • 

It is anticipated that it would be easier to motivate 
persons with high and intermediatye scores who are non- 
user s to become user s of library service. These would 
include the 23 persons with scores between 12 and 15 and 
the 36 persons v/ith scores between 8 and 11. It is 
^further anticipated, that it might be easier to induce 
those infrequent users with intermediate and high scores 
to use the library more frequently. Thus there would be 
59 "potentials" in the non-user category and 29 in the 
infrequent user category. Accordingly^, a maximum real- 
istic target group for these respondents would be between 
59 and 88 people. If success of the program is judged 
only by the percentage of total respondents tliey attract. 
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a danger exists that the response might be considered 
"unsuccessfui" when, in fact, the program may have 
attracted a considerable proportion of the "potentials". 
If we further consider that not all "potentials" would 
become library users under even the ^most propitious of 
circumstances, and If we consider thc.1: only about one- 
third of the respondents are library users, additional 
programs might be considered successful if approximately 
18 to 26 persons responded to the particular program*. 
Consequently, judgment of program success should be 
cautiously interpreted in light of the attributes of 
the respondents. 



Summary 

It must be pointed out that the Louisville respond- 
ents are doubly self-selected — first, because by their 
own choice they are members of groups and second, because 
they agreed to participate in the survey. Additionally 
it must be remembered that they are irostly women, fairly 
well-educated, healthy, moBiJft and predominantly white 
coll4r workers. Most participate in a number of social 
activities and in general, they are happy, satisfied with 
their income and housing arrangements and find their 
retirement situation either about tl^e same or better than 
they expected. Even though the respondents have many 
attributes favorable, to the use of the library, the User 
Potential Index indicates that only about an additional 
10% of the respondents might become users of library 
services either through non-users beginning to use the 
library or by increasing library use by infrequent usett. 
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POSSIBLE PROGRAMS AT LOUISVILLE 



Since the Louisville Free Public Library is one of 
the few (less than 4% of the public libraries in the 
nation have specific programs) public libraries with a 
specific program for the elderly , the suggestions of 
extending their prograun or adding new ones has to be 
approached differently from others. 

The data collected from the user/non-user survey 
shows that many more elderly would like to participate 
in the bookmobile III program. In fact the anticipated 
use percentage for the bookmobile service for the whole 
group was highest among all 17 items mentioned. At least 
four of the nine groups surveyed do have the opportunity 
to receive this service since regular bookmobile stops 
are made. Other individuals from the remaining five 
groups may have the opportunity to receive this service 
but it cannot be determined from their particular group 
affiliation when answering the questionnaire. However, 
only 10.5% of the total group said that they had visitbd 
a bookmobile. A possible way to increase service to the 
elderly especially in areas of high concentration of older 
people, would be to invite the aged individuals in the 
community surrounding a particular bookmobile stop to feel 
free to visit the bookmobile and check out materials. 
Additional pviblicity through television, radio, and news- 
paper announcements would help to publicize this as well 
as word of mouth by the librarians, and their patrons. 
Where the bookmobile III route goes by a section with a 
high concentration of older people, a stop might be 
scheduled in a community gathering center such as a church 
or shopping center. In the case where there are no close 
library services by an area with a high percentage of 
elderly, perhaps a book-by-mail service could be started 
if it were judged financially feasible, or a book deposit-^ 
could be left at one of the churches or centers which 
sponsors a senior citizen club. The survey showed a high 
interest in the use of a shUt-in service. 

Another factor that might be considered for bookmobile 
III since many of the elderly develop visual handicaps is 
the placement of a demonstration talking book machine and 
cassette machine accompanied by applications. The book- 
mobile already has largeprint books, prism glasses and 
magnifiers so this next logical step would be in keeping 
with the excellent service that bookmobile III already 
provides . 
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The preliminary data from the user/non-^user survey 
shows that the elderly prefer to read fictional short 
stories and then historical fiction. All nine groups 
mentioned fictional short stories as either their first 
or second choice of fictional reading « Sixice Readers* 
Digest has recently come out with a large pi^int edition, 
this could be added to bookmobile Ill's book collection. 
Three of the nine groups ' surveyed mentioned nistorical 
fiction as either their first or second choice of 
fictional reading. Fictiohal romance obtained the third 
highest percentage for the group as a whole and three 
groups mentioned it as their ^^irst or second choice of 
fictional reading interest (in^ their rank percexitage order) 
were humor, adventure, mysteries, and science fiction. ^ 

In the non-fictional subjects, religion was ^ited 
most often by the groups as their favorite reading^, 
interest — ^.33.5% of the 257 participants enjoyed reading 
religious materials and five of the nine groups naijied it 
as a first or second preference over other 8ubjept9. 
Biography received the next highest percentage tanking 
yet only two groups mentioned it as their first or second 
choice of non-fictional reading interests. Travel and 
current affairs were ranked third and fourth with three 
groups mentioning travel as a first or second preference. 
History wad ranked fifth and one group mentioned it as a 
first or second choice of four groups mentioning it as 
either a first or second choice of reading. Nature, poetry, 
music, philosophy, art, business, science, and plays 
followed in rank order. 

The most popular leisure time activity for the group 
as a whole was taking a vacation — 57.2% mentioned this 
and five groups mentioned it as a first or second 
preference, '"he second most popular activity was yard 
^ work or gardening, four groups mentioned this as a first 
or second preference, and third was church or volunteer 
work and two groups mentioned this as a first or second 
preference. Any kind of sewing, needlepoint, or embroidery 
was the fourth highest leisure time activity mentioned 
and four groups from the sanple mentioned it as a first 
or second choice over other activities. Other leisure 

time activities are (in their rank order) playing cards 

or other games or concerts; going to the movies, playing 
bingo, listening to records (25.7% of the total sample) , 
spend time at the library (20.6% of the total sample), 
attending sporting events such as basketball, etc., work- 
ing jigsaw puzzles., playing, a musical inst|fument, belonging 
to a singing group, and participating in any kind of sport. 
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Some mention has been made of the items included 
under anticipated library use. It was shown that the 
anticipated use percentage for visiting a bookmobile was 
highest among all other services mentioned. Using the 
copying machine received the next highest score in^ anti- 
cipated use. Attending a talk or movie program was 
ranked third; and borrowing a picture to hand on your 
wall at home and using the "shut-in" service where books 
are brought to people unable to go to the library were 
tied for fourth. Checking out books with special large 
print that is easier to read and checking out "talking 
books" or cassettes were tied for fifth; and attending an 
art exhibit ranked sixth. 

Since the Louisville Free Public Library does have a 
special bookmobile service for the elderly, it would be 
worthwhile to check the type of materials kept on the 
bookmobile to see if they coincide with the results of 
the survey. Also the book collections of the branches 
located in an area with a high density of elderly could 
be checked as to their type of materials. 

Before considering new programs, the expansion of 
another program might be considered as a result of the 
preliminary data obtained. The Friday movie showings 
during the day have interested many elderly and been an 
enjoyable activity for them to pursue, it is ideal for 
the fixed-income retired in that there is no cost for 
admission, it is located in the main library which has 
appropriate architectural features for the handicapped 
elderly, and it is during the daylight hours when it is 
easier and safer for the elderly to participate in 
activities. Since many of the elderly mentioned taking a 
vacation as a frequent leisure time activity and showed 
travel to be a popular non-fictional subject, as well as 
ranked talk or movie program as third in anticipated use# 
the movie program might be expanded to include travelogue 
programs using other medias besides movies such as slides. 
Many older people take pictures and slides on their vaca- 
tion and they could put together a program which woulc 
interest their peers as well as others. If this proved 
successful then the idea of having similar programs at the 
Ijranch libraries such as Highland and Cresent Hill with a 
high concentration of elderly in the vicinity could be tried. 

» 

Not only could the films be rotated but the speakers 
with their slides and pictures could be scheduled at 
various branches. 
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The Louisville Free Public Library is most fortunate 
in having a colorful puppet stage. An activity which 
would- be worthwhile and enjoyable for many of the elderly 
since they mentioned sewing, needlepoint, or embroidery 
as one of their most frequent leisure activities would 
be to make puppets. A read and sew group could evolve 
where elderly persons could take turns reading short 
stories, biographies, religious materials (or some other 
topic which the elderly showed an interest in from the 
survey) while the other group members i sewed on the puppets 
which could be used in the children' s ^ story hours . Perhaps 
the recreation department could co-sppnsor this activity 
and supply the necessary art supplies j 



Another activity that might be pursued in this area, 
would be for the children's librarian |to teach some of 
the elderly how to tell the children's stories. This 
would have appeal to many elderly peoftle but one group in 
particular that •it might appeal to is the Foster Grand- 
parent Program located in downtown Louisville, These 
older people visit children's homes, and they could profit 
from learning the art of storytelling, 

The library's idea of starting an oral history pro- 
gram seems to He in agreement with the elderly 's interests. 
Biographies and history received a high ranking in the 
non-fiction reading interest profile and historical fiction 
was ranked second in the fictional category. Older people 
no/t only have, a va^t potential of experiences which should 
be recorded as part of the area's history, but they often 
have collected old photographs and itemg of the past which 
can complement any oral history program. Perhaps such 
items could be exhibited along with the tapes at the Junior 
Art Gallery located in the Library. 



Since religion received the highest ranking in the 
non-fictional category of the reading interest profile, a 
likely library service could be the development of a 
booklist or program with the cooperation of the Interfaith 
Aging Project whose headquarters are in Louisville. A 
religiousxbooklist could be developed during the holiday 

sessions and distributed to the numernng gf^nj^r citiz e ns 

clubs in thd\ vicinity — many of these clubs are sponsored 
by religious V^^oups. Another activity would be to develop 
a talk program inviting various ministers, priests, and 
rabbis to speak to the elderly on the programs and ser- 
vices that they provide for elderly people. 

Current affairs has special appeal to many of the 
elderly who were surveyed. Two approaches can be taken 
here. One v;ould be to build up book, periodical, and film 
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collections which have different appeal to the elderly. 
Many pamphlets, brochures, factsheets, and booklets can 
be obtained from the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Social Rehabilitation Services, Administra- 
tion on Aging, that are free of charge. These materials 
discuss social security measures, general demographic 
characteristics of the elderly, and various types of 
demonstration programs being held throughout the states. 
The Memorandum, from the Senate Subcommittee on Aging 
should also be included in the Government Docximents 
section — it is put out monthly and there is no charge. 

Also many of the elderly surveyed stated a desire to 
attend talks or movie programs. A weekly talk program on 
current affairs with particular appeal to the elderly 
could be started. There are many resource people avail- 
able in tjxe area who could provide an hour long educational 
program. Some suggestions would be the regional Vice- 
president of the American Association of Retired Persons, 
the Ptesident of the Louisville and Jefferson County 
Retired Teachers Association, the Program Director of the 
Foster Grandparent Program, the Director of the Retired 
Senior Volunteer Program, Director of the Social Security 
Administration, someone from the office of Social Supple- 
mental Income, the new federal assistance program, someone 
from Blue Cross-Blue Shield's Medicare Office, Dr. Lang, 
a geriatrician at the University of Louisville's Medical 
School, Dr. James DeBurger, a gerontologist at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville's Sociology Department, Mr. Dave 
Countin, a geron^-ologist in the field of recreation, the 
Aging Planner from Jefferson County Area Development 
District, the Nutrition Specialist for the federally 
funded nutrition program for the elderly, and the county 
extension agent. 

Another program which would involve current affairis 
as well as provide for intergeneratlonal contact would be 
a debating club or discussion group using older people 
and high school students as part of the debating team or 
discussion group. Such topics as the ecology, energy 
crisis, Watergate, perception of old age, or the economy 
could be discussed. There is a group of high school 

s tud e nt s who vi s it e lderly people in -ftu r sing hom e s -or — - - 

-personal care homes as part of their course work; perhaps 
this class could be contacted to participate in such an 
activity at the public library. 

Also the Medicare/Medicaid conducts schools through- 
out the state to explain the basic provisions and limi- 
tations of the two programs. Six ninety-minute sessions 
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using a variety of techniques such as games ^ lectures^ 
visual aids, and movies are given by a trained person 
local to the area. The public library i^rould be aft ideal 
place to hold these sessions for the elderly. 

The last suggestion that I would like to make deals 
with a group of people not yet mentioned. Louisville 
seems like. the ideal area to sponsor a pre-retirement 
seminar. There are numerous industries in the area who 
have employees retiring all the time yet there is only 
one industry which has sponsored a program on retirement. 
The different topics which should be discussed at the 
seminar (s) would be housing, health and nutrition, recre- 
ation, social roles, adjustment factors involving both 
the retiree and his/her spouse, retiree groups, publica- 
tions, and financial matters. Perhaps an arrangement 
with the local industries could be made to provide their 
employees with this progr^, and they could help finance 
the service. It might be possible to incorporate the 
program at Brown Williamson Tobacco Corporation into t^ie 
one at the library giving the corporation due credit for" 
its pioneering in the field of pre-retirement planning, 
and thus provide a seminar or series of seminars once a 
year. The Action In Maturity (AIM) program is especially 
for the pre-retirement group of people, and that would be 
a likely organization to contact when planning a program. 
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TABLE I ^ 

LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 
(in %) 

GROUP 1 

N=107 



\ Activity 


Percentage^ 

1 


Take^a vacation trip 


74.8 


Church or volunteer vvork ) 


72-. 0 


Yard v;crk or gardenirg 


68.2' 


Go to plays or concerts 


57. C 


Go- driving for pleasure 


56.1 • . 


PXay Cards "or^^ther gan'-es such as ircnopo]y 


48.6 


Go to the movies 


47.7 


•Any kind of sewing, needlepoint or embroide'ry > 


43.9 


Spend time at txhe library 


35.5 


Listea to records 


32.7 


Attend sporting events such as basketball, etc. 


20.6 


Play a musical instrument . - 


15.9 


Wcrk jigsaw puzzles 


10.3 


Play binge 


• 9.3 ^ 


Participate in any kind of sports 


6.5 


Eelorig to a singing group • 


6.5 
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TABLE II 

LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 
(in- %) 

GROUP 2 

N=38 

Activity 
Take a vacation trip 
/ry kind of sewing, needlepoint, or eirLroidery 
Play cards or other games such as monopoly 
Play binge* \ 
Go to plays or concerts 
Lelong to a singing group 
Yard vvork or gardening 
Go to the movies 



Percentage 
42.1 
36.8 
31.6 
26.3 
23.7 
21.1 
21.1 
18.4 



(jO driv ing for 'pleasure j TSTS" 

Spenc; time et the library / , 13.2 

Church or volunteer v;crk - / 10.5 

listen to records ^ / 10.5 

VJork jigsav^ puzzles \ 10.5 

Attend sportin9 even.:i such as basketball, etc. 7.9 

'participate in any kind of sports 2.6 

Play a musical instriamert 2.6 



.,6 
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TABLE III 








LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 
(in %) 

GROUP 3 

N=19 A.. 

Activity J 
Yark work or gardening 1 
Take a vacation trip 


< 

Percentage 
89.5 
68.4 






Go driving for pleasure 


47.4 




I 


Attend sporting events such as basketball^ etc 


36.8 




Play cards or other games such as monopoly 


36.8 






Church or volunteer work 


36.8 


f 




Go to the movies 


26.3 






Participate in any kind of sports 
Listen to records 


26.3 
26.3 




- 


Go to plays or ccncert3 \ 


10.5 






Play a musical instrument 
Spend time at the library • 


10.5 ^ 
10.5 






ii/ork jigsaw puzzles 


5.3 






Belong to a singing group 


0.0 


• 


Play bingo 


0.0 






Any kind of sewing, needlepoint, or embroidery 


0.0 






' / ' 


> 
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TABLE IV 

LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 
(in %) 

GROUP ' 4 



N=12 



Activity 



Any kind of Sowing, needlepoint, or embroidery 
Play bingo I 
Play cards or other games such as mono 
Take a vacation trip 
Church or volunteer work 
Yard work or gardening 
Go to the movies 

V7ork jigsaw puzzles / 

Listen to records 

Go driving for pleasure^ \ 

Go to plays or concerts 

Participate in any kind of sports 

Belong to a singing group 

Play a musical instrument 

Ar . tenc] -s porting events s uch an basketball, e tc. 




Percentage 
83.3 

41.7 
33.3 
33.3 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
16.7 
8.3 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



-0-.-0- 



0.0 



Spend time at the library 
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TABLE V 

LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 
(in %) 

GROUP 5 

^N=29 



Activity 


Percentage 


Play cards or other games such as monopoly 


79.3 


Any kind of sewing, needlepoint, or embroidery 


79.3 


Yard work or gardening 


62.1 


Play bingo 


62.1 


Take a vacation trip 


51.7 






Church or volunteer work 


51.7 


Go driving for pleasure 


41.4 


Listen to records 


20,7 


Work jigsaw puzzles 


17.2 


Attend sporting events such as basketball , <:etc . 
Go to the movies ^ 


13.8 


10.3 


Go to plays or concerts 


6.9 


Participate in any kind of sports 


6.9 


Pla^ a musical instrument 


6.9 


Spend time at the library 


fi.9 


Belong to a singing group 


0.0 
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TABLE VI 


\ 




• 




LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 










(in %) 










GROUP 6 










N=24 










Activity 


Percentage 








Any kind of sewing, needlepoint^ or embroidery 


79.2 








Play cards or other games such as monopoly 


54.2 








Church or volunteer work 


50.0 








Take a vacatioff trip 


41.7 








Go driving for pleasure 


37.5 








Play bingo 


37.5 








Yard work or gardening 


33.3 








Listen to records 


16.7 








Go to plays or concerts 


12.5 






r 


Attend sporting events such as basketball, etc. 


12.5 








Spend time at the library 


12.5 








Work jigsaw puzzles' 


12.5 








Go to the movies 


8.3 








Belong to a singing group j 


8.3 








{ 

Play a musical instrument ] 






* 



i 



Participate in any kind of sports 0.0 



• 

\ 
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TABLE VII 
LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 
(in %^ 
GROUP 7 

N=12 

Activity 
Church or volunteer work 
Yard work or gardening 
Take a vacation trip 
Listen to records 
Go driving for pleasure 

Any kind of sewing, needlepoint, or embroidery 

Go to the movies 

Go to plays or concerts 

Play cards or other games such as monopoly 
Spend time at the library 
Play bingo 

Attend sporting events such as basketball, etc 
Participate in any kind of sports 
Belong to a singing group 
Play a musical instrument 
Work jigsaw puzzles 



Percentaq 
58.3 
50.0 
. 50.0 
50.0 
41.7 
41.7 
33.3 
33.3 
33.3 
25.0 
25.0 
. 16 . 7 

8.3 

8.3 

8.3 

8.3 
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TABLE VIII 

LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 
(in %) 

GROUP 8 



N=7 



Activity Percentage 

Yard work or gardening 42.9 

Take a vacation trip 42.9 

Go driving for pleasure 28.6 

Go to the movies 28^6 

Belong to a singing group 28.6 

Play cards or other games such as monopoly 28.6 

Play bingo 28.6 
Any kind of sewing, needlepoint , 'or embroidery 28.6 

Go to plays or concertii — 



Play a musical instrument 14.3 
Attend sporting events such as basketball, etc. 14.3 

Church or volunteer work ^ 1 4 

Participate in any kind of 'sports 0.0 

..Spend time at the library 0.0 

'Work jigsaw puzzles q^q 
Listen to records * 0.0 
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TABLE IX 



LEISURE TIMli ACTIVITIES ^ 
(in %) 

GROUP 9 

N=9 

Activity 
Play bingo 

Belong to a singing group 

Work jigsaw puzzles « 
Church or volunteer work 

Any kind of sewing, needlepoint, or embroidery 

Listen to records 

Go driving for pleasure 

Go to plays or concerts 

Attend sporti nq events s uch as basketball, e tc. 

Play cards or other games such as monopoly 

Go to the movies 

Yard work or gardening 

Take a vacation trip 

Participate in any kind of sports 

Play a musical instrument 

Spend tjime at the library 



Percentage 
77.8 
55.6 
• 44.4 
44.4 
33.3 

• 

33.3 
22.2 
22.2 

2XJ2. 

22.2 
11.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 



r 
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TABLE X 

READING INTEREST PROFILE 
(in %) 

GROUP 1 



N=107 



Books 



Fiction 



Historical 
Short stories 
Romance 
Adventure 
Humor 
Mysteries 
Animal stories 
Westerns 
Science fiction 



Percentage 



62.6 
44.9 
41.1 
35.5 
29.9 
22.4 
12.1 
6.5 
3.7 



Nonf iction 



Biography 
History \ 
Travel ^ 



57.0 
47,7 
45.8 



Religion 

Current affairs 

Nature 

Homemaking 

Poetry 

Philosophy 

About music 

Art' 

Science 

Plays 

Business 



45.8 
41.1 
27.1 
25.2 
21.5 
16.8 
15.9 
12.1 
8.4 
7.5 
7.5 



86% read books 

Median age - 65-69 years 

riedian education - 1-4 years of graduate school 
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TABLE XI 

READING INTEREST PROFILE 
(in %) 

GROUP 2 



N=38 



Books 
Fiction 

Short stories 

Humor 

Romance 

Historical 
^ V Mysteries 
\) Adventure 

Science fiction 

Westerns 

Animal stories 

Nonfiction 



Percentage 



26.3 
21.1 
18.4 
15.8 
15.8 
7.9 
5.3 
0,0 
0.0 



' Biography 
Current affairs 
Travel • 
Homemaking 
About music 
History 
Nature 
Poetry 
Religion 
Business 
Philosophy 
Science 
Art 
Plays 



18.4 
18.4 
15.8 
10.5 
10.5 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
5.3 
5.3 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
0.0 



44.7% read books 

tiedian age - 75-79 years 

.ladian education - 1-4 years of high school 
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TABLE XII 



READING INTEREST PROFILE 
(in %) 

GROUP 3 



N=19 



Books 



Fiction 



Short stories 

Science fiction 

Animal stories 

Adventure 

Westerns 

Mysteries 

Humor 

Historical 
Romance 



Percentage 



21.1 
15.8 
15.8 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
5.3 
0.0 



Nonf iction 



Travel 

Current affairs 

History 

Religion 

Business 

Homemaking 

Science 

Philosophy 

Nature 

Art 

About music 
Biography 
Plays 
Poetry 



26.3 
21.1 
15.8 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
5.3 
5.3 
5.3 
5.3 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



57.9% read books 

Median age - 70-74 years 

Median education - 1-8 years of elementary 



/ 
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TABLE XIII 

READING INTEREST PROFILE 
(in %) 



GROUP 4 



N=12 

BooHs 
Fiction 



Short stories 

Mysteries 

Romance 

Humor 

Adventure 

Hirstorical 

Westerns 

Science fiction 

Animal storie^ 




Percentage 



33.3 
25.0 
16.7 
16.7 
8.3 
8.3 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



Nonf iction 



Religion 

Homemaking 

Poetry 

Current affairs 

Philosophy 

Biography 

History 

Travel 

Business 

Science 

Nature 

Art 

Plays 

About music 



41.7 
25.0 
16.7 

8.3 

8.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 r 

0.0 \ 
0.0 ' 



41.7% read books 

Median age - 65-69 years 

Median education - 1-8 years of elementary 
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TABLE XIV 



READING INTEREST PROFILE 
(in %) 

GROUP 5 



N-29 



Books 

Fiction 

/ 

/ Stiort stories 

/ Romance 

/ Mysteries 
Humor 
Adventure 
Historical 
Westerns 
Science fiction 
Aniiaal stories 

Nonf iction 

Religion 

Homemaking 

Current affairs 

Biography 

History 

Travel 

Nature 

About music 

Philosophy 

Scieht:e 

Plays 

Poietry^ 



Percentage 




75 ,9% read books 

.Median age - 70r74 years 

Median education' - 1-8 years of elementary 



/ 
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TABLE XV 



READING INTEREST PROFILiE 
(in %) 

C5R0UP 6 



V 



N=24 



Books 



Fiction 



Short stories 

Romance 

Mysteries 

Humor 

Historical 

Adventur<j 

Westerns 

Science fiction 

Animal ^stories 



Percentage 



41.7 
12.5 
12.5 
8.3 
4.2 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



Nonf iction 



Religion 
' Travel ^ 
Homemaking 
Art i 
Poetry 
About music' 
Current affairs 
Business 
Philosophy 
•Nature 
Biography 
History 
Science 
Plays 



25.0 
12.5 



12, 
12, 
8, 
8, 



4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



66.7% read books 

Ileci an ^ge - 70-74 years 

Median Education - 1-8 years pf elementary 
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TABLE XVI 



READING INTEREST PROFILE 
(in %) 

GROUP 7 



N=12 



Books 



Fiction 



Percentage 



Romance 
Adventure 
Historical 
Mysteries 
Short stories 
Humor 
Westerns . 
Science fiction 
Animal stories 



33.3 
25.0 



16, 
16, 
16. 
16, 
8. 



8.3 
8.3 



Nonf iction 



Religion 

Curren*- affairs 

Travel 

Business 

Homemaking 

History 

Philosophy 

About music 

Biography 

Science 

Nature 

Art 

Plays 

Poetry 



75.0 
33.3 
16.7 
16.7 
16.7 
8.3 
8.3 
8.3 
',0.0 
^.0 

a.o 

o\o 

0.0^ 



83 • '>% read books 
riedian age b5-69 years 
^ Median education - 1-4 years of high school 



\ 
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TABLE XVII 

READING INTEREST PROFILE 
(in %) 

GROUP 8 



N=7 



Books 



\^ Percentage 



Fiction 



Short stories 

Historical 

Adventure 

Romance 

Westerns 

Animal stories - 

Humor 

Mysteries 

Science fiction 



57.1 
42.9 
14.3 
•14.3 
14.3 
14.3 
14.3 
0.0 
0.0 



Nonfiction 



Poetry 
Art 

Religion 

Nature 

Travel 

Current affairs'- 
/llomemaking 
P«ilosd^hy 
Plays ■ . 
About music 
Biography 
History 
Business 
Science 



57.1 
42.9 
28.6 
28.6 
14.3 
14.3 
14.3 
14.3 
14.3 
14.3 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



71^-4.|^read books 
Median age - 70-74 yea^s 
Median education - 1-4 years of high schqol 




TABLE XVIII 



READING INTEREST PROFILE 
<in %) . 

GROUP 9 



N=9 



Books 



Fiction 



Historical 

Short stories 

Humor 

Ad venture 

Romarfce 

Mystaxies . 

Animal stories 

Westerns 

Science fiction 



V 



Percentage 



22.2 
22.2 
22.2 
11.1 
11.1 
11.1 
11.1 
0.0 
0.0 



Non fiction 



Religion 

Poetry 

History 

Current affairs 

Business 

Homemaking 

Nature 

Art 

Ab9ut music 

Biography 

Philosophy 

Science 

Plays 

Travel 



33.3 
33.3 
22.2 
22.2 
22.2 
22.2 
22.2 
22.2 
' 22.2 
11.1 
11.1 
11.1 
11.1 
0.0 



3 3.3% read books 

.•ledi^n age - 65-69 years 

Median education - 1-4 years of high school 
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TABLE XIX 

LIBRARY SERVICES OSED OR ANTICIPATED 

(in %) 

GROUP 1 

li=107 

Service Used 



ERIC 



Check out books 76.6 5.6 

Go to the library to look up answer 

to a special question ^74.8 ^.6.5 

Read magazines in the library 57.9 4.7 

Attend an art exhibit ^ 42.1 9.3 

Call on the telephone to get an 

answer to a question 42.1 7,5 

Check out a film for use with some 

_activity_^ . . , _ -42.1 4.7 

Read newspapers in the library ^ 40.2 3.7 

Attend a talk or movie program 34.6 8.4 

Use the copying machine ' ?0.6/ 16.8 

Check the location ^ a library map of / 

some place you'va heard of but don't \/ 

know where it is 15;. 9 6.5 

Listen to records 14.0 9.3 

Borrow a picture to hang ,on your 

. wall at home 11,2 8.4 

Visit a bookmobile 10.3 15.0 

use 5 micro card reader | 8.4 5,6 

Check out books with special large 

print that is easier to read 5.6 7.5 

Check ^t "talking books" or cassettes 4.7 11,2 

use the "3hut-in" service where books 
are brought to people unable to go 

to the library 0.0 12.1 
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TABLE XX 



LIBRARY SERV:;CES USED OR ANTICIPATED 
(in %) 

GROUP 2 



W=38 



Service 



Check out books 

Attend a talk or movie progr^ 

Attend an art exhibit • , 

CalU on the telephone to get an 
answer to a question 

Go td the library to look up the 
ansv/er to a special question 

Listen to records 

Check out a film for use with some 
activity 

Check the location on a. library map 
of some place you've heard of but 
don't know where it is 

Check out books with special large 
print that is easier to read 

Borrow a picture to hang on your 
wall at home 



Used 
13.2 
7.9 
7.9 

7.9 

5.3 
2.6 

2.6 

2.6 
2.6 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



Read magazines in the library 

Read news'papers in the library 

Use the copying machine 

Check out "talking books" or cassettes 0.0 

Visit a bookmobile 0.0 

Use the "shut-in" service where books 
^ are brought to people unable to go 
to the library 



0. 



Anticipated 
2.6 
0.0 
0.0 



\ 



Use a microcard reader 



0.0 



0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.6 

2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
0.0 
0.0 
2.6 

0.0 
2.6 
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TABLE XXI 



LIBRARY Services used or anticipated 
(in %) 



GROUP 3 



N=19 



Service Used 

Check out books 21.1 

Go to the library to look up the 

answer to a special question 10.5 

Use the copying machine 10.5 

Read magazines in the library 5.3 

Read newspapers in the library 5.4 

Attend an art exhibit 5.3 
I 

Call on the telephone to get an 

answer to a question 5.3 

Check the location on a library map 
of some place you've heard of but 
don't kriov; v;here it is 5.3 

Borrov; a picture to hang on your 

wall at home 5.3 

Visit a bookmobile 5.3 

Listen to records 0.0 

Attend a talk or movie program 0.0 

Check out a film f6r use with some 

activity 0.0 

Cneck out talking books" or passettes 0.0 

Use th€ shut-in" service where books 
arc brougiit to people unable to go 
to the library 0.0 

Check out books with special large 

print that is easier to read 0.0 

Use a microcard reader 0.0 



Anticipated 
5.3 

10.5 
15.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5.3 
0.0 

o.a 

21.1 
0.0 
5.3 

0.0 
5.3 • 

0.0 

10.5 ^ 
„ 5.3 
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TABLE XXII 

# LIBRARY SERVICES USiTD OR ANTICIPATED 

(in %) 



GROUP 4 

M=12 

Service 



Check jut books 

Attend a talk or movie program 

Reaa magazines in the library 

Read newspapers in the library 

Go to the library to look up the 
answer to a special /question , 

Listen to records 

Attend an art exhibit 

Call on the telephone 
answer to a question 

Check out a film for use with 
so.Tie activity 

Check the location on a library map 
of~Some place you've heard of but 
don't know v/here it is 

Use the "shut-in" service where 

books are brought to people unable 
to go to the library 

Use the copying machine 



Borrow a picture to ^Kang on your 
wal] at home V 

Check out ''talking .jooks" or cassettes 

Visit a bookraobile 

Check oat books with special large 
pr\nt that is easier to read 

Lsc a microcard reader 



Used 


Anticipated 


50.0 


8.3 


41.7 


8.3' 


33.3 


0.0 


25.0 


16.7 


8.3 


0.0 


8.3 


0.0 


8.3 


0.0 


8.3 


0.0 


Q.y 


8.3 


8.3' 


0.0 


8.3 


8.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


r 

8.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8.3 


0.0 


0.0 







TABLE XXIII 



Library services used' or anticipated 
(in %) 



/ 



N=29 



GROUP 5 



Service 



Check out books 

Go to the library to look up the 
answer to a special question 

Read magazines in the library 

Call on the telephone to get an 
answer to a question 

Visit a bookmobile 

Read newspapers in the library 

Use the copying machine 

Listen to records j > 

Attend a talk or movie program 

Check the location on a liorary map 
of some place you've heard <j>f but 
don't know where it is 

Attend an art exhibit 

Check out a film for use with 
some activity 

Borrow a picture to hang on your 
wall at home 

Check out "talking books" or cassettes 

Use the "shut-in" service where books 
are brought to people finable to go 
to the library 

Check out bookr. with special large 
print that in easier to read 

Use a microcard Je^der 



Used 
.?7.6 

17.2 
13.8 

13.8 
10.3 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 

6.9 
3.4 

0.0 

0,0 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 



Anticipated 
0.0 

6.9 
0.0 



6.9 
10.3 
0.0 
37A 
3.4 
0.0 



0.0 
6.9 

3.4 

3.4 
3.4 

6.9 

3.4' 
3.4 
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TABLE XXIV 



LIBRARY SERVICES USED OR ANTICIPATED^ 
(in %) 

/ 



N:=24 



GROUP 6 



Service 



Check out books 

Read magazines in the library 

Visit a bookmobile 

Attend an art exhibit 

Call on the telephone to get an 
answer to a question 

Read newspapers in the library 

Go to the library to look up the 
answer to a special -question 

Listen to records 

Borrow a picture to hang on your 
wall at home 

Use the copying machine 

Attend a talk or movie program 

Check out a film for use with 
some activity 

Check the location on a library map 
of some place you've heard of but 
don't know where it is 

Check out "talking books" or cassettes 

Use the "shut-in" service where books 
are brought to people unable to go 
to the library 

Ust a microcard reader 



Used 
29.2 
29.2 
20.8 
16.7 

16.7 
12.5 

12.5 
12.5 

12.5 
4.2 
4.2 

4.2 

4.2 
4.2 

4.2 
0.0 



Anticipated 
4.2 
8.3 
20.8 
0.0 

4.2 
4.2 



8.1 
8.3 

25.0 
0.0 
20.8 

8.3 

8.3 
8.3 

12.5 
15.7 
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TABLE XXV 

LIBRARY SERVICES USED OR ANTICIPATED 
(in %) 

GROUP 7 

N=12 

Service Used Anticipated 

Check out books 41.7 0.0 

Go to the library to look up the ^ 

answer to a special question 41.7 8.3 

Check out a film for use with 

some activity 41.7 q.O 

Read magazines in the library 33.3 8.3 

Read newspapers in the library 33.3 8.3 

Call on the telephone to get an 

answer to a question 33.3 8.3 

Listen to records 25.0 8.3 

Attend an art exhibit 25.0 8.3 

Attend a talk or movie prograuh 16.7 25*0 

Check the location on a library map 
of some place you've heard of but 

don't know where it is 16.7 0.0 

Borrow a picture tg hang on your 

wall at home 16.7 8.3 

Use the "shut-in" service where 
books are btought to people 

unable to go to the library 16.7 0.0 

Use the copying machine 8.3 25.0 

Visit a bookmobile 8.3 16.7 

Check out books with special large 

print that is easier to read y.3 o.O 

/ 

iijheck out "talking books" or cassettes 0.0 8.3 

/ 

U36 a m'lcrocard reader 0.0 16.7 
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TABLE XXVI 



LIBRARY SERVICES USED OR ANTICIPATED 
(ia %) 



N=7 



GROUP 8 



Service 



Attend an art exhibi^t 

Visit a bookmobile 

Check out books 

Read magazines in the library 

Read newspapers in the library 

Attend a talk or movie program 

Call on the telephone to get an 
answer to a questi6n 



Check out a film for use with 
some activity 

Check out books with special large 
print th it is easier to read 

Go to the library to look up the 
answer to a special question 



Use the copying machine 
Listen to records 

Check the location on a library map 
^ of some place you've heard of but 
don't know where it is 

Borrow a picture to hang on your 
wall at home 

Check out "talking books" or cassettes 

Use the "shut-in" service where books 
are brought to people unable to go 
to the library 

/ 

Use a mierocird reader 

/ 



. Used 
42.9 
42.9 
28.6 
28.6 
14.3 
14.3 

14.3 



Anticipated 
14.3 

0.0 
28.6 

0.0 

0.0 
14.3 

0.0 



14.3 

14.3 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

CO 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 



14.3 
14.3 
14.3 



14.3 
14.3 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

14. n3 
0.0 
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N=9 



LIBRARY SERVICES USED OR ANTICIPATED 
(in %) 

ROUP 9 



Service 



Che^ out books 

Go to the library to looJtiup the 
answer to a special question 

Call on the telephone to glpt an 
answer to a question 

Read magazines in the libra\ry 

Read newspapers in the library 

Check the location ^ a librWry map 
of some place you've heard\^of but 
don't know wh ere it i s 



Used 
55^ 

44.4 

44.4 
33.3 
33.3 

- 33.3 



Anticipated 
33.3 

33.3 

'■ 0.0 
33.3 
. 33.3 



c 

\ 
33. J 



33.3 
33.3 

33.3 

22.2 

33.3 
22.2 
33.3 
33.3 

11.1 
33.3 
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Visit a bookmobile 

Use the copying machine 

Attend a talk or movie program! 

Check out a film for use wltl^ 

some activity 
1 — ^ 

Borrow a picture to hang on youi 
wall at home 

Check out books with special large 
print that is easier to read 

Listen to records 

Attend an art exhibit 

Check out "talking books" or cassiettes 

Use the "shut-in" service where books 
are brought to people unable tol go 
the library 

Use a microcard reader i' - 



33.3 
22.2 
22.9 

22.2 

22.2 

t> 

22.2 
11.1 
11.1 
11.1 

11. 1 
0.0 
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